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Abbreviations And Symbols 


After their first citation in the footnotes, references of long titles are cut down to the 
author’s surname, elliptical title of the book and page number. 

Asterisks, although kept at a minimum, are used in the footnotes to introduce notes that are 
essentially explanatory: comment, additional quotations and illustrative material that could not be 
absorbed into the main text since they would create digression. 

Poems From The Desert and Poems From Italy are the Eighth Army anthologies. Since they 
are out of print, photocopies are submitted to the board of examination.They are abbreviated as 
follows: 





P.I. Poems From Italy 
P.D. Poems From The Desert 

Since the thesis follows an analytical and comparative methods in the sense that it interprets 
the target poems of the Eighth Army and refers, whenever appropriate, to traditional writings, two 
World War I anthologies are incorporated. These anthologies are Men Who March Away and Up 
The Line To Death. 

Since war is a human experience after all, some poems written by non-British poets are 
incorporated in the study, thanks to the notable work of translators and the worth-mentioning efforts 
of editor Richard Eberhart who made it clear in his anthology, War and the Poet, that ‘ . . the best 
war poetry achieves a universality of utterance transcending the particular: the best war poems are 
about man.’' Besides this anthology , I have incorporated also another comprehensive anthology on 
the subject of war and that is The Oxford Book of War Poetry . 

















1- Richard Eberhart (ed.), War and the Poet, Greenwood press, New York, 1947, P.14. 
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Introduction 


There has always been a kind of interaction between war and literature. War has certainly 
been a rich soil for literary works which helped in return reveal many aspects of the battlefield. 
John Silkon observed: ‘Some subjects are swallowed whole by literature, others, a very few, may 
engorge not only literature but writing itself. For some, war elicits responses that no other activity 
can.” Nevertheless, any sort of expression, according to Ahmed El Hoty, falls short of defining 
the true bounds of the experience of war.’ 

Among the various literary forms, poetry has received the lion’s share of war literature since 
it is the form that fits most in expressing the feelings of the moment. Desmond Graham wrote: ‘ 
.poetry, with its artifice, its traditions of ways of saying and making fiction, has proved a positive 
aid to reaching towards the experience of the War.”* 

William Butler Yeats, however, was skeptic about the relation between war and poetry. He 
excluded soldier poets of World War I from his Oxford anthology of verse on the ground that their 
poems are all blood and dirt. Moreover, in his introduction to the anthology, he accused Owen of 
passive suffering®. No better words to refute Yeats’ criticism than Shelly’s statement: ‘Even the 
most terrible subjects can be beautiful in the intensity of poetry’’, and the assumption of M.Rifaie: 
‘Had Yeats himself been a soldier, he would have written just the same as Owen.’® D.J.Enright 
spoke highly of Trench Poetry and believed that it has a clear right to be considered as a part and 
parcel of modern poetry, and thus be incorporated in any twentieth century anthology of verse’. 

There has always been war, but there has certainly not always been war poetry. In any war, 
short or long, conventional or modern, there is almost always a space for poetic stimulation. Poets 
are not made overnight, but the bitter and almost unsurpassable experience of death is hard enough 
to stimulate and activate a lot of poetry. It is this experience which crystallizes the poetic sense and 
gives a room to creativity.M.Rifaie tells us that one can not get the fruit of a barren tree until one 
shocks that tree by approaching it to death'”. Some Soldiers owed almost their existence as poets to 
the war. Take for example the Trench Poet, Edward Thomas whose whole production as a poet 
appeared in the two and half years before he was killed by a shell in an advance to the German line 
at Arras.'' But the vent or the response varies. Some soldiers prefer to remain silent. Take for 


*_ John Silkon, Out of Battle, Ark Paperbacks, 1987, p.vii. 

°. Ahmed El Hoty, Inscriptions on the Crossing Papyrus, General Book Organization, Cairo , 1998, p.27. 

+. Desmond Graham, Poetry of the Second World War, Chatto and Windus, 1995, p.xv. 

5- Letters on Poetry from W.B. Yeats to Dorthy Wellesley, Oxford Univ.Press, 1940, p.113. 

°_ The Oxford Book of Modern Verse, Oxford Univ. Press, 1936, p.xxxiv. 

7- P.B.Shelly, ‘A Defence of Poetry’, English Critical Essays from Sidney to Shelly, Anglo-Egyptian 
Bookshop, Cairo, 1984, pp.379-411. 

*. M.Rifaie, The Experience of Death in the Poetry of Wilfred Owen and Keith Douglas, Univ. of Mansoura, 

; 1995, p.11. 

A term used to refer to the poets who served in the Western Front during World War I. 

*- D.J.Enright, ‘The Literature of the First World War’, The New Pelican Guide to English Literature, Vol.7, 
1988, p.196. 

1. Op.cit., p.28. 

"_ C.H Sisson, English Poetry: 1900-1950, Methuen, 1981, p.71. 
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example J.B.Preistly who served in the Western Front during the First World War. He wrote almost 
nothing throughout the war; his subsequent work seemed also untouched by it. There were 
numerous periods that produced little poetry or almost none. Take as an example the years 
following the defeat of the English by the Normans at Hastings, 1066 up to the end of the century 
and, in modern times, the six years spent by the Egyptian soldiers at the front aftermath the Six Day 
War. Some other fighting epochs, by contrast, gave birth to voluminous war poetry. Some soldiers 
swim with the tide and write propaganda verse in which they express the official point of view. 
They put down what is dictated on them by the authority. Of course, he who paid the piper would 
have called the tune. 

A third category of soldiers commit themselves to tell the truth about war. Although soldiers 
of this category have been given a considerable space of freedom in the West, their voices are 
certainly not liked by the authorities. No better evidence of this dislike than the mysterious killing 
of Isaac Rosenberg in such a patrol with his body never found during World War I and, in a similar 
manner, Alun Lewis and Sidney Keyes during World War II. 

Before examining the problematic issue that the thesis tackles, its purpose and its inclusions 
and exclusions, let us dwell a little bit on the term, ‘war poetry’, for the term has to be defined 
before being applied. The concept, to start with, has been there for hundreds of years, but the term 
was only employed during the second decade of this century. Although the term enjoys a more 
considerable acknowledgement nowadays than other terms like ‘service poetry and ‘resistance 
poetry’, it has not been fully accepted as a valid literary term nor introduced in any encyclopaedia. 

Supposedly, any attempt to devise a new term must be activated by a stringent need to find a 
new model, a new label to digest certain feelings and denote some notions. Similarly, our term has 
emerged because of a growing need to express new feelings and attitudes towards the experience of 
war. The concept of war drastically changed, and consequently these changes had to be reflected 
and assimilated in a new term. 

War at the present time is a dirty business and a ruinous activity. It is no longer noble in 
theory or practice. War in this century is not a chivalrous crusade during which acts of gallantry and 
gentility are welcomed. It does no longer rest on physical stamina, courage and valour, nor does it 
require excessive patriotism and boldness of brain-washed soldiers. It is a war of great mobility that 
sweeps cities and villages. It is a war of massive destruction and indiscrimination. It depends, more 
or less, on machines and advanced weapons, not on bravery and nobility. Soldiers in modern 
warfare are crushed like vermin and slaughtered like sheep. They fight against unseen enemy and 
receive a brutal and demeaning death. That is in brief the problem that the thesis addresses, the 
change of the attitude of soldiers towards war and the implications of this change. 

The term, ‘war poetry’, is simply used to refer to the new objective realism of the war, 
depicting it as a cruel hell. It is no longer the heroic poetry that glorifies the deeds of heroes. It is no 
longer the bardic poetry which praises kings, princess and knights. It is no longer the imperialist 
poetry that hails conquests and aggression. It is no longer the romantic poetry that idealizes glory, 
duty and honour. It is the realistic unheroic poetry that tells the truth about war: the destruction, the 
pity and the sufferings. In his Penguin Dictionary of Literary Terms, J.A.Cuddon wrote under the 
subtitle, War Poets: ‘A title ultimately bestowed on . . . . The majority expressed varying degrees 
of disgust, disenchantment, cynicism, revulsion, anger and horror. It was often poetry of protest and 





it deglamorized war for ever.’'” This is a late answer to H.M.Klein’s question: ‘Who is a war poet, 


or rather what may be considered as war poetry?’ War poetry which portrays and exposes the 
harsh realities of modern wars calls for peace and pacifism. This is not a call for cowardice, mutiny 
or desertion; it is rather a call for practicability in the battlefield, sound judgements and proper 
estimations of the different situations. The new war poetry shows the futility and attrition of modern 
warfare, and at the same time, calls for taking the necessary precautions and counter-measures: 
camouflage, maneuver and ruses. It calls for self-control and rational handling of volatile situations 
and, at the same time, calls for professional training of soldiers and technical training on remotely 
controlled war-machinery and weaponry. 

The terms, ‘war poetry’ and ‘war poets’ owe the greater part of their existence to the First 
World War. World WarI‘ . . besides killing poets, was supposed at the time to have occasioned a 
great deal of poetry.’'* Two reasons could be rendered in this connection: the peculiarity of the 
persons involved and the novelty of this war. 

The persons involved were peculiar in the sense that they were the first in our history to 
encounter modern warfare. They went to this war imagining it as a Middle Ages battle. They were 
destined to absorb the shock of the vulgarity of modern warfare as I explained before. The war was 
novel in the sense that lots of new weapons were tested during its course like tanks, gas, submarines 

ete: 

World War I was so vast and so extended in space and time.'” This war, however, was 
relatively static and immobile.’ Since motor transport was still new, the existing weapons and 
tactics were in favour of the defender over the attacker. This meant that soldiers depended basically 
on the technique of trenches for concealment, using periscopes, like submarines, to watch the foe. 
Because these trenches were apt to be shelled and gassed, infantry soldiers felt that they were 
digging graves, not shelters. Soldiers in the trenches were thought of as rats living underground. No 
one dared to raise his head quite often because the new deadly weapon, the machine gun, made it 
impossible for foot soldiers to advance across the field without overwhelming artillery preparation. 
Thus, they had to remain in the trenches during the long stalemates and to bear the affliction and 
uneasiness of living in them. A Trench Poet, C.W.Blackall, wrote in a poem he entitled as ‘From 
the Front’: 

Though you’re soaked to the skin and chilled to the bone; 
Though your hands are like ice, and your feet like stone 
Though the wind may bowl, and the rain may drench. 
Remember, you’ve got to stick to your trench. 

During the Second World War, by contrast, soldiers were wholly absorbed in a war of 
movement. The front became vaster and the war reached urban areas or what is now called ‘the war 
in the cities’. The war of 1939-45 was a total war during which soldiers were‘ . . . . in every 


position of dramatic personal danger’.'’ It was a dynamic war‘ . . . . fought by men enclosed in 


*. J.A.Cuddon, Penguin Dictionary of Literary Terms, Penguin, 1992, p.1038. 
*- Ian Higgins (ed.), The Second World War in Literature, Scottish Academic press, Edinburgh, 1986, p.1. 











+ F.R.Leavis, New Bearings in English Poetry, Pelican, 1972, p.57. 

5 E.B.Osborn, The Muses in Arms, N.P, 1917, p.22. 

a R.Plamer, A History of the Modern World, Alfred knopf, New York, 1992, p.7070. 
is R.N.Currey, Poets of the 1939-195 War, Longman, 1960, p.42. 
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armored cars, tanks and aircraft in which the battlefield might move 50 or 100 kilometers in a 
day.’'® The periods of inactivity during World War II were very rare because the war itself had no 
fixed habitation. 

It terms of space, the Second World War was more global than the First. On page 99 of his 
book, War Like A Wasp, Andrew Sinclair wrote that World War II was too invisible and gigantic to 
comprehend.” The vastness of the front was to limit the soldiers’ vision in return. Because 
they were not seeing except ‘the small components of the scene’ as one poet, Donald Bain, put it in 
“War Poet’.They were, most of the time shooting at unseen enemy that appeared form a distance as 
small dots and figures. The concept was translated into a gloomy feeling of receiving a demeaning 
death just like insects which are too tiny to escape the heels that crush them. An American poet who 
took part in World War II, Randall Jarrell, confessed in ‘Losses’: 

We blazed up on lines we never saw 

; ; . we burned 

The cities we had heard about in school. 
These lines refer not only to the indiscrimination of modern warfare, but also to the destruction of 
the beacons of civilization in the same manner to what the Tartars did in Baghdad. The cities of 
Europe which have long history of illumination were devastated by a barbaric war. 

In one of the most crucial and expansive fronts of World War II, the Eighth British Army 
was fighting. The ‘Desert Army’ was built up of English divisions reinforced by troops from 
Scotland, New Zealand, South Africa. . . ect. A poet of the Eighth Army, F.Z.Smith employed the 
word ‘Empire’ in the following extract from his poem ‘We March-Crusaders All’, not realizing that 
the Second World War would be a decisive step in the crumbling of the British Empire. 

They’re coming from the Highland, 
Come Britain’s fighting men, 





From Empire’s far-flung countries, 
To answer the Mother’s call 
(P.D.,p.43) 

Although, more or less, compelled to fight, these forces demonstrated a great deal of firmness. They 
were welcomed to contribute to the Eighth Army anthologies, the collection and publication of 
which were done as a sort of competition. Some did and some did not; others were rejected. The 
anthologies of the Eighth Army gave a space of freedom to the contributing poets to disclose their 
innermost feelings and sincerest opinions, yet censorship was sometimes unavoidable. That is 
mainly why we do not find a trace of Keith Douglas in these anthologies. Non-English forces made 
also arrangements for their own anthologies and voices. For example, an anthology of verse written 
by Australian servicemen appeared in 1944 under the title of Poets At War. In this kind of 





$ V.D.Mahajan, England Since 1688, Chand, New Delhi, 1986, p.472. 
_ Vernon Scannell, Not Without Glory, Woburn, 1976, p.22. 
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- (Hamilton, 1989) The wasp is a narrow waist insect representing the austerity of war. The common type 
has black and yellow strips representing grief and fear. It has a powerful sting in the tail representing the 
brutality of war. More important is that it is useless, unproductive and inert like war itself. 

"The latest example of the war of technology and the unseen enemy is the NATO operations against the Serb 
of former Yugoslavia, March 1999. 

‘Compiled by Ian Mudie, Jindyworbak, Sidney. 


anthologies, soldiers had a greater share of freedom to tackle the topics they might have been 
denied in the Eighth Army anthologies. Some for instance questioned the purpose of fighting for 
England, a matter that was somewhat inhibited in the Eighth Army anthologies to avoid the 
shattering of the soldiers’ morale and loyalty in a volatile front. The general trend, however, in the 
Eighth Army anthologies and others as well was to let soldiers write and express their feelings. By 
doing this, I was once told by an American colonel while in the States, they become better soldiers. 
It is much better to tell recruits and draftees everything about modern warfare and then let them 
describe its barbarities frankly and sincerely than to tell them lies and later hush up their grumbling 
voices. It was essential therefore to consult other anthologies so as not to be fettered by the 
geographical limitations, national implications or any other sort of restriction. 

There is a bunch a reasons that accounted for the selection of the thesis topic. One of them 
is, in fact, personal for part of my military service has been attached to the region where the Eighth 
Army fought. But more important is that these poets have not been tackled before in a separate 
study. The studies that exist deal with the civilian poets who resided in Alexandria and Cairo and 
contributed to the war periodicals that were issued at that time. These studies are The Personal 
Landscape Group by Mohamed Rifaie and English Poets in Egypt, 1939-1945 by Hoda El Sadda. 
They give snappy hints at the desert poets. Only Keith Douglas could establish a name in the 
literary career, but other Eighth Army poets are totally obscure. 

One significant reason why the Eighth Army poets were not handled extensively is the strife 








for obtaining their anthologies. That is mainly why, I believe, the study did not come to light earlier. 
I still remember the words of my supervisor when I first visited him in El-Mansoura and asked him, 
between hope and fear, to accept the supervision. He told me that he had been waiting for this thesis 
for about sixteen years. I was more fortunate than other scholars to have a supervisor who is 
originally interested in war poetry, and who actually contributed much to this field. I was lucky also 
to get the Eighth Army anthologies, thanks to the boundless help of Mr.Martin Taylor, head of the 
Imperial War Museum in London. 

The contribution that this thesis adds to the field of knowledge lies in the fact that it 
discloses the new vision of war. The target poems were written by soldiers who had undergone a 
harsh experience of fighting. They frankly and realistically depicted the savage and severe 
circumstances of fighting. The voices that came out form Cairo and Alexandria are fine, but only 
the desert poets or Front Line Poets, to borrow I.M.Parsons’ phrase have much to say on the subject 
of war.”' That is mainly why we need to listen to soldiers who had been in the war arena, and to let 
them talk to our children about the brutalities and destruction of war. Keith Douglas made it clear 
that one can not write realistically about war unless one experiences it.” 

The poets in this thesis thus give us a down-to-earth, not an ivory tower description of war. 
In this, they sounded different from other civilian poets and from other soldiers who were serving in 
the headquarters in Cairo and Alexandria. Lawrence Durrell wrote describing the condition of one 
of these soldiers: ‘I recall George Fraser visiting me in the press department of the embassy... . I 
was horrified to see that, though in uniform he was wearing tennis shoes.’*> Moreover, some of 


*!_ I.M.Parsons (ed.) Men Who March Away, Hogarth Press, 1987, p.21. 

ae M.T.Tabimuttu, Poetry In War Time, Faber, 1942, p.ix. 

*°_ John Press, ‘Poets of World War II’. British Writers, Vol VII, Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1984, 
p. 425. 
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them were living a Babylonian life in a Vanity Fair only eighty miles away from Alamein where the 
Eighth Army had its major battle. 

Besides the Introduction, the Conclusion, the Appendix, the Index and the Bibliography, the 
thesis falls into eight chapters. The Introduction reveals the problematic issue of the thesis. It 
tackles the relation between war and poetry which, as a literary form, has received the lion’s share 
of war literature. It alludes also to the notion of stimulus and response in the 
sense that the war itself helped create many poets. The introduction then discusses the term ‘war 
poetry’ and its different implications and modern denotations. It also accounts for the 
difference between the Two World Wars in some aspects which had an effect on the literary 
production and value. 

With the mere exception of Chapter I, the chapterization of the thesis rests on a theme-like 
basis. Chapter I, ‘The Background of War Poetry Before the Eighth Army’ gives snappy hints at 
older war poetry and reviews the concepts of chivalry and heroism since time in memorial up to the 
beginning of World War II. Chapter II, ‘The Pity of War in Poets of the Eighth Army’ tackles the 
impact of war on fauna and flora, animals, soldiers and civilians. It deals with war as a fratricide 
and sheds light on the change from metropolitanism to cosmopolitanism. This chapter is, in fact, the 
core of the study. It is utterly important to develop a sense of pity in the posterity. This sense is, to 
tell the truth, more powerful than cease-fires and peace treaties in the process of terminating wars. 
Chapter III exposes the remaining tones of chauvinism and exhilaration which sentimentalized war 
during the 1939—45 conflict. The few romantic voices introduced in this chapter are mere 
individual cases. They do not stand for the typical cluster of the Eighth Army poets. 

Chapter IV, ‘The Destruction of War’ reveals the devastation that the war causes to 
buildings, trees and the landscape in general. It alludes 
also to the means of destruction and how soldiers looked upon them. It touches also on the 
destruction of the inside and the shattering of morale. Chapter V is entitled as ‘Exile and its Exotic 
Scenes’. It stresses the sufferings of the Eighth Army soldiers in the Egyptian Western Desert and 
shows how they introjected the scenes of exile or projected themselves on them, creating their own 
personal landscape. The soldiers of the Eighth Army found the landscape malignant and hostile as 
long as the fatigues of expatriation were in question. Some coloured them with their own 
colourings. Others recalled scenes from home as a sort of relief and consolation. Chapter VI 
‘Nostalgia’, is complementary to Chapter V. It discloses how soldiers of the Eighth Army longed to 
return to their homeland, and how letters and photographs brought to memory the friendly 
landscape of England and the beloved ones left at home. Chapter VII and VIII deal with other or 
minor themes. The former touches on the fear of death, and lack of faith. Similarly, the latter is sub- 
divided into two parts and deals with love, fellowship in arms and the use of nature as an emblem. 
Being very much intermingled, the chapters or rather the themes, major and minor, are intended to 
be a whole entity. 

The poems written by the Eighth Army poets as typical representatives of the soldier poetry 
of World War II, although fairly documentary™, emotionally subjective and as Stephen Spender 
stated: ‘. . . . nearly always reflected the terrible experience of war and scarcely looked beyond 


that ex erience’,”> et still they have many interesting aspects for which they deserve to be taken 
p y y y 8 asp y 





**_ El Sayed Negm, War: the Idea, Experience and Creativity, General Book Organization, Cairo, p.105. 
a Stephen Spender, Poetry Since 1939, Longman, 1951, p.57. 
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up. The purpose of this study is to explore some features of the poetry of the Eighth Army and 
assert the part it had played in the progress of soldier poetry towards ‘a diverse British culture in the 


first half of the century’.”° 


26 


- Simon Featherstone, War Poetry, Routledge, New York, 1995, p.24. 
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Chapter 1 


The poetry of war has a long past. Perhaps, it would be safe to say that the ancient Greeks 
were the first people to devise a standard from, the epic, to record the events of their wars. Before 
this, the news of wars were cherished and preserved by word of mouth recited by minstrels or 
written on papyrus, clay tablets and stone. The best example would be the impressive story of one 
of Ramsis’s battles that took place about 1293 B.C. The most significant incident that occurred 
during this battle was the escape of Ramsis’soldiers from the arena, showing some kind of 
reluctance to fight’? because they had no convincing reasons. 

Homer, the eighth century B.C. Greek poet, is well known for the ‘Iliad’ which tackles the 
Trojan War. Although he glorifies the deeds of the tragic heroes, yet he speaks of the war as a 
catastrophe in which the innocent may suffer and become a victim. To him, Achilles, the glorified 
hero, killed when Paris wounded him in his vulnerable heel, was to inflict much grief upon the 
people of Greece: 

Achilles’ wrath to Greece the direful spring 

Of woes unnumbered heavenly goddess sing.”® 
Anger, one of the seven deadly sins, accounts for the outbreaking of the Trojan War. In 1816, 
young John Keats opened for the first time the translation of Homer by his Elizabethan 
forerunner, George Champman, and the ‘Iliad’ offered him the following lines extracted from 
‘Sorrows’: 

Achilles baneful warmth resounded, O Goodness that impos’d 

Infinite sorrows on the Greek, and many brave souls loos’d 

From breasts heroic; sent them far to that invisible cave 

That no light comforts; and their limbs to dogs and vultures gave. 


The “woes unnumbered’ in Homer’s verse are expressed as ‘infinite sorrows’ in Keats’. ‘What did 
heroic actions do to the souls that were lost in battles?’, Keats wondered? The bodies of men who 
had initiated heroic actions became a good meal for dogs and birds of prey. 

During most of the old times, there had been a general acceptance of war and high 
veneration of heroes, one for which poetry ‘ . . in fact has to plead guilty ‘”’ for intensifying the gist 
of romantic heroism and stressing the concept of heroic actions. Homer’s rejection therefore was a 
deviation from the main stream, and yet was still echoed in subsequent attempts. ‘ For example, . . . 
. during the twenty seven years of war, hot and cold, against Sparta, it is remarkable that two . . 
dramatists: Euripides in tragedy and Aristophenes in comedy, attacked the war in play after play’? 
as an evil. 

The Trojan War has been the finest example of the wars that are waged and fought by 
heroes for a trivial reason, that is Paris’Kidnapping of a woman, Helen, daughter of Zeus and Leda 
and wife of King of Sparta. In Act V, Scene I of his play, Dr.Faustus, Christopher Marlowe wrote 
of that disastrous woman: 


*’_Claire La loutte, La Literature egyptienne, trans. By Maher Gowigaty, Dar El-Fikr, Cairo, 1993,p.95. 

2-Trans. By Richard Lattimore, W.P., p. 5 

'. Arthur Waugh, ‘War-poetry (1914-1918)’, Quarterly Review of Literature, Vol. 230, No. 457, Oct. 1918, 
p. 380. 

2? John Ferguson, War and the Creative Arts, Macmillan, 1927, p. 20. 
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Was this face that launch’d a thousand ships 

and burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 
‘Ilium’ is the Latin name for Troy. Marlowe’s message is clear. The Trojan War and many others 
that struck earth for trivial reasons could have been avoided. Another good example is the Basoos 
War that broke out between two Arab tribes and lasted for forty years. Writers of the past who 
glorified heroic action and courage were, at the same time, warning against war as an evil and 
calling for peace as did Zuhayr Ibn Aby Sulma. Helen became a symbol of destruction and distress. 
Nothing comes out of wars except agony and grief as again pointed out unconsciously. by 
W.B.Yeats in ‘Leda and the Swan’: 

The broken wall, the burning roof and towers 

And Agamemnon dead. 


Agamemnon was the King of the Greek against Troy. The swan in this poem stands for Zeus who 
took this shape to sleep with Leda who in return delivered Helen, a girl of fire and dishonest birth 
for whom greater sins were committed. 

In modern times, John Drinkwater ( 1882-1937 ) dwelt on the same facts in his play, X=O:A 
Night of the Trojan War about two soldiers, one from each side, who were killed. Their minds 
recalled the joys of the past and regretted the days they lived before the eruption of the war. One of 
them had a pretty garden and was about to get married, but the war put an end to his aspirations. 





Having realized that they are only scapegoats, they now think of each other and of the wall which 
separates them in a different manner. 


Again the Wall of Troy, as well as its modern version, the Berlin Wall, a symbol of man’s 
stupidity and malignity, was referred to by a World Wars II poet, Patrick Dickinson in his poem, ‘ 
War’: 

Cold are the stones 

That built the wall of troy, 
Cold are the bones 

Of the dead Greek boy 

Who for some vague thought 
Of honour fell 


The word ‘cold’ in the first line does not refer to the stones, but rather to the cold feelings and the 
indifferent hearts of the kings which are hard like stone. The ‘Greek boy’ could be any ‘X’ soldier 
who experiences death for empty words like glory and honour, not even realizing the cause of 
fighting. Now this innocent young man is dead, deprived of the claimed glory and honor, deprived 
of even sympathy and pity. Equal to his death is the death of another ‘X?’ soldier on the Trojan side, 
and thus the equation ‘X=Zero’ refers to the uselessness of the war. This is the theme of 
Drinkwater’s play, to show the futility of the war. Wilfred Owen stressed the same meaning by 
entitling one of his poems as ‘Futility’ in which he dealt with the waste of lives and premature 
death. Keith Douglas tackled the same idea in ‘Landscape With Figures’ in which he described the 


* kindly see the title page of Chapter IV for another unconscious extract of Yeats. 
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soldiers who are slaughtered in the dawn of their lives as mimes ‘who express silence and futile 
aims’. 

The Romans as well, although living relatively in peace, romanticized war and glorified 
heroism, partly because the means of living were still very basic and demanded heroic efforts, but 
mainly because wars at that time were just face to face duels which depended, more or less, on 
man’s audacity and muscles. So did the Arabs who took pride of tribalism and what we might call 
bragging ‘Antarism’ as reflected in the verse they used to articulate on the brink of battles*’. The 
Romans presented the best example of the Aristotelian hero. Mark Anthony, daring and courageous, 
was sick of love for Cleopatra who might be regarded as another Helen. Like Paris of Troy, Mark 
Anthony was the romantic hero who loved, fought and died. The Romans were the first to develop 
the ars moriendi. Realizing that his excessive love for Rome would not survive an evident defeat, 
Brutus asked one of his followers to hold his sword while he pressed himself hard against it. 

The heroic hero of the Dark Ages inherited the Greco- Roman concepts of chivalry, derived 
from the French ‘cheval’, horse. Besides being bold and gallant, he was also loyal and faithful to 
any oath he took. He sought adventures and risks of life. He had a bond to defend women and 
children, and to help the poor and the old. He abode by the code of fighting which stipulated that 
unarmed persons were not to be killed, horses were not to be wounded and trees were not to be 
uprooted. This verbal code of fighting flourished in Arabia ‘Do not set fire on tents’ and many other 
similar concepts of nobility and gentility were conveyed to Moslem soldiers by their commanders. 
In the seventh century A.D., an anonymous epic written in old English appeared under the title of 
‘Beowulf which is essentially a hero’s story. King Arthur and the Knights of the Round Table, 
most particularly Galahad who, because of his purity, found the Holy Grail, the cup used by Jesus at 
the Final Supper, were the typical representatives of the heroism of these ages. Arthur might be a 
legendary figure, yet it is positive that he had some affinities with the character of Alexander, the 
Great. The finest embodiment of chivalry during the Dark Ages were, perhaps, the twelve paladins 
who used to attend Emperor Charlemagne (742-814). Heroes of the Dark Ages were heroes of love 
and had flaws which determined their fate. These flaws were romanticism, excess or rashness, to 
name some. Vis a vis duels were still the main act of fighting which was mastered and perfected by 
the heroes of these times. Such fightings fascinated and gripped the minds of ordinary people, and 
consequently a charisma was growing and developing which led ultimately to a sort of hero- 
worship. Evenings were spent by pastoral and rustic people talking about the deeds of heroes or 
narrating to children tales of heroism. 

During the Middle Ages, chivalry and soldiership were the zeit geist, the core of living, the 
cornerstone of morality and the ideal conduct of life. Robert Stacery wrote that chivalry can be 
recognized ‘ as an appropriate label for the years between roughly 1100 and 1500’.** A knight was 
supposed to represent the ideal of chivalry and to share the kinship of all true knights. He went 
through a long and arduous training which began when he entered his lord’s household as a page. 
Here he waited at table and worked as an errand-boy. At fifteen he became a squire and followed 
his lord in the hunting-field or the field of battle. At twenty one, if judged 
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worthy, he was dubbed a knight by the king who conferred a sword upon him. This sword lay, 
during the night preceding the ceremony, before the altar where the knight-elect stayed awake till 
daybreak. At the ceremony, the knight swore to guard the defenseless. Alexander Dumas’ The 
Three Musketeers Typifies the knighthood of the Middle Ages. Ordinary people looked up to these 
knights and spent their evenings talking about their deeds. There was a sort of joust and melee 
among knights in full shining armour who charged each other to the ground. ‘The best training in 
arms was to be had in tournaments. In the thirteenth century these were more like war than sports, 
for knights armed themselves and fought exactly as they would in actual battle.’*? Their faces were 
hidden by their armoured headpieces, so each knight had a special blazon painted on his shield by 
which he could be recognized. Such tournaments were good practice in the art of war, but they were 
chiefly social occasions usually attended by women who wanted to make sure that their lives were 





safe and well secured. These knights were ‘traversing the country in quest of adventure, professedly 
bent on redressing wrongs and enforcing rights, sometimes in fulfillment of some vow of religion or 
of love’™* 

Chivalry of the Middle Ages was perfectly demonstrated during the Hundred Years’ War. 
Chaucer served for some time in this war, and was taken as a prisoner to France. His subsequent 
writings, however, seemed unaffected by this experience. During one of the battles of this war, over 
fifteen hundred French knights lay dead in Crecy, a village in France. Their charges never reached 
the English lines for the English were using a new weapon, the longbow, the origination of which 
perhaps dates back to the Pharaohs. They were denied sword stroke and the vulgar militia, no longer 
noble in theory or practice, inflected upon them an agonizing and demeaning death. This incident is 
very meaningful as it would be proved later that the development of war machines would belittle 
the value of heroism. A change of attitude occurred. * So these warriors who professed this chivalry 
most ardently had to learn painfully not to practice it ‘* They reasoned that it was no longer easy to 
meet the enemy in a face to face joust or duel, but that they could be shot at a long distance and 
killed from afar with the new weapon, the powerful longbow. In this dilemma, Jeanne d’Arc 
received her visionary call and headed the Liberation Army of France. On previous occasions, 
cavalry was put in the service of religion. In 1118, some knights volunteered to protect pilgrims. 
They were given a house near Solomon’s Temple, and thus were known as the Knights’ Templars. 
Another group lived by the hospital of St. John in Jerusalem and thus were known as the 
Hospitallers. 

When the Renaissance came to Europe, it rang the bells of a new age of gallant heroism in 
the field of discoveries. The story of Marco Polo who travelled to China at the end of the thirteenth 
century enhanced the spirit of romantic adventure. Chivalry was still the essence of the age. In 
Spain, Cervantes wrote Don Quixote who spent his lifetime fighting mere illusions represented by 
the windmills. Don Quixote has been taken as an example of the soldiers who develop fanciful 
illusions about war and knighthood. While Cervantes exposed reckless chivalry, Sir Thomas More 
attacked any action that might lead to war in his Utopia, a book which depicts an imaginary island, 
probably meant to be England, where everything is nearly perfect. The word, ‘Utopia’, Greek for 
‘nowhere’ has been also used to mean ‘no way’. The bitter defeat of the Spaniards and the 
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destruction of their huge Armada by the English Fleet in 1588 aroused every English man’s 
devotion to do the best for his country. The best representative of the national spirit of that time is 
perhaps Sir Philip Sidney who, when wounded fatally in the battlefield, passed his cup of water to a 
common enemy-soldier, setting a good example of gallantry and nobility. 

In 1642, the Civil War broke out in England: King Charles I and his cavaliers against the 
Parliament and its Roundhead supporters. During this period of conflict, we meet poets who were 
apt to grow rhetorical upon fighting by sea and by land. Edmund Waller, M.P., wrote in an 
exuberance of emotions upon the leaders of the Kingdom in his poem, ‘The Call’: 

Terror and death on his loud cannon waits, 


The sea with spoils his angry bullets straw 
Widows and orphans making as they go 


That was striking war poetry at that time. Although handguns and cannons were brought to light in 
the late fifteenth century to replace longbows and catapults, they were not used effectively until the 
first half of the seventeenth century. In fact, artillery turned the mentality of heroes upside down 
and the concept of heroic heroism head over heels. It caused drastic changes in the nature of the 
battlefield, most important of which is the introduction of the fire element, a matter that ended what 
is called ‘clean wounds’ made by swords, spears or arrows. In fact, while Heraclitus believed that 
the fire is the essence of the universe, there is a sort of belief nowadays that the second extirpation 
of mankind will take place by the means of fire. John Donne had previously foreseen this calamity 
in one of his Holy Sonnets (VII). In his poem, ‘Lament’, F.S.Flint held out that the terminal 
holocaust is evident since soldiers in modern warfare: 
. are no longer the master of fire 
Fire is their master 


Equally important in pertinence to artillery is the expansion of the range and depth of the war 
theatre. In other words, artillery as the main indirect fire production and support element constituted 
a crucial point towards the ‘unseen enemy’ concept which revolutionized the nature of war and the 
gist of romantic heroism. Heroes began to realize that they were only cannon fodder and dummy 
objects targetted and shot from unperceived distance, and that war is no longer a face to face duel. 
But on the other hand, we meet a poet like Richard Lovelace (1618-1658) who in ‘To Lucasta, On 
Going to the Wars’ Left his mistress to ‘war and arms fly’ to ‘embrace with a stronger faith / a 
sword, a horse, a shield . In spite of the invention of handguns and cannons, the concept of romantic 
heroism in war remained till the end of the eighteenth century. Although these inventions slackened 
the concept of heroism, their impact did not prevail the whole country. ‘In Some Vast Wilderness’, 
William Cowper was completely disconnected from the news of the wars: 

On for a lodge in some vast wilderness 

Some boundless contiguity of shade 

Where rumours of oppression and deceit 

Of unsuccessful or successful war, 

Might never reach me more 
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As scientists endeavoured to increase the range of weapons, people’s sufferings increased and the 
concept of romantic heroism withdrew. 

A couple of years before the ushering of the nineteenth century, Nelson achieved a great 
heroic victory over the French in Abu Kier, known as the battle of the Nile. It was during this battle 
that the story of Casabianca came also into being as a heroic one. Casabianca’s father, a commander 
of a French warship, was killed in action. Casabianca, the brave boy, refused to leave his father’s 
ship until it blew up in flames.*° Many other young men at that time looked up to Nelson as their 
ancestors did to Drake. Nelson became a crarisma. T.Campbell who celebrated the victories of 
Admiral Nelson in his poem, “Battle of the Baltic’, helped in the creation of the legend: 

Of Nelson 
Sing the glorious day’s renown 
When to battle fierce came forth 


the night of England flushed 


The legendary death of Nelson spurred Wordsworth to write ‘The Character of the Happy Warrior’ 
in which he introduced a noble summary of the soldiers’ life. Wordsworth dedicated this romantic 
poem to his brother, Captain Wordsworth who fell in action.*’ The Napoleonic Wars earmarked a 
transitional stage between the old and new types of war. The New Machiavellian Militarism which 
Bonaparte introduced to his Grand Army amalgamated the two opposite extremes: valour and ruses, 
symbolized in his words: ‘I know when to exchange the lion’s skin for that of the fox.’** Napoleon 
was keen on enhancing the role of science and technology in the army. His was reported to have 
engineers, doctors, topographers, meteorologists . . . etc. That is to say, the victories he won rested 
on joint effort and team work; individual heroism was almost forsaken. The tide of the Napoleonic 
Wars stopped completely in 1815 during the Sunday Battle which came to be known as Waterloo. It 
is amazing to know that very little poetry or almost none came from the Iron Duke of Wellington, 
Arthur Wellesley, officers and men who took part in this battle. Leo Tolstoy who volunteered for 
the army in the Caucasus based his masterpiece, War and Peace, on the Napoleonic Wars. The 
stream of romantic heroism still went on. In 1824, Lord Byron who fought in the Greek struggle for 
freedom from the Turkish role died heroically after writing one of his finest lyrics, ‘My days are in 
the yellow leaf’, in which he anticipated his death after experiencing some sort of disillusionment 
that is revealed in his poem, ‘All For Love’: 

What are garlands and crowns to the brow that is wrinkled 

‘< tis but as a dead flowerlike with May-dew 
besprinkled: 
Then away with all such from the head that is hoary- 





What care I for the freedom that can only give glory? 


Like Nelson, Byron became another legend. His romantic poetry was taught to school boys in 
England alongwith the classics of Virgil and Horace whose famous words, ‘Dulce Et Decorum Est, 
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Pro Patria Mori’, sweet and fitting it is to die for one’s country, were chosen by Thomas Moore 
before his death in 1852 as a title for one of his fanciful poems: 

O! blest are the lovers and friends who shall live 

The days of thy glory to see; 

But the next dearest blessing that Heaven can give 

Is the pride of thus dying for thee 


In the middle of the century, the ideals of romantic chivalry found expression in ‘ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’, a poem by Lord Tennyson which praises British cavalrymen who, during the 
Crimean War (1854), were destroyed while charging entrenched Russian artillery. Although the 
assault was the result of mistaken orders, it was seen as an example of high ideals which were 
otherwise lost in the modern world: 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why 

Theirs but to do and die 


Boldly they rode and well 
Into the jaws of death 
Into the mouth of hell 


Soldiers here are to accept death ‘boldly’ without fuss or ado. Tennyson’s phrase, ‘mouth of hell’, 
however, opened the eyes of the people to the unrealized fact that modern warfare is a true hell. 
This phrase was very much liked and very often used later by Trench Poets who were destined to 
witness the first modern war which was hell incarnated as will be shown later on. In 1894, George 
Bernard Shaw’s anti-romantic play, Arms And The Man, was produced. In this play, Shaw jeers at 
the traditional hero and attacks romantic heroism. His biggest laugh is at the expense of the 
traditional heroism of the old veterans. The audacity of Shaw’s attack on the romantic aspect of war 
begins with the introduction of the protagonist, Bluntschli who states: * I have no ammunition, what 





use are cartridges in battle , I always carry chocolate instead.” The second stage of the crumbling 
of this ideal is shown when Sergius holds up to ridicule the foolhardily charge on the enemy 
artillery. This suicidal cavalry charge has similarities to the charge of the light brigade. The 
message Shaw wanted to convey is quite understood. If you are short of weapons, do not show your 
muscles because unless you have teeth, you can not bite. Although Shaw’s play offended militarists 
at that time, it was a true prophecy of what would take place in the twentieth century. He succeeded 
to a great extent in refuting the romantic view of war adopted in the play by the heroine, Raina, and 
which was based on her idealistic notion that soldiers are heroes and that who takes the biggest risks 
wins the greatest glory. On top of that, Shaw succeeded in exposing, rather sarcastically, the 
aristocratic ideas of warfare and the traits of romantic heroism such as, to mention some, impulse, 
rashness, imprudence, fancy, impracticability and love of adventures and risks. We notice that in the 
end, Raina welcomed some change in her attitude towards the traditional heroism. 

In the Boer War of South Africa, 1902, the English war machinery overcame the Zulu’s 
robustness. The English fought with Martini rifles in which each round had to be hand - loaded. The 
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Zulu, by contrast, were fighting mainly with spears. The notice that this war dispatched, so had 
done the American Civil War, is that in modern wars, skill, agility and persistence would matter 
less than access to manufacturing capacity. Bravery and romantic heroism are no longer of great use 
in front of modern weaponry and progressive machinery, a fact that was demonstrated but people 
could not get hold of it as a principle. Gunpowder, to tell the truth, is not the coward’s weapon as 
believed by the Zulu; it is the clever’s weapon. 

In World War I, 1914, a surge of romantic enthusiasm and fanciful faith was still there. 
Thomas Hardly hailed the advent of the war in his poem ‘Song of the Soldier’ with romantic 
illusions that ‘Victory crowns the just’. In a letter to Lady Hylton, Sir Henry Newbolt was of the 
same romantic attitude: ‘Ah: It’s a great Age to live In the High Dream of England . . . Think of the 
fleet going up the Dardanells. Think of the centuries . . . Think of Chivalry victorious.’“° Newbolt, 
while writing these words, was definitely thinking of the old ages of heroism. He collected some of 
his romantic or even patriotic poems into a volume which was rewarded with sales of 70,000 
copies’. D.Welland called this kind of romantic verse ‘bardic poetry’, while Newbolt was 
referred to by C.K Stead as ‘imperialist poet’ who liked, by nature, war and invasion. 

Newbolt, however, was to a great extent, reflecting the prevailing mood of enthusiasm, 
bravery, heroism, chivalry and the feelings of the people at that time. Vivian De Sola Pinto gives 
reasons for the war fever of 1914: 


Part of the enthusiasm was certainly due to 

the sense of relief from the intolerable tension 

of the years immediately preceding the 

War and from the drabness and monotony 

of commercialized civilization... . 

Part of it was derived from the English 

Puritan tradition, which had starved in a world of 
competitive commerce, and which now 

seemed to have found an outlet in heroic action.“ 


The heirs of this romantic tradition were simply the youngmen who went to war from 
colleges and high schools, seeking an adventurous affair without attaining the practical experience 
of the battlefield. A Don Quixote atmosphere brooded over the scene. The chivalry and knighthood 
of the Middle Ages reappeared in a modern from. Patriotism and heroism were the key words of the 
period. To find a parallel to the spirit of 1914, it would be necessary to go back to the armies of 
Revolutionary France in 1797 or, 
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on a small scale, to the Independents of Cromwell’s New Model Army of 1645. ‘This was a period 
of euphoria’, wrote I.M.Parsons, ‘when it was still possible to believe that war was a tolerably 
chivalrous affair, offering welcome opportunities to heroism and sacrifice.’ By the end of the 
Great War, however, it was proved that chivalry was impossible and intolerable. There is no longer 
a room for heroic action in modern wars in which every single action is well planned, studied and 
done from afar. Unlike the old heroes, the new combatants were not to face each other. 

Rupert Brooke is taken as a romantic representative of the exhilaration and optimism of the 
period. He reflected and exalted the feelings of the hour, and spoke of a whole generation. In his 
sonnet, ‘Peace’, Brooke comes very close to the Hegelians who believe that war is an awakening 
that stirs the national feelings of the people. This awakening, according to Brooke, is a new 
deliverance: 

Now God be thanked who has matched us with His hour; 
And caught our youth, and wakened us from sleeping. 
With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 
To turn as swimmers into cleanness leaping 


Brooke here is high-spirited. These lines evoke impressions of exaltations and happiness. The 
image ‘as swimmers into cleanness leaping’ suggests that sacrifice in war is a good opportunity for 
purification. This philosophical concept is traced also in Robert Bridges’ ‘Wake up England’ in 
which he wrote to soldiers: ‘Much suffering shall cleanse thee’. 

Brooke’s lines worked like a mass-hysteria among the people of England who longed for 
purgatorial regeneration. As he was writing these lines, recruits poured in. 750.000 had enlisted by 
the end of September, 1914. Brooke, having hammered upon religious feelings, turned to patriotism 
in his following poem, ‘The Dead’: 

Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead 
There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old 
But, dying has made us rarer gifts than gold. 
These laid the world away poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth . 


To him, the bodies of soldiers who die in service turn to be rarer than gold and their blood as sweet 
as wine. Brooke’s blood image as ‘red/Sweet wine’ was picked up in ‘From The Somme’, a poem 
written by another Trench Poet, Leslie Coulson who was destined to meet his end in 1916. The 
image is based on the assumption that Jesus’blood, when crucified, turned into sweet red wine: 

Oft in tavern palour I would sing 

Of morning sun the mountain vine, 

And, calling for a chorus, sweep to string 

In praise of good red wine 


The implication of death here is sacrifice. 
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Brooke’s influence was to prove more powerful in his death than his life. Of all the Great 

War myths, his was‘. . . , the greatest and the most enduring.’*° The sacrificial death was 
also tackled by Wilfred Owen in his poem, ‘Ballad Purchase Money’ which he wrote in an early 
stage of the war: 

O sweet it is and passing sweet 

To live in peace with others 

But sweeter still and far more sweet 

To die in war for others 


Owen here is bombastic, writing on death in action as a sacrifice for the motherland and the people. 
Charles Sorley did the same. ‘There is no fitter end’, he wrote in ‘In Memoriam, V.C.” Than dying 
in war for others: 

There is no fitter end than this 

No need is now to yearn for a sigh 

We know the glory that is his 

A glory that can never die 


In addition to the sacrificial sense, Sorely added a sense of joy and exhilaration of the battle 
activities. In his poem, ‘All the Hills And Vales Along’, he asked soldiers to march ‘to the gates of 
death with a song’: 

On marching men, on 

To the gates of death with a song 

Sow your gladness for earth’s reaping, 

So you may be glad though sleeping. 


Robert Nicholas drew in ‘Thanksgiving’ an analogy between a warrior and a ship going to a dark 
stormy sea, symbolizing death, without fear. Romantic bravery, sacrifice and joy were the 
prevailing mood. Even Isaac Rosenberg who enlisted to obtain an allowance for his mother and who 
wrote: ‘I never joined the army for patriotic reasons’*’, revealed some heroic and romantic aspects 
at the beginning of the war in his poem, ‘The Dead Heroes’ : 

Flame out, you glorious skies 

Welcome our brave 

Kiss their exultant eyes 

Give what they give 


Other soldier poets of the Great War , the adjective was perhaps employed to refer to the 
exhilaration mood of a happy — go — lucky army*® ,swam with the tide of fanciful heroism and 
echoed the romantic glorification of war, taking Brooke as their prototype. Edward Thomas, in 
‘This in No Case of Right or Wrong’, expressed romantically his hatred towards the ‘foe’: 
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I am one crying, God save England. 


She is all we know and live by, and we trust 
She is good and must endure, loving her so: 
And as we love ourselves, we hate her foe, 


In his poem, ‘The Happy Warrior’ Herbert Read wrote a late answer to Wordsworth’s 
question of the happy warrior: 
I saw him stab 
And stab again 
A well killed Boch 
This is the happy warrior 
This is he. 


The word ‘Boch’ stands for any German soldier. The happy warrior, according to Read’s romantic 
attitude at that time, is the one who kills as many enemy soldiers as possible. 
In a sense of romantic enthusiasm, Robert Ernst Vernede held out in his poem, ‘The Call’, 

that no one would refuse to join the army because England expects all her young men to enlist: 

Are there some that being named yet bide? 

Hark once more to the clarion call 

Sounded by him who deathless dies 

This day England expects you all. 


The idea of glory or ‘life in death’ presented by Vernede in the third line of the extract was to recur 
at times in the poetry of the Great War. Julian Grenfell who described war joyfully in his poem, 
‘Into Battle’, as a picnic, thought that those who refuse to go to the field are dead and those who die 
in active service are alive, meaning that in death there is a glorious life and eternal renown for the 
dead in the battle: 

And life is colour and warmth and light. 

And a striving evermore for these; 

And he is dead who will not fight; 

And who dies fighting has increase. 


The word ‘dead’ here means ‘forgotten’. 

At the beginning of 1916, the Brookean legend of romantic heroism was still powerful. 
Romantic heroism intensified patriotism. The nobel cause of fighting for England’s sake was still a 
favorable theme. In ‘The Call’, Vernede wrote: 

Never a goal the captains say 
Matches the one that’s needed now: 
Put the old blazer and cap away 
England colours wait your brow. 


The word ‘colours’ here means the shire flags that ‘wait’ to flicker on the soldiers’ forefronts. In 
another poem, ‘The Listening Post’, Vernede gives more details about this goal: 
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How could he know that if we fail 

The world many lie in chains for years 
And England be a bygone tale 

And right be wrong, and laughter tears? 


The world that ‘may lie in chains’ is most probably the world of the English colonies known as the 
British Empire. 

Shocked by Owen’s gloomy poetry, Graves told him that he had to cheer up because after 
all one has to maintain a spirit above wars’’. With the mere exception of Graves who believed in his 
poem, ‘The shadow of death’ that 

To fight and kill is wrong 
To stay at home wronger 


the rest of the 1914 war poets went to the battlefield with minds preoccupied with fanciful hopes, 
and it took them quite a bit of time to be disillusioned. The first phase of World of War I during 
which war poets hailed fighting had definitely ended in late 1915. Upon spending one year of 
practical experience at the Front, soldiers must have undergone some kind of change. Then the 
second phase began and was to last until June, 1916. It might be considered as a transitional stage 
during which joy and bitterness co-existed. During these six months, poets of the First World War 
began to question the purpose of fighting, a matter which did not occur in a twinkle of an eye. Many 
factors accounted for this gradual change, most important of which was a deep sense of attrition and 
futility. The promised glory and honour for which soldiers fought were to prove absurd and trivial 
in a modern war that rested mainly on machines and chemicals rather than heroic actions and 
fanciful conceptions. Seeing their fellows crushed and gased like vermin, soldiers knew then how 
costly was the pric? In ‘Untitled’, Patrick Shaw Stewart who fought in Greece wrote: 

O hell of ships and cities 

Hell of men like me 

Fatal second Helen, 

Why must I follow thee? 


Stewart, luckily enough, was killed in action before seeing a fatal third Helen. To him, ‘Helen’ 
means destruction and loss, like the destruction of Troy, for no convincing purpose. Sorley who was 
fed up with the daily routine of the battlefield began to feel for the first time the treatment of men as 
vermin and the futility of war as he put it in his poem. ‘A Hundred Thousand Million Mites’: 

A hundred thousand million mites we go 

Wheeling and tacking o’er the eternal plain, 

Some black with death-and some are white with woe. 

Who sent us forth? Who takes us home again? 


In the past, knights and warriors were described as tigers and lions as the case with Richard, Cour 
de Lion, but here Sorley speaks of soldiers as mites which are squashed and squandered by the 
machines of war. The striking figures mentioned in the first line indicate that in modern wars, 
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number of soldiers in no longer of significant importance. If not furnished with updated technology 
of weaponry and trained professionally on battlefield skills, any number of veterans-small or big, 
bold or otherwise-is not effective. In ‘Exposure’, Owen asked ‘What are we doing here?’: 
. We hear the mad gusts tugging on the wire, 

Like twitching agonies of men among its brambles. 

Northward, incessantly, the flickering gunnery rumbles, 

Far off, like a dull rumour of some other war. 

What are we doing here? 


After about two years of practical experience and suffering, they began to ask: ‘What are we 
fighting for?’ ‘For England’, ‘For the King’ and other pre 1916 answers seemed meaningless, 
unsatisfactory and unconvincing as pointed out by T.M. Kettle in his poem, ‘To My Daughter 
Betty’: 

Know that we fools, now with the foolish head, 

Died not for flag, nor king, nor emperor 


Another Great War poet who questioned the purpose of fighting is Marc De Larreguy. The ‘Pro 
Patria’ reply he got from flag wavers and war mongers could neither persuade his mind nor soothe 
his indignation. Still skeptic, the unhappy warrior, De Larreguy felt an obligation, unlike 
Tennyson’s soldiers of the Light Brigade, to ‘reason why’, and yet he never knew: 

I ask, hoping to understand 

This slaughter’s purpose. The reply 

I get is: ‘For the Motherland!’ 

But never know the reasons why.” 


The self, having been withdrawn for about two years, has now emerged against the other 
represented by the war fans. 

In June 1916, the great expectations of victory and hope turned to be hard times. The battle 
of Somme started, ushering the dawn of the darker phase of World War I, and representing a U turn 
in its course. It was after this offensive that the chauvinists of 1914-16 began to realize the point- 
lessness of war, that this was not a war of the old type and that they were only a cog in a huge 
machine. They realized that the war they were fighting turned to be different from the one they had 
imagined and accepted. The slaughter of 60.000 men on the Somme by cannons and the miserable 
tragedy of the soldiers involved made Trench Poets renounce the previous sense of pride and 
replace it with doubt. Those who hailed the advent of war were eager in mid 1916 to express their 
distaste towards rhapsodic emotionalism, and to deglorify the militarism which defended what God 
abandoned.” The introduction of gas upset all the heroic conceptions of the past. Modern war is no 
longer the vis-a-vis fencing of the Middle Ages feudal system. It is a remotely controlled and 
highly destructive activity that obliterate indiscriminately whatever exists in its spacious and 
boundless fronts. It is a war of gas in which the individual hero became unheroic and helpless. As 
soldiers were mown by the mobile machinery of the war and gas, they began to disdain the feeling 


50. ‘The Soldier’s Soliloquies’, trans. from French by D.R. Owen. 
*'_Kindly see A.E. Houseman, ‘Epitaph on an Army of Mercenaries’. 
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of being treated as animals or insects. While individualism rose over chauvinism, the number of 
recruits slackened obviously and the government had to adopt compulsory conscription. The third 
phase of the Great War commenced during the Somme offensive and lasted well until the end of the 
war. The most remarkable war poet of this period and the most furious exponent of anger is 
Siegfried Sassoon who was actually in uniform on the first day of the War and did experience all of 
its phases. At the very beginning, Sassoon maintained a Brookean aspect of romantic heroism and 
had some delusions to start with.” In one of his early poems. ‘ Absolution’, he wrote happily of the 
wars: 

We are the happy legion, for we know 

Time’s but a golden wind that shakes the grass 


now, having claimed the heritage of heart, 
what need we more, my comrades and my brothers? 


‘Time’ in the second line of the extract means ‘lifetime’. ‘grass’ is understood to be soldiers whose 
lifetime is very short and delicate. The line recalls Shakespeare’s description of life as a walking 
shadow. The whole quotation is again an answer to Wordsworth’s ‘The Happy Warrior’: 

Who is the happy warrior? who is he 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be? 


Sassoon then moved to the second phase when the interrogative mode found a passage to his verse. 
Sassoon who came from an upper middle class background, enjoying the knightly privileges of 
riding horses, going to opera concerts and playing cricket, imagined fighting as a justified noble 
activity in both theory and practice. Being an officer in his Majesty’s Royal Army, he was supposed 
to show the utmost degree of gentility and bravery. In fact he did, however ,the variants worked 
very hard against his intentions and deeds. Sassoon discovered that modern warfare is a dirty 
business that rests largely on bluffs and savageries. Because necessity is the mother of invention, 
many destructive weapons were brought forth during the course of war. As soldiers were crushed 
under the heels of these tyrant machines like vermin, any thought or talk of gallantry was 
nonesense. Sassoon was unprepared for this drastic change. He was mentioned in dispatches, but 
this could not compensate for the agony he felt. We have to bear in mind that the problem was not 
in modern war itself because after all what happened in this century was the natural, rather 
expected, evolution of the progress of science. The problem was in the minds of this generation of 
young men who stood midway between the old and the new concepts of fighting. This generation 
was destined, not only to absorb the shock but to pay the price as well. Knighthood in modern wars 
means much vulnerability and little flexibility, and has been used as a synonym to impracticability, 
sometimes even stupidity: 

And then he thought: tomorrow night we trudge 

Up to the trenches, and my boots are rotten. 


To-night he’s in the pink; but soon he “II die 
And still the war goes on; we don’t know why 


5? Siegfried Sassoon, Siegfried’s Journey, Faber, 1945, p. 17. 
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The extract is from Sassoon’s poem, ‘In the Pink’ which, in fact, leaves us in the blue mood. 
Sassoon witnessed the Somme Offensive during which he fought bravely and acquired the title of 
‘Mad Jack’. 

The breaking point in Sassoon’s career as an officer came after the death of his brother in 
action. It was not, however, the main reason for change because at that time Sassoon’s fury had 
already reached a point of culmination. It was in the proverb sense the straw that broke the camel’s 
back. Unlike Wordworth who was motivated by the death of his brother in action to write ‘The 
Happy Warrior’, and instead of passive suffering, Sassoon was determined to take a positive step. 
He decided to join Bertrand Russell and other pacifists who believed that pacifism is the only 
possible answer to the question of modern warfare. In July 1917, Sassoon wrote to his commanding 
officer: 

I have seen and endured the sufferings of the 
troops, and I can no longer be a part to 
prolong those suffering for ends which I 
believe to be evil and unjust. I am 

making this statement as an act of wilful 
defiance of military authority, because 

I believe that the war is being deliberately 
prolonged by those who have the power to end 
it. I believe that this war upon which I 
entered as a war of defense and liberation 
has now become a war of aggression and 
conquest.” 


Sassoon then versified his statement and protested against the mismanagement and political errors 
of leaders as well as the hasty decisions activated by blind emotions. In ‘A Song of the War’, he 
wrote: 

Oh, see him in the House of Commons, 

Passing laws to put down crime, 

While victims of his passions 

Trudge on in mud and slime 


A fellow soldier, Ford Madox Ford, wrote on the same point in his novel, No More Parades: ‘ . 
endless muddles, endless follies, endless villainies. All these men given into the hands of the most 
cynically care-free intrigurers in long corridors who made plots that harrowed the hearts of the 





world. All these men toys, all these agonies mere occasions for picturesque phrases to be put into 
politicians’speeches.’°* Sassoon also attacked commanders and staff officers who play war games 
on maps at their headquarters, unaware of the burdens of living at the Front. He embodied all these 
thoughts in his poem, “The General’: 

Good-morning; good morning!, the General said 


A] .M.Gergson, Poetry of the First World War, Camelot Press, 1964, p. 29. 
>*_Rord Madox Ford, No More Parades, in Parade’s End, Alfred Knop, New York, 1961, p. 296. 
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When we met him last week on our way to the line. 
Now the soldiers he smiled at are most of em dead, 
And we’re cursing his staff for incomplete swine. 


Sassoon then satirized men of religion who did not practice what they eloquently preached. On 
numerous occasions, Sassoon employed satire together with an ironical tone that characterizes most 
of his poems. In ‘They’, we meet a bishop speaking highly of the young men who fight for a just 
cause, challenge death and sacrifice their blood to achieve victory over an anti-Christ foe: 


The Bishop tells us: ‘when the boys come back 

They will not be the same; for they’ Il have fought 

In a just cause: they lead the last attack 

On Anti-Christ; their comrades’ blood has bought 

New right to breed an honourable race, 

They have challenged Death and dared him face to face’. 


The bishop here reminds us of Pope Urban II who activated the Crusades for secular purposes under 
the cover of salvation and redemption. Although the cause of the Crusades was not quite just, they 
offered a good atmosphere for chivalry and knighthood, a thing that could not at all be established 
fully during the Great War and after. To prove that this bishop was not addressing soldiers of the 
1914-18 War, let us examine the last line of the extract on hand, ‘They have challenged Death and 
dared him face to face’. Since this bishop had never been to the Front, he imagined that a Middle 
Ages war was being fought when, through swordmanship, veterans were actually defying death. 
Sword drawing and crossing have now become water under the bridge. Impetuous champions of 
warlike nature and fiery men of action can not cope with modern warfare. Combat actions 
nowadays do not require courtesy, feudal nobility and excessive devotion. They depend, to a great 
extent, on piracy everywhere and trickery. Even the Geneva Accords that have been concluded to 
regulate some aspects of fighting and lessen brutalities are seldom respected. Compare the 
reluctance of Saladin, the flower of the Moslem chivalry, to kill Reginald of Chatillon when his 
sword dropped from his hands to the suffocation of thousands of soldiers by mustard gas in 1917 
and you immediately get to know the principles of modern wars if there are any. Soldiers in modern 
fightings are killed like bugs or cockroaches by deceptive weapon systems which are, in most of the 
cases distant and unseen. Thus any call to romanticize modern warfare will fall on deaf ears. Instead 
of heroic romanticism, we have now the new objective realism.” Hence, in a very realistic manner, 
Sassoon comments on the bishop words: 

‘We’re none of us the same!’ the boys reply. 

‘For George lost both his legs; and Bill’s stone blind; 

Poor Jim’s shot through the lungs and likes to die 

And Bert’s gone syphilitic 


George, Bill, Jim, Bert and many others are the victims of modern warfare. Can honey words and 
lip services flatter and deceive these soldiers!? Now we have realistic unheroic poetry instead of the 


Kindly see Stead, The New Poetic, pp. 88-93. 
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fanciful heroic poetry of the past. The new realism portrayed the hellish state of the modern wars 
and depicted the poor conditions of soldiers in them. Sassoon also criticized civilians. In his poem, 
‘Suicide in the Trenches’, these civilians held delightful talks about war while sitting comfortably 
indoor, not caring to take the trouble of inquiring about what was really happening in the field: 

You smug-faces crowds with kindling eye 

Who cheer when soldier lads march by, 

Sneak home and pray you’ ll never know 

The hell where youth and laughter go. 


Sassoon also acted against women who encouraged men to go to the battlefield only to take pride of 
their sacrifices: 

You worship decorations; you believe 

That chivalry redeems the war’s disgrace. 

You make us shells. You listen with delight, 

By tales of dirt and danger fondly thrilled. 


The lines are from his poem, “Glory of Women’. ‘You make us shells’ refers to the working of 
women for war effort’. Other Trench Poets shared Sassoon his feeling towards women. In Owen’s 
‘Disabled’, women encourage the legless veteran to volunteer and now ‘touch him like some queer 
disease’ . In both ‘Daughter of War’ and ‘Girl to Soldiers on Leave’, Rosenberg showed women 
admiring male violence . Sassoon who threw his military cross in the mercy, a river in England, was 
looked upon as a deserter and was about to be court-martialled, but finally was reposted. Sassoon 
was lucky to survive the trauma of war, but something died inside him that was never repaired. It is 
interesting to know that Sassoon wrote an introduction to the Eighth Army anthology, Poems From 
Sicily and Italy. 

There is now a new tone, a new attitude towards war and the fallen. Soldier poets of 1916- 
18 began to debunk the old Brookean myth when they faced the naked truth of modern warfare. 
Modern wars do not tolerate any chivalrous affair. Modern wars do not discriminate since they rest 





on mass destruction weapons. Death in action is no longer heroic; it is a demeaning death that 
comes from nowhere by the meanest weapons and machines the world has ever had. Soldiers are 
sliced in modern wars and torn to atoms like animals by unseen enemies. These are some of the 
harsh realities of modern warfare. Brooke’s sonnets known by heart in the early months of the Great 
War were looked upon later with great contempt. It was discovered in 1916 that these sonnets are 
flagrant lies, and that they do not belong to this century. The futility and savagery of modern 
warfare have degraded these poems and mocked at any call for romantic heroism. Brooke himself 
died before being exposed intensively to the harsh realities of modern warfare. Had he lived longer 
to experience the cruel fighting of 1916-18 in the Western Front, he would have certainly written in 
a different tone.” Philip Gillespie Bainbridge intended his poem, ‘If I should die’ to be an ironical 
contrast to Brooke’s ‘The Soldiers’: 


‘During the Second World War, they were allowed to work in field hospitals and bands. There are women 


soldiers nowadays in many armies. War at the present time is no longer ‘men’s business, not ladies’ as 
stated by Margraet Mitchel in Gone With The Wind. 
°° Edmund Blunden, War Poets: 1914-1918, Longman, 1958, p. 18. 
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If I should die, be not concerned to know 
The manner of my ending, if I fell 
Leading a forlorn charge against the foe, 
Strangled by gas, or shattered by a shell 


The word ‘gas’ in the last line of the extract belongs to a group of non-poetic words that forced 
themselves in the war poetry of this century. The word alludes to the usage of mustard gas in 
1917 by the Germans, the consequences of which were the torture and death of thousands of 
soldiers before deployment. The unheroic death of these soldiers in the preparatory area of attack 
meant the end of noble fighting and marked the death of physical boldness. An analogy has been 
drawn between soldiers dying of suffocation in chemical warfare and vermin killed by 
insecticides. The evident outcome is a change in the attitude of soldiers towards war and a 
change in the psychology of the warrior as well. A gas mask was added to the load a soldier 
had to carry on his back, symbolizing the agony of the war and stressing the 
importance of science in modern fighting to develop what is called ‘counter measures’. 
Wilfred Owen who died only one week before the end of the war while leading his men across 
the Sambre”, and whose parents received the telegram announcing his death at the same time 
when the churches’ bells were ringing to welcome the news of the Armistice, wrote on the 
helplessness of man against modern gas in ‘Dulce Et Decorum Est’: 
eer ae I saw him drowning. 
In all my dreams, before my helpless sight, 
He plunges at me, guttering, choking, drowning 


Here we have a poor soldier suffocating, like an insect, by gas. Owen, having told us some things 
about the syndromes of gas, moved to a series of conditional clauses: 

If in some smothering dreams you too could pace 

Behind the wagon that we flung him in, and watch 

The white eyes writhing in his face, 


If you could here, at every jolt the blood 
Come gargling from the froth — corrupted lungs 


Owen here means to say that if you saw all this, you would have another attitude towards war, 
patriotism and heroism for man who was once a hero in the old wars can not now ‘help’ it in the 
modern war of gas which does not discriminate between him and vermin, and which has put an end 
to his heroism. Owen then ends his poem, disclosing the ‘old lies’ about war told to schoolboys: 

My friend, you would not tell with such high zest 

To children and not for some desperate glory 

The old lie: Dulce et decorum est 

Pro Patria Mori 


“A River flowing in France. 
>” Frank Field, British and French Writers of the First World War, Cambridge, 1991, p.243. 
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Although Owen fought gallantly, he maintained a humanitarian vision of the war. He wrote 
to pity the soldiers who die unheroically as vermin or cattle, and warn posterity and civilians against 
the horror, destructiveness and indiscrimination of war. Having realized that modern warfare is 
futile and that it consumes men and material, he made it clear in his verse that zest and zeal will 
beget only bitterness and aggressiveness. Being an officer, Owen shouldered a responsibility 
towards his men and, on one occasion, he chose to leave Craiglockhart, a war hospital, where he 
was treated from nerve shock and breakdown to return to them to resume his mission. In fact, none 
of the 1916-18 poets called for disobedience, indifference and cowardice. They endeavoured to 
open the eyes of the people to the slaughter of modern warfare. Since they were the first generation 
of laboratory rats on which new weapons were tested, they wrote honestly and truthfully about their 
experience and about the tyranny and injustice of modern wars. Dylan Thomas wrote that Owen 
was to show, to England, and the intolerant world, the foolishness, unnaturalness, horror, 
inhumanity, and insupportability of War, and to expose, so that all could suffer and see, the heroic 
lies% which are no longer credible. 

The only soldier poet of the First World War who anticipated its third phase early in 1915 
before his death in action is Charles Sorley. He was also the first one to get the right number of 
World War I cost of lives which he put in ‘ When you See Millions of the Mouthless Dead’: 

When you see millions of the mouthless dead 

Across your dream in pale battalion go, say not 

Soft things as other men have said, 

That you'll remember : For you need not so. 

Give them not praise. For, deaf, how should they know 


He described heroic and patriotic verse as a living lie.” T. Sturge Moore described Sorley as 
unusually clear-eyed and affectionate rebel who did not only feel that things were wrong, but could 
point them out with unerring finger.” 

The First World War ended in 1918, but the bombardment of minds lasted for so many 
years. Many of the demobilized had never done well again. They were welcomed by joblessness 
and ‘rejected as layabouts’®'. Materialistic reconstruction started right after the end of the war. 
Physical wounds proved healable, but the psychological conditions of the people were at their 
worst. Soldiers repatriating were almost good for nothing. Many could not recover from this 
nightmare. Europe’s dignity and long history of knighthood was stained and wounded deeply. Shaw 
is said to have depicted Europe in the wake of the Great War as a mad and desolate house in his 
play, Heartbreak House (1919). Although repentance was not sincere, Europe learnt a lot of useful 
lessons which, I personally believe, have made it prosperous today. First, the age of chivalry and 
fanciful illusions is over forever. It will never be revived again. The wheel of science and 
technology started running, treading on old ideals. The principle of surviving and fighting for 





**_Dylan Thomas, ‘Wilfred Owen’, Quiet Early One Morning, David Higham Associates, New York, 1946, 
p. 117. 
“° The Letters of Charles Sorley, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1919, p. 38. 


°_T. Sturge Moore, The Magazine of English Association, Oct. 1936, p. 261. 
“Maurice Hussey, Poetry of the First World War, Longman, 1967, p. 146. 
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survival must be reflected in the army. Young people began to show reluctance to join the army 
unless there is a good reason and just cause to fight for. The new hero emerged, and was accepted 
and recognized as the unheroic hero who deals with matters both realistically and rationally, hates 
fighting for the mere sake of fighting, watches his step and movement, and takes the necessary 
counter-measures in order not to be crushed like vermin by unseen enemies using progressive 
weapon systems. Last, but not least, people realized that modern warfare is a genocide that does not 
discriminate between the old and the young, male and female, trees and buildings. 

The inter-war period witnessed the birth of Great War novels, most of which appeared on 
the other side of the Atlantic. Ernest Hemingway, the American Byron, took part in the War and 





wrote a great novel, A Farewell To Arms. The story is about an American ambulance officer, 
Henry, serving with the Italian Army during the 1914-18 War. He falls in love with an English 
nurse, Catherine. Wounded and carried to a hospital, Henry enjoys an interlude from the battle and 
romance. Then, on returning to the front, he finds himself part of disorganized retreat. Here is the 
climax of the novel when Hemingway contrasts the hero’s bitter feelings about the fighting with his 
passion for the woman who bears his child. Henry rejoins his girl, but she passes away calmly. 
Henry bids farewell to the arms in the battle as well as to the arms of his beloved. The death of 
Catherine stands for the death of the pastoral age of romanticism while the death of the unborn baby 
represents the frustration, the punishment and the loss of hope. Inl929,A.W.Wheen’s translation of 
Erich Maria Remarque’s All Quiet On 

The Western Front appeared. What is really interesting about Remarque’s novel is that it was 
written from the German point of view. It is the story of Paul Baumer who enlists with his 
classmates in the German army of World War I. They become soldiers with youthful enthusiasm. 
But the world of work, duty, culture and progress they had been taught breaks into pieces under the 
first bombardment in the trenches. Through years of vivid horror, Paul holds fast to a single vow: to 





fight against the principle of hate that meaninglessly pits young men of the same generation but 
different uniform against each other, if only he can come out of the war alive. Like Owen, he, 
ironically enough, fell just a few days before the armistice. Eugene Lohrke described the novel as 
‘the most ultimately disquieting of all war books yet written’® Perhaps the most notable war novel 
to come out of World War I is Paths of Glory by Humphery Cobb who served in the Western Front. 
The events take place in November 1915, when the 3rd Battalion of the 63rd Infantry Regiment had 
refused to go over one of the hazardous tops. The order was given by a general who had never been 
to the front. It meant only the obliteration of this battalion. The whole battalion was chastised and 
one man from every company sentenced to be shot. The victims were selected by the companies’ 
commanders who drew a number out of a hat. This incident is meaningful because it indicates that 
Sassoonism found a way to military personnel before even Sassoon expressed his desire not to 
serve any more in the army. 

The Spanish Civil War (1936), although theoretically contributed to the outbreak of the 
Second World War, yet it practically helped undermine the remaining weeds of illusions . During 


Francis Winwar, ‘The World War and the Arts’, War in the Twentieth Century, ed. Willard Waller, The 
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the course of this War, Julian Bell questioned in his poem, ‘Arms and the Man’, the cause of 
fighting for the King and Country : 

Yes, though for King and Country once men bled 

What use are either to a man that’s dead? 


Ernest Hemingway dealt with the Spanish Civil War in his remarkable novel, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls. The bell that tolls here is the church’s bell which does not welcome victory, but rather lament 
the dead. A whole generation was brought up on this vision so that at the beginning of World War 
II, a new mentality appeared, the plantation and preparation of which took about a complete century 
or so. An English soldier, Harold Ivor Rowbery, wrote to his mother early during the Second World 


War, summing up the strife of change throughout the long years : ‘I am no flag —waving patriot . . 
»*64 





. . nor can I fancy myself in the role of a gallant crusader.’ ™* This is in brief the modern realistic 
attitude that was developing against the futility and absurdity of heroism. 

That was the case before the Eighth Army. We have reviewed more than three thousand and 
five hundred years of pro and anti-war movements, the sum total of which can be addressed as 
Brookeanism’ versus Sassoonism. Although both have had several flows and ebbs, the former 
enjoys a relatively larger historical background than the later. Brookeanism refers to the age of 
chivalry and the life of knighthood. The knights of the past usually lived up to a vow: a vow for the 
country as the case with Brutus and the chauvinists of 1914-16; a vow for religion as the case with 
the Templars and the Crusaders; a vow for helping the poor and sick as the case with the Knights of 
the Round Table and the Hospitallers; a vow for the king as the case with Uriah and the twelve 
paladins of emperor Charlemagne; a vow for friendship as the case with Dumas’ three musketeers 
and a vow for love as the case with Mark Anthony and the Arab knight, Abu Firas. Most of these 
vows, however, if not all of them, being very much idealized and exaggerated, turned to be flaws 
and consequently brought forth doom. These knights were known for courage, bravery and boldness 
as the case with the Carthaginian leader, Hannibal, the Irish hero, Cuchulain and Antarah. They 
were also known for nobility, gentility and courtesy as the case with Sir Philip Sidney. They loved 
risks adventure and chances of life as the case with Byron. The greatest flourishing of chivalry was 
perhaps during the fourteenth country when it became a social ideal. Chivalry as an exalted ideal of 
conduct found its truest expression in the anonymous Middle English, ‘Sir Gawagne and Green 
Knight’ (1370) whose beheading scene is made to illustrate the fidelity of the pledged word, the 
trust in God, and the unshakable courage that should characterize the knight. Besides the afore- 
mentioned pluses, the knight possessed grave flaws as well. Most of them were rash, reckless and 
imprudent as the case with shaw’s Sergius. They also lacked practicability, sound judgement and 
were deceived by romantic and fanciful illusions as the case with Don Quixote. 

Let us now move to Sassoonism and shed some lights on the drastic change from heroic 
heroism to unheroic heroism. Several trends and events have contributed to the formation of 
Sassoonism as an established and recognized movement. First come the Industrial Revolution 
which activated scientific technology and introduced highly destructive weapons and ruthless war 
machines into the battlefield. The outcome was increasing the mobility and range of the war so that 
the enemy is now remote and unseen. There is also the humanitarian approach which calls for 
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fraternity and regards modern war as a fratricide and a willful act against God. We have also 
Individualism which questioned the ‘one for all’ concept. There is also Humaneness which denied 
the gist of scapegoats and sacrifices. Then comes the rational stream which spurred logical and 
reasonable handling of situations, practicability and sound judgments. An important movement is 
Pacifism which is seen as the only possible solution for the dilemma of modern disputes and 
fightings. Last but not least we have the new realism which depicted modern warfare honestly as a 
hell on earth in which soldiers are crushed like vermin. Sassoonism opened the eyes of the world to 
the inhumanity, indiscrimination and futility of modern warfare. It exposed the stupidity of political 
and military management, the hypocrisy of men of religion and the indifference of civilians. It 
disclosed the greed and lust of war mongers and war profiteers. Throughout the course of men’s 
history, there have been many glints of Sassoonism. We can find a trace in the fifteenth century 
B.C. in ‘The Woes of the Soldier’ which reverberates back to the complaints of a miserable 
Egyptian footslogger. Before his death in action in 1918, Owen concluded in ‘Insensibility’ that 
those who reject Sassoonism are crushed: 

That they should be as stones; 

Wretched are they, and mean 


Owen’s curses recall Nestor’s about three thousands years ago. Nestor was the wisest and oldest of 
the Greeks in the Trojan War: 

That wretch, that monster, that delights in war; 

Whose lust is murder, and whose horried joy 

To tear his country, and his kind destroy" 


Sassoonism is not a call for rebellion or mutiny. It does not indicate lack of patriotism, nor intended 
to demoralize soldiers. In the philosophical and humanitarian sense, it is a trend towards realism in 
the battlefield which helps unfetter anger and indignation at the mismangement of political leaders, 
the stupidity of staff officers and the hypocrisy of men of religion. Sassoonism can be also defined 
as the practicability in approaching the front and dealing with matters in the field. In short, it is an 
attempt to know one’s self, know the cause and know the enemy as magnificently demonstrated by 
Khalid Ibn Al Walid, Ibrahim Pasha . . etc. Homer, Euripides, Aristophenes, Sir Thomas More, 
Shaw, Drinkwater, Hemingway, Remarque, Owen, Rosenberg, Sassoon and many others are the 
preachers of objective realism. In the age of inter-continental missiles with nuclear warheads, it is 
important that we listen to those voices and learn from our unpleasant experiences and mischiefs. I 
find no better lines to end this chapter than the popular wisdom of an early nineteenth century 
almanac: 

When after many battles past, 

Both tir’d with blows, make peace at last, 

What is it, after all, the people get? 

Why! Taxes, widows, wooden legs, and debt . . k 


&_ Iliad’, trans. by Alexander Pope. 


2 -Scott Bates (ed.), Poems of War Resistance: From 2300 B.C. to the Present, Crossman Publishers, New 
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Chapter 2 


Having surveyed the history and development of war poetry until well after the turn of the 
century, let us now move to the themes tackled by the Eighth Army poets, on top of which comes 
the tittle of this chapter, the truth untold, the pity of war, the pity war distilled.’ The pity of war is 
really the focus from which other war-related subjects issue and on which they meet. ‘To pity and 
whatever mourns in man’® is, according to Owen, the ultimate goal of war poetry. ‘The poetry is in 
the pity’®’, he wrote. The tragedy of modern warfare has generated real terror and deep pity in the 
Aristotelian sense. 

In Capuzzo, a place in Cyrenaica, eastern part of Libya, an Eighth Army poet, Hamish 
Henderson, halted by a graveyard where he began to feel the ‘pity of war’ as conveyed in the 
following extract from ‘Fort Capuzzo’: 

One evening, breaking a jeep journey at Capuzzo; 
I noticed a soldier as he entered the cemetery 

And stood looking at the grave of a fallen enemy 
Then I understood the meaning of the word ‘pietas’ 


The word. ‘pietas’ is the Old French for ‘pity’. In pitying the dead enemy, Henderson here is feeling 
the same as the First World War poet, Charles Sorley who had reached, in August 1914 , the 
realization that the war was a hideous fratricidal massacre, a feeling which is now becoming a 
recurrent tradition in war poetry. In his poem, “To Germany’, Sorley wrote: 

And in each other’s dearest ways we stand 

And hiss and hate. And the blind fight the blind 


Sorley calls his enemy a brother, and to kill your brother is to be ‘blind’. Returning to Hendeson’s 
attitude of pitying the foe, one, most probably, thinks that Henderson himself is the soldier who 
entered the cemetery. His understanding of the word ‘pietas’ does not refer only to the lexical 
meaning, but to the concept of commiseration as well on which Owen previously wrote in a preface 
he sketched out for future publication of his poems: ‘This book is not about heroes . . . ., not 
anything about glory, honour, might . . except War. My subject is War and the pity of War’ ”™? Owen 
who came to know Sassoon when both were confined to a war hospital, Kraiglockhart, was 
determined to carry the Sassoonish anger into something deeper and more constructive. While 
Sassoon’s anger made him seek reposting and discharging, Owen’s pity made him return to the 
Front, when there was another alternative, to die with his men. ”! 
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- Wiflred Owen, ‘Strange Meeting’. 
6. ‘Insensibility’. 
°_ Edmund Blunden (ed.), The Poems of Wilfred Owen, Chatto and Windus, 1965, p.40. 


“Addressing himself indirectly was a favorable style of Henderson. Previously, he attacked King Farouk of 





Egypt in a harsh lampoon, using a pseudonym to avoid legal charge. 
”_ Ibid., p.40. 


”_ E.L.Black, Nine Modern Poets, Macmillan, 1996, p.33. 
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But what are the implications of the Owenite pity? Or, to rephrase the question, what is the 
pathos of modern warfare? First of all, it is a pity that soldiers are killed in the prime of their life for 
uncherished causes. Henderson’s soldier was just eighteen years old: 


. Here’s another ‘Good Jerry’! 
. . Just eighteen. Must be hard up for Man-power. 


Henderson’s humanitarian attitude of sorrow, grief and sympathy here coincided with a gist of 
fraternity, and consequently he replaced the word ‘enemy’ in the former extract with the word 
‘Jerry’ which stands for any German soldier. The blood that is being squandered here has no 
nationality; it is a human blood shed in vain. Henderson’s couplet recalls a fellow dead German 
soldier, an eighteen years old youngman who drew the attention of Sassoon earlier in another 


fraternal attitude: 


As I stepped over one of the Germans, an 
impulse made me lift him up from the 
miserable ditch. . . . his blonde face 
was disfigured, except by mud which I 
wiped from his eyes and mouth with his 
coatsleeve . . . . He didn’t look to be 
more than eighteen. Hoisting him a little 
higher, I thought what a gentle face he 
had . . . . Perhaps I had some dim sense 
Of futility which had put an end to this 
good — looking youth. ”? 


Of the poets of the Eighth Army who wrote on premature death’ is Keith Douglas. Running 
into a decayed corpse of a German soldier, he wrote in ‘Vergissmennicht’: 


We found the place again, and found 
The soldier sprawling in the sun 


the dust upon the paper eye 
and the stomach like a cave 


Unlike the dead soldier in Owen’s ‘Futility’ who is moved to a sunny spot at least in the 
reader’s mind” the soldier in Douglas’ is ‘sprawling’ in an awful way in the sun. The ‘paper eye’ is 
a dead motionless eye. The image of a balloon belly which indicates bodily deterioration is 
reminiscent of Robert Graves’ ‘The Dead Boch’ which stands for any German soldier: 


. . . . propped against a shattered trunk 
In a great mess of things unclean, 
Sat a dead Boch; he scowled and stunk 


”_ Martin Taylor, Lads, Constable, 1984, p.43. 


‘In loss of lives, World War II was the costliest war in history. Probably between 15 to 20 million soldiers 


were killed in action. 





”>_ C.B.Cox (ed.), Modern Poetry, Edward Arnold, 1963, p.53. 
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With clothes and face a sodden green, 
Big-bellied, spectacled, crop-haired, 
Dribbling black blood from nose and head 


Graves here is depicting a messy picture of mutilation, using gloomy colours. In the backcloth 
appears a broken tree to intensify the sense of attrition and deepen the feeling of compassion. 

It is a pity, as old as Homer up to the Two Gulf Wars, that the younger generations are 
doomed in wars which are launched for no convincing reasons. In ‘Gallantry’ , Keith Douglas 
named other casualties, killed in the flourishing stage of their lives. He introduced three ironically 
called ‘heroes’. They are reminiscent of John Dos Passoss’ Three Soldiers, 1921 which belongs to 
the lost generation of the post 1914-18 War, renamed the ‘angry generation’ aftermath the Second 
World War. In ‘Landscape With Figures’, Keith Douglas presented the first soldier, Thomas who 
suffered from the consequences of modern warfare. Seeing his wounds and the blood pouring out of 
them, he went hysterically mad and started poking his fingers in them until he died of bleeding and 
consumption: 

But you who like Thomas came 
To poke fingers in the wounds 
Find monuments and metal poises. 


Peter , the second doomed soldier, was killed by an 88, a German cannon used effectively against 
tanks: 
Peter was unfortunately killed by an 88. 
It took his leg away, he died in the ambulance. 
I saw him crawling on the sand; he said 
. . they’ve shot my foot off 


The extract is from Keith Douglas’ ‘Aristocrats’, published elsewhere under the title of ‘Sportsmen’ 
Like an animal, peter crawled on the sand. His condition in the ambulance harks back to Wilson 
Gibson who wrote earlier during World War I in his poem, ‘In The Ambulance’: 

Both his legs are shot away 

And his head is light, 

So he keeps on muttering 

All the blessed night. 


Peter reminds us also of Franz Kemmerich in Remarque’s All Quiet On The Western Front whose 
legs were to be amputated, but while Kemmerich was tormented by this incident, Peter described 





his wound euphemistically. It is not his foot that was shot off; it was rather his leg, but he, as 
Sassoon sarcastically had outlined in ‘ Does it Matter’, disclosed that he did not mind: 

Does it matter? — losing your legs?. . . . 

For people will always be kind, 

And you need not show that you mind 


The third soldier is Conard who received a splinter that wound up his life. Keith Douglas wrote in 
‘Galantry’: 
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Conard luckily survived the winter: 
He wrote a letter to welcome 

The auspicious spring: only his silken 
Intentions served with a single splinter 


Conard had plans regarding the promising spring. He was probably going to get married like the 
Greek soldier in Drinkwater’s X=O. His dreams of a wife, a house, a child and a piece of land could 
not be fulfilled for he was mown before the harvest season just like James, Harmworth and William 
in A.P.Herbert ‘Beaucourt Revisited’. 

The waste of myriad soldiers’ lives in the flush of youth is expressed by an Eighth Army 
poet, C.A.Morris, in his poem, ‘To J.M.’ as a ‘green and early harvesting’, a new version of 
Sassoon’s ‘poor little harvest’’”*: 

If beloved, Summer brings, 
To one you loved in May, 
A green and early harvesting, 
And nothing sown when it was Spring 
Weep for one day 
(P.L,p.61) 
Again we have a promising spring, but nothing is sown, only the hateful seeds of battles, the 
offshoots of which are no better than the harmful weeds mentioned in the Bible.” An Eighth Army 
poet, J.Henry wrote in his poem, ‘The Angles of Syracuse’, a seaport in Sicily: 
To Syracuse the wild winds blow 
The tares that lust and battles sow 
In youth’s sweet fields of green. 
(P.I.,p.38) 
When the time of the harvest comes, only the soldiers’ blood and bodies 
are reaped as an Eighth Army poet, S.F.Lott, put it in ‘Italian Spring’: 
And then I saw the sun come up. 
I felt the Spring chill in the air, 
And sensed the scattered fragments join. 
To reap the harvest of the blood. 
(P.1.,p.52): 
Instead of opening a granary to store the wheat and corn, a grave is opened to accommodate the 
dead as a fellow Eighth Army poet, G.O.Physick, indicated in his poem, ‘Think at that time.’: 
It is the harvest — time in no man’s land, 
And the big granary is being made, 
The yawning, open grave 
For casualties, 


When death puts out their eyes 
(P.D.,p.39) 


”*_ Sassoon, Siegfried’s Journey, p.43. 
” _ Mathew 4:8-10. 
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The whole image is an ironical contrast to the French Great War poet, Charles Peguy’s romantic 
words: “Blessed are those who died in a just war. Blessed is the wheat that is ripe and the wheat that 
is sheaved’”° The image of the glittering eyes of young soldiers that are dimmed and made faint by 
death in the last line of physick’s extract is an archetypal and traditional one. It recalls Isaac 
Rosenberg’s ‘Marching’ in which the strong eyes of soldiers are rained with ‘immortal darkness’ 
before they could enjoy the pleasures of life . 

It is a pity that soldiers are sent to the hellish fronts of modern wars which are blue with 
malice and red with blood. Poets of the Eighth Army gave a down — to — earth description of war as 
a hell — on — earth, and themselves fighting in a bit of Dantesque hell. In ‘Vergissmennich’, 
published elsewhere under the title of ‘Elegy for an 88 Gunner’, Keith Douglas described the 
battlefield as a ‘nightmare ground’ . In ‘Morning after the Barrage at El Alamein, F.E.Hughes 
stressed the word ‘inferno’ (P.D.,p.41), and in ‘Memoirs of Alamein’, Louis Challoner ‘crouched 
beneath an ugly hell’. Likening modern warfare to a hell had actually started in 1916 after the 
Somme Offensive. It was described in Ewart A.Mackintosh’s ‘Autumn 1916’ as a ‘mouth of hell’ . 
In ‘Cramped in that Tunneled Hole’, Owen commented that it is not only one mouth of hell, but 
rather ‘many mouths of hell’ which are teeming with all the deadly sins, traps and the corpses that 
stink: 





They were in one of many mouths of Hell 

Only felt 
As teeth of traps; when bones and the dead are smelt 
Under the mud where long they fell 


‘Hell can not be so terrible’’’, wrote an infantry soldier burnt ruthlessly by flame-throwers during 
the Great War. That is basically why Sassoon, having realized that he ultimately survived the 
genocide, wrote in ‘To the War Mongers’: 

I’m back again from hell 

With loath some thoughts to sell; 

Secrets of death to tell 

In modern wars, soldiers are choked by gas. Ford Madox was gassed during World War I. 

His subsequent novels reveal this grim experience and reflect the anguish of soldiers, most 
particularly No More Parades and The Last Post. Soldiers are also blinded by fire. How tormenting 
is the soldier’s cry in Owen’s ‘The Sentry’: ‘My eyes, I’m blind . .” . The bodies of these soldiers 
are crushed by shells and bombs. Their limbs are cut off by mortars and hand-grenades. They are 
broken from the inside and almost good for nothing. A private of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers wrote 
describing the conditions of soldiers during one of the battles of the First World War : ‘I moved past 


trees, past other things; men passed by me, carrying other men, some crying, some cursing, some 
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The shock this soldier received 
made him think that this melancholic scene is unreal like a horrible dream or perhaps a movie. This 


silent. They were all shadows, and I was no greater than they. 


sense of unreality is conveyed by the word ‘shadows’. In the face of the mass destruction of modern 
wars, soldiers are like helpless kids. A Trench Poet, Francis Ledwidge, described himself in 


’°_ Encyclopaedia Britannica, Micropaedia, Vol. VII, p.834. 
”_ John Ellis, Eye Deep in Hell, Pantheon, New York, 1976, p.5. 
”*_ Ibid., p.102. 
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‘Soliloquy’ as the ‘helpless child of circumstances’. Their innocence is raped as the war forces upon 
them hasty maturity as well as disillusionment since they get to know many things about life and 
death in a comparatively short time as the case with the young boys of some African tribes.” In 
‘How to Kill’, Keith Douglas dealt with the idea of battlefield maturity: 

Under the parabola of a ball 

A child turning into a man 

I looked into the air too long 


Now in my dial if glass appears 
The soldier who is going to die 


The ball is understood to be an anti-aircraft shell. The dial of glass refers to the periscope which 
catches the privacies of nature in a crystal cage and set greater eyes on the user. In his poem, 
‘Grenade’, a World War II soldier poet, Francis Scarfe, came very close to Keith Douglas. Again 
we have a boy soldier, holding a grenade in his hand: 

The grenade he held it in 

his palm as a child holds 

an apple, glad of its 

weights until it grew 

warm and ready for tasting 


Being very young and unable to realize his situation or the destructiveness of the thing he beholds, 
the soldier deals with the grenade as an apple, the forbidden fruit of knowledge, in a similar manner 
to the ball in Douglas’. This image owes almost its whole existence in the poetry of modern wars to 
Wilfred Owen. In one of his early poems. ‘Arms and the Boy’, Owen who was reported to have a 
mother-pull in the Freudian sense and who was photographed in uniform with a home-made rifle 
when he was young, wrote describing a youngman with a gun: 

Lend him to stroke those blind, blunt bullets-heads! 

Which long to nuzzle in the hearts of lads 


The head of the bullet is modified as ‘blind’ in the sense that it might hit a child or an old woman, 
and ‘blunt’ in the sense that it kills without pity. This head is as stupid as the heads of war mongers 
and war profiteers. ‘stroke’ and ‘nozzle’, wrote Majorie Boulton, ‘suggested an affectionate 
relationship with a pet, and the implications are the boy ought to be playing with harmless pets 
rather than familiarizing himself with lethal weapons, also that he is making a pet of his gun, 
treating it as a boy because he is too young to understand his situation’. A World War I French 
poet, Guillaume Apollinaire, wrote on war fancifully and childishly: 

My God, how pretty is war! 

How lovely they are, these rockets that light up the night 


ie Shoukry Aiad, The Hero in Literature and Legends (in Arabic), Dar Al Marefa, Cairo, 1959, pp.93-96. 
*°_ Majorie Boulton, The Anatomy of Poetry, Klayani, New Delhi, 1989, p.127. 
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The child ‘turning into a man’ in Keith Douglas’ poem is now denied the freedom, joy and 
irresponsibility of innocent childhood, a thing that was lamented by an Eighth Army poet, I.Celner 
who, in ‘Battle Interlude’ while undergoing one of the bloody scenes of fighting, spaced out to the 
sea shore back home and travelled back in time to hear the sound of the air coming through the sea 
shells he cupped to his ear rather than the erratic music of war and the deafening guns: 
. find the freedom of the boy- 
Cup your hand and hold it to your ear 
And play at sea shells. 


But there it goes ! 
Disintegrating, dying. 
(P.D.,p.9) 
Instead of playing with sea shells, Celner is now a toy at the hands of war shells. A fellow Eighth 
Army poet, Ronald E.Bee concluded in his poem, ‘Before El Alamein’: 
. . this is no child’s world. This sand is mined 

Planes wonder like the ghosts of men who died 

Without absolving priest. My easier mind 

Finds pleasure wandering but is close tied 

To this steel coffin . 


Here we have treacherous mines and planes wondering in the sky like the ghosts of the dead young 
soldiers who were denied a church chorus in Owen’s ‘Anthem For Doomed Youth’ and now are 
denied the presence of a priest to declare them free from sins. Bee who once enjoyed the open air is 
now confined to a tank which, at any moment, might be his coffin. It is really a pity that young men, 
the children of the yesterday, are exploited, armed to the teeth and sent to the Front to learn ‘how to 
kill” instead of learning how to love and how to live. It is a pity that they grow up unusually fast in 
the battlefield and that they spent the best days of their lives among the filth, blood and savageries 
of the Field. ‘I am young, I am twenty years old;’ wrote Paul Bawmer, the main character in 


Remarque’s All Quiet On The Western Front, “yet I know nothing of life but despair, death, fear . . , 
981 





an abyss of sorrow. 


It is a pity that soldiers in modern wars are treated like cattle, and that man’s much 
venerated position in the chain of being is belittled and lowered to this degree. Realizing the bitter 
truth of this analogy, an Eighth Army poet, M.P.McDiarmid wrote in his poem, ‘Remembrance’: 

we kept our eyes earthward 
and chewed the graceless pasture 
yes, and were slain like cattle 
(P.I.,p.54) 
In this, McDiarmid was actually echoing Wilfred Owen’s ‘Anthem For Doomed’ Youth’ in which 
he wrote earlier, describing the conditions of soldiers in modern wars: 


‘Kindly see Keith Douglas’ ‘How to Kill’. 
81. Erich Maria Remarque, All Quiet On the Western Front, Fawcett Crest, New York, 1975, p.263. 
"Kindly see the first extract in ‘Gallantry’ in which Keith Douglas used the phrase ‘doomed race’. 
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What passing-bells for those who die as cattle 
Only the monstrous anger of the guns. 

Only the stuttering rifles’ rapid rattle 

Can patter out their hasty orisons. 


The image travelled until quite recently when it was used by Ahmed Hemeida who described his 
fellow soldiers as a ‘flock of cattle in flame.’* Like Macduff’s children or Niobe’s who were slain 
by the Greek god of the sun, Apollo, and the goddess the moon, Artemis, soldiers are slaughtered 
like sheep in the abattoir of war. Besides the slain cattle and the chorus of the guns, we have also 
the shepherds, the war beneficiaries, who lead their flocks to destruction. It is the story of the collie 
who becomes the wolf. A Trench Poet, Hector Monro, wrote before his death in ‘Carol’: 

While shepherds watched their flocks by night 

All seated on the ground, 

A high-explosive shell came down 

And mutton rained around. 


The soldier-lamb image which becomes clearer when soldiers wear the sheepskin coats issued by 
some armies in the far cold north was used by another Trench Poet, Robert Graves. Again in 
Graves’ ‘The Leveller’, soldiers are slaughtered like sheep, a symbol of placid helplessness: 

Near Matrinpuich that night of hell 

Two men were struck by the same shell, 

Together tumbling in one heap, 

Senseless and limp like slaughtered sheep. 


Matrinpuich is a place in the Western Front that witnessed a lot of fighting and killing. The title of 
the poem thus is ironical. It has nothing to do with the content of the extract since a leveller is a 
member of a group organized during the Civil War of England advocating universal accord and 
religious tolerance. 

Furthermore, the most grievous and sorrowful pity is that in modern wars, soldiers are 
squashed like rats or insects: Lice, caterpillars, beetles and flies. This concept of vermin was first 
perceived by Charles Sorley during the First World War: 

A Hundred thousand million mites we go 
Wheeling and tacking o’er the eternal plain 


The first line in this couplet was elected by Sorley as the poem’s title. Owen in some poems had the 
same feeling, that human beings in modern warfare are treated like vermin without pity. In ‘A 
Terre’, he wrote: 
. a dug-out rat 

Not worse than ours the existences rats lead- 

Nosing along at night down some safe rut, 

They find a shell-proof home before they rot. 

Dead men may envy mites in cheese, 


*_ Ahmed Hemeida, Night Watchers, City Cultural Centre, Alexandria, 1984, p.20. 
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Or good germs even .... 


In his poem, ‘The Show’, Owen likened soldiers to ‘caterpillars’ asserting the sense of the vermin: 
Across its beard that horror of harsh wire 
There moved thin caterpillars, slowly uncoiled. 
It seemed they pushed themselves to be as plugs 
of ditches, where they withered and shrivelled killed. 


Isaac Rosenberg, as well, spoke of a ‘sardonic rat’ in ‘Break of Day in the Trenches’ , and this 
notion recurred by Keith Douglas during the Second World War in his poem, ‘Desert Flowers’ . 
Again in ‘Landscape With Figures’, Keith Douglas wrote that soldiers are 
. stunned 
like beetles: scattered wingcases and 
legs, heads, appear when the dust settles. 


There is a lot to stir pity here. Like beetles, the soldiers’ bodies are crushed. Their life is not 
important and their death is neither remembered nor lamented. Their limbs are scattered on the 
ground denied, like Oedipus, rites of burial. Insects and germs, however, have a better chance than 
soldiers as they ‘subdivide, and never come to death’.*’ Comparing soldiers to insects was subtly 
developed when their bodies were hung on the rusty barbed wire of the War of the Trenches like 
helpless flies in a spider’s net as depicted by Arthur Graeme West in ‘How Rare Life is’: 
. And he’d been to France 
And seen the trenches, glimpsed the huddled dead 
In the periscope, hung on the rusty wire. 


And when they crawled out of their muddy holes: 
I crawl out my hole 
My black trench, where the mud 
Sucks me back 


Not daring to raise my head.** 


This image re-appeared during the Second World War when soldiers sought shelter lest they would 
be caught by aircraft. An Eighth Army poet, I.Celner presented an audio-visual image of a plane 
seeking a prey in his poem, ‘Battle Interlude’: 

Above me, yellow light; 

And bird-of-prey intentfully 

Circling, searching in the night- 

A purring plane resentfully. 

(P.D.,p.9) 


*°_ Wilfred Owen., ‘A Terre’. 
**_ Edmund Adam, ‘Game Cocks’, trans. from French by Ian Higgins. 
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This bird of prey, the modern Phoenix, is deliberately brooding over in fury at night, hunting for a 
victim as described by Barry Amiel in ‘Death is a matter of mathematics’: 

Or else it lies concealed 

In that fleecy, peaceful puff of cloud ahead, 

A streamlined, muttering vulture, waiting 

To swoop upon you with a rush of steel 


When the prey is located, the bird swoops upon it ruthlessly just like the vultures that ate 
Prometheus’ liver all day long or the heavenly birds that showered the Abyssinian Army with 
deadly stones on their way to Mecca. In ‘Memoirs of Alamein’, an Eighth Army poet, Louis 
Challoner, wrote that the bomber is: 

Swinging down its rainbow arc 

Like a falcon to its mark 


It is really a pity that man who was created by God, venerated by angles is treated like worthless 
insects and slayed like rats or ‘jerboas’ as Keith Douglas put it in ‘Desert Flowers’: 

The shell and the hawk every hour 

Are slaying men and jerboas.... 


It is a pity that man who occupies a lofty position in the chain of being is slaughtered and washed 
out like dirt. 

Who would praise the lot of these soldiers? or applaud the way they fell as Keith Douglas 
put it in ‘The Offensive’ . Who would pity the way they died? Usually statesmen and generals take 
the whole show as an Eighth Army poet, H.V.S.Page, outlined in ‘Prospective’: 

There will be talk 

Of monuments 

And for generals 

Titles 

(P.I.,p.70) 
The ‘talk of monuments’ always happens in the wake of any war. It did aftermath the 1914-18 War. 
It was regarded as a sort of compensation of services as M.C.Trench, a Second World War poet 
indicated in his poem, ‘Pax Parade’: 
. some lie buried in the Flanders mud; 
( For surely they hope of emolument ) 
Of a little space on an unaesthetic monument 


‘Flanders’ was a Franco-Belgian battlefield that witnessed much maiming and killing. The word 
thus functions as a sharp contrast to the title. ‘Pax’ is the ancient Roman word for ‘peace’. While 
these monuments are regarded by some as symbols of honour and glory, they are seen by others as 
enough evidence of stupidity and waste of lives as the case with the Vietnam War Memorial on 
which thousands of American casualties are inscribed. Monuments, however, have never been the 


“He received this punishment because he played a trick at Zeus. He was ultimately saved by Hercules. 
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question for they do not guarantee that the soldiers’ deeds and efforts will not sink into oblivion, an 
issue which preoccupied the minds of the Eighth Army poets. In ‘Desert Warfare’, G.Harker asked: 
. shall our deeds grow obscure 
Our victories unimportant, efforts vain 
Defaced by time? 
(P.D.,p.40) 
J.Nichol posed the following question in “A Remembrance: New Year 1944’: 
Shall these our dead for ever lie in darkness 
And be denied the glory of to-morrow? 
(P.I.,p.68) 
What a costly price is paid for the so-called ‘tomorrow’s glory’. The interrogative is replaced by 
the conditional in M.P.McDiarmid’s ‘Remembrance’ to express the same idea 
And oh, remembered wadi 
where only blood flowed, 
If all was shed in vain 
my comrades will not know 
(P.I.,p.54) 
and by the imperative in M.J.Disne’s ‘To an Unknown British Soldier’: 
Let not the living mock the price we paid, 
Or bring dishonour on our half-done task; 
Hold not from us the only gift we ask- 
Assurance that the dead be not betrayed. 
(P.L.,p.32) 
The fact that elicits much pity is that many soldiers are beguiled in the same manner as was Uriah, 
the Hittite or Ivor Gurney, an English poet who suffered the effects of a gas attack in 1917 and died 
of consumption in a mental house, believing that he was beguiled by his country. They are denied 
not only ‘the glory of tomorrow’, but also “The solace of grief as an Eighth Army poet, J.Henery, 
pointed out in his poem, ‘ the Angels of Syracuse’: 
Long tiers of bodies; some have died; 
Others twitch soundlessly, denied 
Even the solace of grief. 
(P.I.,p.38) 

It is pitiful, elegiac and pathetic that modern wars do not discriminate between man and 
woman, children and old people or a stone and a tree. They eat away and burn out all kinds of 
vegetation. In Italy, an Eighth Army poet, A.Bailey, wrote on this point in his poem, ‘Spring 1944’: 

No flowers of Spring, so bright with dew, 
Delight us as we pass, 
But treacherous mined and U.X.B.’s 
Abound the shell-torn grass 

(P.I.,p.18) 


"What Price Glory? Is the title of an anti-war play by Lawrence Stallings in which he deals with war without 





glamorizing it. 
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A ‘U.X.B.” is perhaps an unexploded bomb which uglifies the scene. The beautiful forests of 
Europe were destined to be devastated twice in this century with no guilt. Describing a barrage 
scene, Remarque wrote: ‘The next minute under a second explosion part of the wood rises slowly in 
the air, three or four trees sail up and then crash to pieces.’*° In one of these woods, Rakkula, the 
Finnish soldiers set fire on the trees in 1942 in an attempt to seize a Russian division. The unguilty 
horses, frightened by the sight of the burning trees, ran towards the Lake of Laatokka which is 
about two meters deep. All of sudden, the northern cold wind of Murmansk blew up and 
consequently the lake freezed. The horses, unable to pull through, were victimized and died like 
statues in the frozen lake.*° Horses had enjoyed a matchless history of adventures and legends: the 
Trojan Horse, Pegasus . . . etc. They were regarded as symbols of the chivalry and dignity of 
Europe. Richard III offered his kingdom for a horse*’. Now they are sacrificed, wounded and shot. 
It is really pitiful that the innocent animals which, according to the old code of fighting, had to be 
rescued and treated kindly are scared and killed in modern wars. Compare the reluctance of Amr 
Ibn Al Aas to fold his tent because a dove had a nest on it to the following picture painted by an 
Eighth Army poet. Again we have some birds whose nests and food were probably squandered 
among the relics of the houses of the town, finding no body to look after them or care for them: 

. . . . The hill-top town is dead. 

Its wall is pock-marked: there a door is smeared 

By flame-throwers. The houses naked lie, 


The place is dead, save for dozen birds 
Picking for bits amid a ruined house 
(P.I.,p.63). 

The afore-mentioned extract is from N.T.Morris’ ‘Molise 1943.’ Here we have a true and tangible 
example that modern warfare does not discriminate between barracks and houses. The town 
established on the top of the hill was completely destroyed and burnt. The whole place was 
desolate, ‘dead’ and deserted. Amid the debris, another World War II poet, Bertram Warr, found 
another pet, a cat, horrified by the scene which he described in ‘Stepney 1941’: 

. . . . Look, there’s a cat lurking 

In that debris ! see, beside that smashed divan. 

Here, puss, pretty puss, here. Why, look at it run! 

Crazed. 


It is a pity that modern wars do not discriminate between a soldier and a pet which has nothing to do 
with fighting. The frightened cat in Warr’s recalls the cat and other pets that were introduced in 
Ernest Hemingway’s story, Old Man at the Bridge? in which the old man tells a sentry at such a 
bridge in Spain during the Spanish Civil War that he is not worried about the pigeons in his 





3. Remarque, All Quiet., p.65. 
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- Chrosoma Lebrata, The Total Collapse, trans. by Farid Kamal, General Book Organization, Cairo, 1995, 
pp.23-26. 
*’_ Kindly see Shakespeare’s Richard III, Act V, Scene II. 


“A place in the eastern part of London. 





38. Gehlmann Bowman (ed.), Adventures in American Literature, Harcourt, New York, 1985, p.105. 
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abandoned house because they can fly, and he is not worried about the cat because it can run; he is 
rather worried about the goats that he left tied. The bridge here stands for hope, will and survival as 
it did on the Tiber in the Roman legend of Horatius and in Ivo Andric’s Bridge on the Drina, a river 
in Bosnia, but more important than the bridge and the meanings that these innocent animals convey 
is the depiction of war as a bete noir, one which affects not only the guilty human beings, but other 
unguilty creatures as well. 

It is a pity that civilians suffer considerably in the modern war — threatened and doomed 
areas. They suffer the agony of rationalizing expenditures and cutting down consumption-rates. 
They are also exploited by war profiteers. In ‘Christodoulos’, an Eighth Army poet, Keith Douglas 
described the ugliness of a bulky merchant who gave his name to the poem. War for Christodoulos 
was a ‘stone/ for turning rubbish into gold’. 





During the Second World War, civilians suffered the materialistic destructive consequences 
of the war. Before this, they were relatively secure. Moreover, some almost lost touch of the wars 
because aviation was still ineffective and long range missiles were still in store. During World War 
II, by contrast, it might have been of disadvantage to return to a bombarded London for example 
than to remain on duty in a fairly quiet outpost.*’ Civilians during the War of 1939-45 had 
experienced a greater part of pains and indiscrimination. Hewison related this to the universal 
character of the war which meant that the distinctions between soldiers and civilians are abolished 
or blurred.” 

In Hemingway’s short story, the pity of war is exemplified in the old man suffering from 
displacement. Once, it was a great shame and unpardonable fault to maltreat old people or make 
them suffer physically or mentally. The old noble code of fighting is now replaced by 
indiscrimination and savageries. In a poem entitled ‘The Dead Village’, an Eighth Army poet, 
N.A.Brown, wrote describing the condition of an old woman in modern war: 

See the staring old woman with gaping teethless jaws, 
Lying under charred beam, her scraggy knees drawn. 
(P.I.,p.20) 
It is a true pity that women who were protected in old wars are now scared and frightened. The 
skinny old woman with drawn knees is a true picture of the helplessness of civilians in modern 
wars. The ‘charred beam’ symbolizes the holocaust of such wars which eradicate whatever in or on 
their way. The staring look alludes to both astonishment and inability to believe what had happened. 
It is a bitter dead look of senseless eyes that give no expressions as an Eighth Army poet, 
N.T.Morris, put it in ‘Sicilian Town’: 
. . . . The people stare 
Blank-eyed and vacant, hollow-eyed and numb 
(P.I.,p.67) 
The destruction of houses depicted by Morris and Warr forced civilians to desert their ruined or 
threatened homes to suffer the anguish of dislocation. Although the war in North Africa was mainly 
fought in the desert, it swept several villages and towns where the Eighth Army poets ran into 
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civilians tormented by war. In a Tunisian town mainly inhabited by Christians, Enfidaville, Keith 
Douglas wrote pitying them for deserting the place: 

The men and women who moved like candles 

in and out of the houses and the streets 

are all gone 

Seeing no one move behind the windows 


These people were like the candles that lightened the houses and streets of this town, but now the 
whole place is deserted because of the brutalities of war. Because leaving the place where one was 
born, brought up, got married, had children and lived simply means the spiritual death of the 
agonized soul and surely expedite the physical death of the body, civilians in war torn-areas seize 
any opportunity to return to their demolished and relinquished houses to pick up some of their 
possessions: 

But already they are coming back; to search 

Like ants, poking in the debris, finding in it 

A bed or a piano and carrying it out 

Who would not love them at this minute? 


The treatment of men as vermin appears again in this war poem. How could man be belittled and 
lowered to the degree of ants searching for stuff in the relics! It is a pity to treat a human being like 
an insect, but this is war and some of its sorrows. These civilians are apt to be crushed just like the 
ants in the story of King Solomon in the Quran. Like ants, survivors search in the debris for a bed to 
alleviate the anguish of their exhausted bodies or a piano that they hold dear. Douglas then 
concludes that you can not help showing sympathy towards these civilians. As much these civilians 
deserve pity, the soldiers deserve their hatred. In ‘Sicilian Town’, N.T.Morris wrote: 
You do not seem to hate us; we are they 
Who blew your town to dust with shell and bomb 
(P.1.,p.67) 
The gist of hate here is out of question and the negation is only ironical. In fact the poets of the 
Eighth Army were at their best in portraying the unfavorable conditions of civilians. Trench Poets 
did not tackle this point profoundly since they were, most of the time, confined to their trenches. A 
more recent example of displacement and agony of civilians was presented by Samir El Feel who 
wrote describing the conditions of evacuees from the western territory of the Suez Canal aftermath 
the Six Day War : ‘We piled with out little stuff into the old lorry which dragged on the viscidless 
asphalt. Over there, we left behind the sweet memories of childhood, the gardens and the blue sea . 
. We were choked by dust. Women’s eyes were shedding tears that dropped on the kids they 
embraced.’”! 
These were some of the causes why modern war poets write, like Owen, in the pity. To sum 
up what I have mentioned, it is a pity that modern wars uproot fauna and flora. It is a pity that they 
torture animals. It is a pity that they do not discriminate between men and women, soldiers and 
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civilians, children and grown-ups. It is a pity that they displace civilians and disrupt their families. 
It is a pity that they raze their homes and compel them to abandon their homelands. It is a pity that 
soldiers are obliterated wholly by modern weaponry and gas just like vermin. To end the chapter at 
this point where it actually started, we say that the pity of pities, last but not least, is that man kills 
his brother in a bloody fratricide, turning deaf ears to the teachings of God. Since the murder of 
Abel at the hands of his brother, Cain, bloodshed never came to an end and probably as Owen 
pointed out in his poem, “Parable of the Old Man and the Young’, will never do. Plato was reported 
saying that only the dead had seen the end of war. The greatest pity is to wage unjust wars, kill 
brothers and ignore the dictations of heaven which the sixth commandment embodies as ‘You shall 
not murder’. God is love,” and the wars that are launched on earth are against love. They are the 
outcomes of malice, grudge, hatred and wickedness. The Eighth Army poets touched on this point 
rather briefly. The Second World War, after all, is not the first war that struck earth. More than two 
thousand wars had been waged before. Seeing a soldier, a human being, dead in an inhuman war, 
L.E.S. Cotterell wrote in ‘Wayside Crucifix’: 

A Tank lies gutted in the ditch beneath . . 

English or German? That is no matter now 

The pinioned Man with thorns upon his brow 

Looks down upon a grave that bears no wreath 

(P.I., p. 25) 

It is not important to know if this soldier is an enemy or a friend. It is not important to ask about his 
nationality. He is a human being sacrificed in a futile war. Like Christ whom the English and the 
German believe in, this soldier was humiliated and victimized. It is not the tank, but rather the crew 
locked inside that lie dead with their internal organs taken out like crushed animals. The tank here is 
a symbol of enclosed thought upon evil and wars that contrasts with the growing trend towards 
fraternity and humanity. 
A World War II poet, Therodore Stephandies reached an Owenite conclusion during the war which 
he described in his poem ‘Duologue’: 

‘Did you slay me, or did I strike you dead? 

In that mad welter who could ever tell’ 

‘It matters not, O Brother, how we fell, 

For now we share in concord the same bed!’ 


Owen had previously told the imaginary soldier in ‘Strange Meeting’: ‘I am the enemy you killed 
my friend’. They are no longer enemies for death made them share the same grave in which they lie 
in peace. This image and the sense of kinship are originally Rosenbergian. Rosenberg who in 
‘Break of Day in the Trecnches’ used rats as a cosmopolitan symbol since they touch both English 
and German soldiers , wrote in another poem entitled ‘Dead Man’s Dump’: 

They lie there huddled, friend and foeman, 

Man born of man and born of woman, 

And shells go crying over them 

From night till night and now. 


*?_ John 4:8-10. 
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These lines were represented in prose by Corporal Ernst Toller of the German Army: 
All these corpses had been men; all these 
corpses had breathed as I breathed; had 
had a father, a mother whom they loved, 

a piece of land which was theirs, faces 

which expressed their joys and their sufferings, 
eyes which had known the light of day. . . 

At that moment of realization, I knew that 

I had been blind because I had wished not 

to see. It was only then that I realized, 

at last, that these dead men. . were 

brothers, and I was the brother of them all.” 


In fact, moving from insularity to humanity in modern wars had started in late 1916 when soldiers 
of the Great War discovered that they were simply the scapegoats of beneficiaries and rash tyrants. 
A French soldier, Marc de Larreguy, wrote before his death in action in 1916 in ‘The Banner of 
Revolt’: 

I call in your name, Brothers in obscurity, 


It is in all your names that I address my call 
For people everywhere to raise, as Nations fall, 
The Banner of Revolt and of Fraternity 


The majority of soldiers were not getting along with people back home as their families, neighbours 
and friends failed to understand what was taking place in the Field. On the other hand, sharing the 
misery and jeopardy of the Front with the so-called ‘enemy’ made them realize that the soldiers 
who dwell the German trenches a few yards away from them are human beings after all who, like 
them, suffer from the savage destructiveness of modern warfare. On one occasion, English and 
German soldiers, sick of fighting, met in the middle of no-man’s land. They exchanged greetings 
and beer.” Before his death in 1917, an English soldier poet, Arthur Graeme West, wrote in his 
poem ‘How Rare Life is’: 

On earth, the love and fellowship of men 

Men sternly banded: banded to what end? 

Banded to main and kill their fellow men 

For even Huns are men. 


Huns are the Germans. West emphasized the same idea in his diary: ‘ I have contracted hatred and 
enmity for nobody over here. For the Hun I feel nothing but a spirit of amiable fraternity.” The 
Germans were also developing the same attitude as the broader vision of the war emerged to 
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overshadow excessive chauvinism and exaggerated jingoism. Erich Maria Remarques’s hero, Paul 
Banner, finding himself sharing one of the ditches of the line with a dead French officer, arrived at a 
Foresterian conclusion: 

. . . . how for the first time, I see you are a 

man like me. I thought of your hand-grenade, 

of your bayonet, of your rifle; now I see 

your wife and your face and our fellowship. 

Forgive me, comrade. We always see it late. 

Why do they never tell us that you are poor 

devils like us, that your mothers are 

just as anxious as ours, and that we 

have the same fear of death, and the 

same agony-forgive me, comrade; 

how could you be my enemy? If we 

threw away these rifles and this 

uniform, you could be my brother” 
This scene harkens back to a short story, Four Days, written by a Russian 
author, V.M.Garshin who was wounded in the war against Turkey (1877-1878). The four days refer 
to the period of time spent by an injured Russian soldier with a decayed corpse of a Turkish soldier 
in a remote area of the 
Front where the concept of ‘Those that I fight I do no hate’ popped into his mind. It is this faith of 
fraternity and humanity that make soldiers, though confined to a tactically defined Front, adopt a 
wilder perspective as did Socrates thousands of years ago when he held out that he is not the man 
of Athens, nor the man of Greece; he is the man of the World. As a matter of fact, this sense of 
humanity, integrity and, above all, pity is more important than a disrespected cease-fire or 
unfulfilled peace agreement. It is this feeling that finally generates a momentum of war rejection 
and refusal of its brutalities. 
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Chapter 3 


It is generally believed that the Second World War produced only Sassoons, Owens and 
Rosenbergs, not Brookes. Brooke was, to a great extent, a politically created icon very well 
manipulated for the fulfillment of certain objectives. The fact that it was Winston Churchill who 
offered him a commission in the Royal Naval Division’? in 1914 and lamented his death in 1915 
provides enough evidence for this assumption. In my opinion, Brooke did not ever get over his 
romantic illusions. He was about to do this in Belgium, but soon his patriotic fervour overwhelmed 
and overshadowed any thing else. Brooke’s brief fighting lot accounts for his exhilaration and offers 
a ground for I.A.Richard’s accusation of his poetry as having no inside”. Edmund Blunden wrote: 
‘That Brooke, if he had lived to march into the horrifying battlefield of the River Ancre with his 
surviving companions of the Hood Battalion in the deep winter of 1916, would have continued to 
write sonnets of the 1914 sonnets, is something that I can not credit.’'’° This means that he would 
have changed his mind from a fanciful romantic hero into an objective realist, but it happened that 
he had died before that change. 

The general atmosphere prior to the outbreak of the Second World War could surely tell that 

the Brooke phenomenon of bravery, gallantry and patriotism was not apt to iterate. Most of the 

succeeding poets kidded at Brooke’s shallowly, sentimental and unrealistic poems ``’. Thus Charles 

Hamblett made it clear that it was hard for any war poet ‘to attempt the naivetes of a Rupert Brooke. 

Particularly immune to the siren calls of Glory, Duty and Patriotism were those born shortly after 
the first . . war. 

Hamblett’s statement is roughly true. Modern war poetry has become almost synonymous 
with anti-war poetry, and has been directed towards the threat of a Third World War'™. However, 
going through the poems that came out of the combatants in general and the Eighth Army soldiers in 
particular reveals, to our amazement, some pro-war lines impregnated with some affinities with 
Brooke and the early poetry of World War I. No better vindication for the existence of such 
romantic voices among the poets of World War II than what Mildred Davidson put down: ‘All 
generalization about the Second World War poetry must of course be qualified and taken to refer to 
‘the majority of poems’, The bulk of poetry was so huge that there may well be at least one 
exception to every statement made on it.”!™* 
have some pro-war poetry as exception. 

The existence of such different voices was, in fact, beneficial to war poetry as they helped, 
according to the theory of the fighting of opposites, shed more light on the other extreme. Keith 
Douglas told us that on one occasion, he was discussing Rupert Brooke with one who had a book 


This means that anti-war poetry, as a majority, could 
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which a very sentimental hospital sister lent him. Douglas wrote ironically a poem, ‘Gallantry’, 
unsigned to slip into the book, a matter which he hoped to shock her sentimentality a bit °°. Another 
incentive for Douglas’ ironic and anti-heroic poem was his commander, Colonel Piccadilly Jim, a 
Nietzschean-Superman hero of the Samson type who inherited the idyllic romance and sham 
heroism of the turn of the century. Piccadilly who used to smoke pipe was seen standing up in his 
tank as if riding a horse, shaving under fire. Then, he was killed. His rashness accounted for his 
downfall as it did to the romantic heroes of the past, and his attitude was a matter for Douglas to 
jeer at in his poem, ‘Aristocrats’. 

The few voices that echoed Brooke during the Second World War carried visions of glory 
and inflated ideas of patriotism into a personal faith. These voices are, in fact, a setback, an 
exception rather than a rule and a deviation from the main trend. Thus, they could be considered as 
an epilogue to the Brookean epic of fanciful glory, the search and quest of which have never come 
to a halt since Gilgamesh’ and sir Richard Witherington.” 

An Eighth Army writer, Robert John Crawford wrote while fighting in the Mediterranean 
Front where Rupert Brooke’s grave is located, assuming an air of exhilaration and fancy: 

Not far away, over the waters of the blue 
Mediterranean, lies another soldier of another 
war- a great poet, Rupert Brooke. Surely his 
eyes must turn southwards and his lips murmur, 
for this new generation: 

‘Blow out, you bugles, over the rich dead! 
There’s none of these lonely and poor of old 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold 
These laid the world away: poured out the red 
Sweet wine of youth; gave up the years to be 
Of work and joy, and that unhoped serene 

That men call age; and those that would have been 
Their sons, they gave, their immortality . . . .”!°° 


The lines Crawford quoted are from Brooke’s “The Dead’ '07 These veterans, according to Brooke, 
are no longer lonely and poor. Their sacrifice turned them to a condition more precious than gold. 
Their self-denial and generosity made them offer their blood for their beloved country, England that 
is worth dying for. Brooke employed the blood-wine image which not only has Christian roots, but 
also classical ones, referring to the sacrifice of wine made to the gods'”’. This extract from Brooke’s 
poem sums up admirably the Georgian mood that was felt by many people at the beginning of 
World War I in 1914when ‘most of volunteers of the prime were men of handsome and boundless 
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illusions. Each of them quite seriously thought of himself as molecule in the body of a nation that 
was really, and not just figuratively, straining every nerve to discharge an obligation of honour.’ "° 
But does this extract fit the atmosphere at the beginning of World War II. The answer is definitely 
‘No.’. Crawford is just an individual case, and so are the voices incorporated in this chapter. They 
did neither express nor reflect the general trend and atmosphere of their time. 

Most likely, this hilarious tone of writing which inclines to the 1914-16 trend came into 
being after the victory of Alamein. ‘For Montgomery himself and for his 8" Army, it was indeed a 
great victory’, wrote Michael Carver, ‘Of it Churchill wrote that it could almost be said: ‘Before 
Alamein we never had a victory. After Alamein we never had a defeat.’''® The best example of this 
temporary tone in the Western Desert is John Jarmain who held out in his poem, ‘El Alamein’, that 
the laurel of this victory is no less than Troy: 

It will become a staid historic name, 


Like Troy or Agincourt its single fame 

Will be the garland for our brow, our claim, 

On us a fleck of glory to the end 

And there our dead will keep their holy ground. 


The word ‘garland’ here takes us from the twentieth century to, perhaps, the chivalry of the Roman 
Age when triumphant knights were showered with flowers. The word ‘glory’ in the following lines is 
another magic and honey word which enticed and allured numberless of lives, and for which they 
were wasted. Even in defeat, a World War II poet, Henry Read, held out in his poem, ‘Unarmed 
Combat’, that there was still a touch of glory: 
. we must fight 
Not in the hope of winning but rather of keeping 
Something alive .... 
. and though defeated 
Not without glory fought 


Thirdly, the phrase ‘holy ground’ in Jarmain’s poem expresses his feeling that a crusade was fought 
in Alamein which has become a version of Jerusalem because it embraces the scared tombs and 
bodies of the British soldiers. Lastly, Jarmain made a reference to Agincourt which marked the 
victory of the English over the French in 1415. In this Jarmain was, in fact, emulating the Trench 
Poet, Herbert Asquith’ who made an earlier reference to this battle in his poem, ‘The Volunteer’: 

Nor needs he any ears to hear him hence, 

Who goes to join the men of Agincourt. 


In my opinion, this allusion and many others disclose national perplexities. ‘When the morale of the 
people has seemed weak’, wrote W.H.Schofield, “Englishmen have often turned for new stimulus to 
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old- time ideals of honour.’''' Agincourt, moreover, is a bad example in this context owing to the 
fact that this battle played a serious part in revolutionizing the concept of war. To prove that 
Jarmian’s fanciful notions were only shadows that faded away when the Long Chase began, we meet 
him hereafter, undermining Brooke’s idea of the rich graves as well as his own idea of the holy 
ground in his poem, ‘At a War Grave’: 

No grave is rich, the dust that herein lies 

Beneath this white cross mixing with the sand 

Was vital once, with skill of eye and hand 

And speed of brain. These will not re-arise 


The combatants that lie dead in this war can not withstand decay. Jarmain not only rejected the idea 
of ‘death as an increase’, but Owen’s concept of resurrection as well. “These will not re-arise’; they 
are dead and that is all. 

Another Eighth Army poet who started with romantic hobby horse illusions about heroism 
and glory is L.E.S.Cotterell. His poem, ‘The March’, earmarked the poet’s progress towards the 
fulfillment of glory: 

The age requires of us high deeds 


To the tradition of great glory by 
Is linked reality to be - 
Such thoughts, such hopes, once born, can never die 


Cotterell did not regret his short youth, nor envy those who ‘fought no fights’ because they were 
deprived of the high stand attained by warriors; ‘They never know our depth. ./.. they never know 
our heights’. In another poem, ‘Song for the Dawn’, Cotterell still had visions of glory: 

If here be your last bivouac 

Good company you shall not lack, 

Or music from the singing rain 

To lift your dreams from refrain. 

Wherefore . . raise your head: 

If here you join the merry dead 

(P.I.,p.24) 

The idea of man’s fulfillment in death outlined by Cotterell is an echo of Julian Grenfell who 
embraced earlier in his poem, ‘Into Battle’, the notions of juvenile jollity in joining the war as a 
release from the triviality of life, jovial acceptance of death and the integration with the power of 
nature: 

The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth; 

Speed with the light for winds to run, 

And with the trees to newer birth; 

And find, when fighting shall be done, 
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Great rest, and fullness after dearth. 


The soldiers, according to Grenfell, are invigorated by the different powers of nature. They will be as 
swift as the wind, and like trees, they will be granted ‘newer birth’ as in the story of Osiris when the 
assembled parts of his body grew up as vegetation or a tree. A Second World War poet, Walter 
Andrew recalled Grenfell’s idea of life-in-death in his poem, ‘Mess’: 

And a slightly drunk two pipers, 

Who had traveled in hardware, said: 

Better to die living 

Than to live dead 


Immigrating Southward means life to some birds like pipers, and similarly going to war is thought of 
as a rebirth by the fanciful soldiers. In their romantic attitude of fighting, both Grenfell and Cotterell 
asserted the relation between the dead soldiers and nature. In Grenfell’s, they become part and parcel 
of the regeneration cycle of nature as did Lucy in Wordsworth’s ‘A slumber did my spirit seal’ '' 
who was ‘rolle’d round in earth diurnal course/with rocks, and stones, and trees’. In Cotterell’s, they 
are part of the symphony of nature represented by the ‘singing rain’ that the ‘merry dead’ are able to 
hear. The ‘singing rain’ turns to be ‘healing rain’ in Sidney Keyes’ poem, ‘An Early Death’: 

The winds ran down the ice-begotten valleys 

Brining the scent of spring, the healing rain 


The image of rain in both extracts is different from the one presented in Trench Poetry in which rain 
is, most of the time, associated with suffering and death. As a clear juxtaposition in this connection 
stands Edward Thomas’ poem, ‘Rain’. Cotterell who fancifully and unrealistically hailed and 
welcomed war was relatively freed afterwards, like Jarmain, from his illusions. This is evident in his 
poem, ‘Wayside Crucifix’ in which he, for the first time, talks about blood and alienation: 

The toil-bent peasant leaves his healing plough 

To gaze upon the Sacrifice and bow 

His head, pond’ring the gift that guns bequeath 


To jest and suffer for a space, to slay 
And mingle with an alien earth, blood-bought. 


Here we have a peasant who leaves his plough, a symbol of love, abundance and prosperity to carry a 
gun, a symbol of hatred, aggression and death. This plain farmer had delusions about sacrifice and he 
would take sometime, like Cotterell himself, to conceive the truth about modern war. 

Among the poets of the Eighth Army who had some illusions of the old Ekdal” type is H.G.Knight. 
In his poem, ‘Then . . . and Now’, he wrote that the old English veterans who fell in action come 
back to life to fight with their sons in the Sangro mud as they did before in the slime of the Western 
Front: 

Those men who fell 
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They do not sleep in foreign field; 

They fight with us 

They bear our shield 

Who fight in the Sangro mud 

(P.I.,p.44) 

Sangro is a river flowing in Italy. The word ‘shield’ here reveals the sense of patriotism and 
defending ones own country. It takes us back to the past times, say the Mamelukes of Egypt who 
depended mainly on shields to defend themselves. The phrase ‘foreign field’ is an echo of Brooke’s 
‘The Soldiers’: 

If I should die, think only this of me 

That there’s some corner in a foreign field 

That is for ever England. There shall be 

In that rich earth a richer dust concealed. 


The ‘corner of a foreign field’ was actually Greece where Brooke met his end in1915. Although 
confined to a small grave, Brooke held out that this tomb would be the spacious England where, 
helped by a richer, finer and stronger body, he attains immortality. This dust was still aspired by 
some soldier poets at the beginning of World War II like Anthony Rhodes who made it clear in his 
poem, ‘Repetition’, that like father, like son and that old veterans never die: 
. old England store up their infinite days 

Never knowing their sons in similar ways 

Will shatter themselves, their marrow and crust 

In search for a similar dust 


Among the poets of the Eighth Army who had fancies about war is David Geraint Jones. In his 
poem ‘The Light of Day’, Jones held out that his sacrifice for England would never be wasted: 
Yet as I lie . . freed of . . pain 
I find my sacrifice of golden things not wasted 
Your peace is bought with mine, and I am paid in full. . 


Jones met his end during the Longest Day, the name given to the Landing of Normandy . Louis 
Challoner is another example. In his poem ‘In The Desert Today’, he wrote in the manner of 
chivalry and heroism: 

The men who’d pledged for motherland 

Their freedom and their lives, 

Swore as they sweated in the smoke 

To man the twenty-fives.** 

(P.D.,p.12) 

In fact, the verbs ‘pledged’ and ‘swore’ here which positively enrich the idea of loyalty and 
patriotism contrast ironically with the horror and holocaust of modern war. The idea of duty and 


“Also title of Cornelius Ryan’s famous war fiction and movie. 


“British field guns of twenty five pound shells. 
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sacrifice is also expressed romantically by the Eighth Army poet, John Porter, in his poem ‘After 
Ortona’: 
Each with our own awareness of the danger 
And private indefinable explanation of duty 
Can understand the fineness of your sacrifice. 
You of our comrades, passed in the haste of the moment, 
Will have life always 
In memories’ fire-and not forgotten. 
(P.I.,p.77) 
Again we have the idea of life in death expressed in the last couplet of the extract. 
In their romantic illusions, some poets began to feel, or rather imagine, that they were 
fighting for new concepts. In his poem, ‘The Northumberland Fusiliers’, an Eighth Army poet, 
E.Storey, believed, rather 
unrealistically, that he and his fellows were fighting in Libya to defend democracy: 
They came from the North of England, where men are strong 
and free 
They came to fight on Libyan sands to defend democracy 


In his poem, ‘We March-Crusaders All’, F.Z.Smith added new meanings to the cause of fighting, 
putting on the shoes of Rousseau and assuming an air of the French Revolution: 
In Response to Monarch’s summons, 
To all that we hold dear; 
For Freedom, Justice, Liberty- 


In the name of God and Empire 
We rally to the call. 
(P.D.,p.43) 
The tittle of the poem“ takes us back to the Crusades of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
during which several military expeditions were undertaken by the Christians of Europe for what 
was called the recovery of the Holy Land. 
The new idealism of World War II elicited that the English were fighting for England as 
Gervase Stewart put it in his poem, ‘I Burn For England’: 
I burn for England . 
In the uncandled darkness of the night 
. . to her light I add my lesser light. 


It elicited also that they were fighting for Europe’ and the whole world. This wilder vision of the 
war is well expressed in the following extract from Cotterell’s ‘The March’: 

They never felt within themselves the fire 

Of danger and agony 


‘The word ‘Crusader’ was frequently used in the Eighth Army. It was the title of its weekly paper, let aside 


that it was the name given to a type of its tanks. 
"In June 1940, the Germans entered Paris. Prior to that date, they had taken most of the European countries. 
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To carry forward, upward, ever higher, 
The spirit of humanity 


This Byronic approach which recalls the principles of the French Foreign Legion’ is repeatedly 
traced in an anonymous poem entitled ‘A Soldier, His Prayer’ which was blown by mind into such 
a trench in Libya: 
I knew that death is but a door 
I knew what we were fighting for: 
Peace for the kids, our brothers freed, 
A kinder world, a cleaner breed. 
(P.D.,p.45) 
The same idea is stressed by S.Abel in his poem, ‘Voyage’ which has some Noahic affinities: 
Such is our lot 
To build a world anew — 


ours be the privilege to carve the path 
and set mankind 
upon his upward climb 
(P.D.,p.28) 
The new war writings of World War II which devoted a little space to 
attitude as it endeavored in a * chivalry applied two approaches. First, they adopted an apocalyptic 
manner of chivalry to eliminate the evils of war. Abel resumed in his ‘Voyage’: 
Not shall we shrink from this ennobling task 
Rather unlifted be 
That we must do 
Our burning best, old evils to unmask 
(P.D.,p.28) 
It is not enough, according to Cotterell’s ‘The Enduring people’, to ‘unmask’ these evils, but to 
eradicate them along with the hatred that cause wars which are primarily waged against God and the 
kingdom of heaven that only loving persons are promised: 
What sturdy soil is this, to breed a race of men 
Who could, through centuries, send forth from town 
and glen 
The best of all their blood to lay the shadow of their law 
athwart the world 
To stem the ceaseless flood of evil practice where their flag 
had once unfurled 


“A legion originally formed for non-French volunteers. It has acquired a reputation for attracting lovers of 


freedom, democracy and justice. It has captured the popular imagination as a subject of romance, 
epitomized in an oath of allegiance to the principles of the legion, not to France. 


‘Pertaining to the Apocalypse or biblical book of Revelations in which the beast stands for evil as it did for 


Nebuchadnessar who set fire on Jerusalem, Nero who oppressed the Christians of Rome and Hitler who 
kindled the Second World War. 
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(P.D.,p.16) 

Second, they displayed what is expressed by Miss Pross in Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities as ‘ I am 
a Briton’, or Englishness as Simson Featherstone put it'!’, A Second World War poet, Frank 
Thompson, reflected this notion of racial and national pride in his poem, ‘Tent Pitchers’. In this 
poem, Thompson praised the soldiers who reveal chivalry and seek sacrifice for the sake of England: 

Oh England ! oh my lovely casual country! 

These are your lads, English as blackthorn-flower, 

Bearing your freshness with them, facing each our, 

Desert or death, with the same free unstudied 





Serenity . 


In their cavalier charge to obliterate ‘evil’, several soldiers made historical associations. Some for 
instance drew the black eye of Horus on the turrets of their tanks which were supposedly thought of 
as chariots. According to the Eighth Army interpretation of the myth, Set stands for the wicked 
Germans, and Osiris for the countries devastated by them. They where eager to take Egypt (Isis), 

but would finally be defeated by Horus who represented every soldier in the British Empire. 

The few romantic voices introduced in this chapter are mere individual cases. They do not 
stand for the typical cluster of World War II poets or, on a lesser scale, the Eighth Army poets who 
have shown, as the other chapters reveal, a realistic awareness of what actually happens in the 
modern battle arena. The reason this impractical host of poets who retained a backward vision of 
fighting are considered in the thesis is to trace back the attitudes of 1914 and highlight the opposite 
tendency towards objective realism and unheroic heroism. It is foolish rather than strange that while 
lots of conventional weapons and traditional combat doctrines are being discarded, we still find 
some fanciful soldiers, usually rash brass-hats, showing muscles, seeking glory and bragging about 
heroism. 


"S Featherstone, War Poetry, p.25. 
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Chapter 4 


In his book, After Two Thousand Years: A Dialogue Between Plato and a Modern Young 





Man, G.Lowes Dickinson pointed out the negative role that science has played in modern warfare, 
the one that Alfred Nobel had predicted before dying in the trauma and remorse of having invented 
dynamite: 

Pl:Please explain . . what it is that your science has done for 

war. 

- It has removed the whole issue of victory or defeat from hand-to-hand 

battle . . . . to skill in the invention and use of machines. 

Pl: And these machines, what are they like? 

-. . . . by land and sea and air, they fling perpetually a rain of iron 

projectiles that blow into pieces everything they can reach-fortresses, cities, 

ships and living things of every kind that come within their range. 

Meantime, the fighting men are cowering in holes in the ground, waiting 

impotent and passive until a lucky hit shall send them flying in fragments 

into the air . . . . Hundreds and thousands perish in this way without a 

chance of defending themselves. . . . Other projectiles meantime are 

falling in showers from the air upon cities, destroying alike men, women 

and children. The airmen themselves do not even see, much less consider, 

what they are doing.'"* 
The key words in this short conversation are the impotence and helplessness of soldiers who lose 
control while waiting powerlessly for a demeaning and merciless death coming from a far distance 
in a twinkle of an eye, the mobility and motorization of the war equipment, their ruthlessness and 
indiscrimination, the futility and attrition of modern wars and the devastation or mass destruction 
that is caused by them. 

It goes without saying that the concept of vandalism and the aspect of sabotage have become 
extensive and massive in modern warfare. In old wars, destruction extended beyond the limits of 
the battlefield only on very rare occasions and under specific circumstances. The basic killing 
means at that time curbed and fettered annihilation or large scale destructiveness, but more 
important in this connection was the existence of certain norms and maxims that found in the 
maiming of civilians, the marring of the landscape and the blazing of cities a deviation from the 
conventions of war and violation of its verbally inherited traditions. But nowadays, soldiers and 
civilians alike are apt to lose their physical entity in a flash. That is largely why people are now 
obsessed, preoccupied and intimidated by the gist and notion of destruction which seems to be 
immense and imminent. In no time, whole forests and cities are apt to be eradicated and obliterated. 
Destruction now means extermination, sometimes even extinction. The modern Troys would be of 
the Hiroshima and Nagasaki type and even worse as the latest nuclear tests have disclosed. It is 
mainly because of the destruction that might be inflicted on earth by nuclear, biological and 
chemical weapons, not to mention inter-continental missiles that are monitored by computers and 
guided by satellites, and let aside laser weapons that the international community nowadays 
inclines towards rational pacifism. The public opinion also yearns for peace and rejects war. Only 


114. G.Lowes Diskinson, After Two Thousand Years, George Allen and Urwin, 1930, p.86-88. 
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mischievous governments and crazy people would rejoice at the scenes and acts of scything, 
decapitating and ruinating. Humanity has had enough of suffering and torture because of such 
incompetent governments and insane persons. 

In the face of destruction, modern soldiers are perplexed, scared and incapacitated. It is 
interesting that none of the soldiers of the Eighth British Army who practically exercised the act of 
shattering and tearing down welcomed or enjoyed destruction. The extracts considered in this 
chapter echolize and magnify the call for stopping wars and harkening to the voice of peace, 
solidarity and love. One of the chaotic and tormenting scenes of destruction in modern warfare is 
rendered by Keith Douglas in ‘Landscape With Figures’. A week ahead, Douglas was reposted and 
killed in Normandy. The poem thus is a true prophecy of the poet’s destiny for he would shortly 
become one of the ‘squashed dead’. The poem opens with an angel setting in an elevated position in 
the air and taking an overview look of the oddities of the battlefield: 

Perched on a great fall of air 

A pilot or angle looking down 
On some eccentric chart, a plain 
Dotted with useless furniture. 


Here Keith Douglas resorted to an angel to speak to mankind. He wanted to say: ‘If I were an angle, 
I would implore warring and belligerent countries to end war because it is against morality and 
religion for God did not create human beings to fight and kill, but rather to socialize, construct and 
worship.’ It is against the teachings of heaven to wage unrighteous, unjust and unjustified wars. 
They are a challenge to heaven and a defiance of the will of God. The useless furniture in Douglas’ 
poem are tanks, vehicles and the like. This part of the desert is like a toppled and a ruined house that 
has old, smashed and inconvenient pieces of furniture. These lines are reminiscent of Owen’s ‘The 
Show’ in which he also had moved from the micro to the macro where his soul, brooding like a bird 
over a similar scene, saw the heavy toll of death, the diminishing aspects of nature and the horrors 
of the field: 
My soul looked down from a vague height with Death, 


And saw a sand land, weak with sweats of dearth, 


Across its beard, that horror of harsh wire, 
There moved thin caterpillars slowly uncoiled. 


The soldiers in Owen’s extract move in an orderly and homogenous manner like caterpillars, but are 
prone to be crushed and scattered by the savage machines of war. In the insect world that Owen had 
seen, soldiers are really like delicate insects that are subject to gas and destruction. Man who was 
venerated by other creatures, including angels, is now killed like insects. The gallant warrior who 
spare no effort to help others in the Middle Ages is now dying alone by treacherous weapons 
without having a chance to defend himself. A bullet shot from an unseen rifle triggered off by an 
unseen hand is a stab in the back of a poor soldier who falls dead, and with him plans undeveloped, 
dreams unrealized and aspirations unfulfilled. 

It is true that the question of modern warfare is far more important than the partial 
destruction of a tank, the death of soldiers and other small details, and that the issue now has 
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become the mass destruction of mankind and the future of our planet, yet from the perspective of 
what soldiers see and experience, man outweighs whatever is compared to his life, his hopes and his 
expectations. It is man who cultivates; it is man who fabricates and it is man who devastates. In 
another poem, ‘Cairo Jag’, Keith Douglas wrote about man, the soldiers who did not want to die 
and now are squandered with their belongings disgustingly on the ground: 

And there are all sorts of manure you can imagine 

The dead themselves, their boots, clothes and possessions 

Clinging to the ground . 


The whole scene is an utter mess. It is like a slaughter-house where you find slayed animals and 
around are blood spots, heads, robes, knives and dung. Soldiers in modern wars are treated and 
killed like cows and sheep. Inside their ‘clothes’ and among their ‘possessions’, you find an 
assortment of dear things: letters from home, photographs of their mothers, kids and sweethearts 
and a copy of the Bible in which Jesus condemned quarrels, hostilities and antagonism The word 
‘manure’ echoes Isaac Reosnberg’s ‘Dead Man’s Dump’ in which soldiers’ bodies are thought of as 
rubbish. The scene recalls the words that Edmund Blunden put down when he saw in the soft mud ‘ 
.... Old uniforms and a great many bones, like broken bird-cages.’!!” The mutilation here is similar 
to the physical conditions of the soldiers in Arthur Graeme West’s ‘How Rare Life is !’, written 
before his death in 1917: 

Hunched as he fell, his feet on the firing step, 

His neck against the black slope of the trench, 


Smashed like an eggshell and the warm grey brain 
Spattered all bloody on the parados.... 


Like helpless sheep. Soldiers fall in a bent position; their bodies are dispersed on the edges of 
trenches. Their brains that used to imply, deduct and meditate are ground easily and ruthlessly by 
the modern war machines. 
Having finished with the ‘figures’ and the soldiers’ struggle against the tyranny of machines 
or the strife of flesh against steel which Rosenberg assimilated as follows: 
The wheels lurched over sprawled dead 
But pained them not, though their bones crushed 


let us now move to the landscape and the conflict between nature and the machinery of war. The 
wheels that had crushed dead soldiers in Rosenberg’s poem bruised cactus and other vegetations in 
Alun Lewis’ ‘Bivouac’: 

I remembered the cactus where our wheels 

Had bruised it, bleeding white 


"S_ Edmund Blunden, Undertones of War, Penguin, 1984, p.24. 
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In modern wars, more than ever before, nature has been subjected to numerous violations. It has 
become a snappy and an easy job to send a whole forest of trees flying in the air. A German soldier, 
Alfred Lichtenstein, tackled this point in his poem, ‘Ash Wednesday’: 

How easily one can blow out 

The whole blossoming earth. 


The Second World War from its very beginning to its abhorrent atomic end is regarded as 
the culmination of the misdeeds against nature. ‘The kind of war that was taking place’, wrote 
Mildred Davidson, ‘must have stood out in direct contrast to the background of nature and life lived 
according to the dictates of nature.’''® Soldiers in the battlefield are very much conscious of the 
natural scenery. They know what is in the backcloth of their dramatic lives. Consequently they 
develop a deeper consciousness of the destruction of the landscape. One soldier, I.O. Meikle, wrote 
describing one of the sights in the Front in his poem’, Storm on the Cotswolds’: 

Wreckage of landscape; squids of broken trees 
And boughs melodramatic with the wind; 
Adornments fitting for a violent age 


The scene is really melancholic. The gloomy image of smashed trunks and shattered branches 
makes it more grievous, most especially in windy days. The word ‘Adornments’ is employed 
ironically in this context. ‘Look how man decorated the scene!’, Meikle wanted to say. This word is 
also used paradoxically since in the act of decoration, we actually add, but here dearth, rather than 
increment, is taking place. Meikle wrote this poem in an early stage of the war. ‘On Returning 
Home from the Wars After Six Years’ Absence’ is the title of a poem written by Dorian Cooke in 
which he gave us a late shot of the landscape: 
Across these ruined landscape where huge seas 


Have swept the ground of grass and grain, 
Have lopped the limbs and bent the trunks of trees 


‘Huge seas’ stand for violent wars that are launched successively like waves, leaving poverty, 
disability and destruction. The image of broken trees or bent trunks in the afore-mentioned extracts 
is almost a reproduction of Blunden’s ‘The Zonnebeke Road’: 

. .. . But what a pain 
Must gnaw where its clay cheek 
Crushes the shell-chopped trees that fang the plain 


Here we have trees split by shells. Blunden was haunted by the image of shattered trees pointing 
like protruding teeth or thorns. In another poem, ‘Report on Experience’, he wrote: 

Ember-black the gibbet trees like bones or thorns 

Protrude 


‘The seventh Wednesday before Easter, so called from the practice of putting ashes on the forehead as a sign 
of repentance, 
"'°_ Davisdson, Poetry, in The Pity, pp.112-13. 
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From the poisonous smoke . . .. 


Instead of smoldering these trees, their gibbets should be prepared for hanging war mongers and 
criminals. While trees in Blunden’s poems are burnt out, their outer cover is coated with splashes 
and spots of soldiers’ blood, symbolizing the intermingling relation between man and nature, in 
Leslie Coulsons’s ‘Who made the Laws’: 

But who made the laws? The trees shall whisper to him: 

‘See, see the blood-the splashes on our bark!’ 


Here we have trees questioning the reason of fighting and shedding blood. These trees represent the 
warm-hearted and broad-minded pacifists who endeavor to bring war to a halt. In fact we need to 
plant more trees and, on top of that, we need to listen to them. 

Whereas the smash of human bodies and the distortion of nature exist in the soldier poetry 
of the Two World Wars, the mangling of cities and the burning of houses are typical characteristics 
of the Second during which fighting, helped by the mobility of machines and the technology of 
weapons, swept populated areas. On the way to villages and cities, the war machines shattered and 
destroyed the roads as an Eighth Army poet, N.A.Brown indicated in his poem, ‘The Dead Village’: 

And the yellow mud of the broken road 

Gave a stifled sob as it sucked in wet boots 

(P.L.,p.20) 

The act of trodding in mud here which denotes the hardships undergone by soldiers in time of war 
recalls the 1914-18 soldiers who had to tread in a similar European mud; Owen had written in ‘The 
Sentry’: 

. ... Water falls of slime, 

Kept slush waist-high and rising hour by hour, 

And choked the steps too thick with clay to climb 


It signifies also man’s humiliation to clay, the basic element of his genesis. 

Passing by a residential area, soldiers figured out from the deathly scene that the place must 
have been shelled or bombed. Touched by the devastation of what was once a vivid and noisy 
Mediterranean town, another Eighth Army poet, N.T.Morris, raised the following question in his 
poem, ‘Sicilian Town’: 

What was your crime, you little mountain town? 

Just that you lay upon the armies’ route 

(P.I.,p.67) 

In the past, hilly spots were well secured, but now they can be shelled, bombed and gassed. 
Sometimes they are even more vulnerable. As a result of the existing potentialities of weapons, 
natural obstacles as well as artificial ones like trenches and barricades have become less important. 
Now whatever is located upon ‘the armies’ route’ is doomed to death: shops, churches, schools, 
hospitals and houses. The 1914-18 poets had previously tackled the same point when they happened 
to cross a bunch of cities while heading towards their trenches. In ‘Battlefield’, Richard Aldington 
wrote that every house in sight was desolate. In ‘Battery Moving up to a New Position from Rest 
Camp: Dawn’, Robert Nicholas wrote: 

Not a sign of life we rose 
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In any square close-shuttered house 
That flanks the road we amble down 
Toward for Trenches through the town 


The tone in both Morris and Nicholas’ poems is sad. Regret, not boast, is what activated them to 
write these lines. They do not brag about the destruction of these houses; they rather feel sorry 
about it. Sobbingly, Morris resumed his meditations over the wreckage and wretchedness of this 
region: 

Was this a house, home of two lovers’ joys, 

Reduced by chemists’ blast to pristine rook? 

(P.L.,p.67) 
A man and a woman get together in an enclosed place, a home overshadowed by love and joy. On 
the other hand, two or more chemicals are assembled in a limited space to create terror, destruction 
and agony. 
Getting closer to the toppled house in ‘The Dead Village’, Brown saw: 
. a bed ina shattered room that lay bare 
A crucified man 

On an ebony cross swung from the wall. 

A child’ rag doll, pink-painted face, stubbled in the mud. 

As it caught my foot in the hole in the road. 

And a boy with no face stretched out a stiff hand. 

But found nothing but mud. 

(P.I.,p.20) 

The Child’s ‘rag doll’ is a symbol of the innocence that is raped by war. The mud here is different 
form the one trodden on by soldiers. It stands for the stigma of war. Besides the merry pink-face 
doll, blotched with mud under soldiers’ boots, we have also a dead boy stretching a hand, perhaps 
as a stop sign, a message to the warring brothers. It was against the traditions of war to kill children, 
but now every thing is allowed in modern fighting. The murder of this boy means the death of 
posterity, the termination of dreams and the assassination of hope. The image of ‘a bed in a 
shattered room’ refers to desolation and destruction. In his war story, Throughout Night Towards 
Daylight, Mohamed El Rawy drew a similar acrimonious picture in one of the Suez Canal cities in 
the wake of the Six Day War: ‘The second shell tore down the outer walls of the building, making 
the windows fly to the ground and disclosing the secrets of the internal rooms. . . . Here and there 
were holes, electric wires and water pipes.’''’ The wall from which ‘an ebony cross swung’, a 
symbol of the Christian ethics and teachings that are disregarded, is torn and blackened: 

Torn, blockaded walls rose out of their shroud 





Of grey mist and dripped into twisted earth 
That had once been homes 
(P.I.,p.20) 
Like dead persons, these walls are wrapped with a black winding sheet. Like mist, they fall on the 
ground. The image of walls is dominant in the soldier poetry of the Eighth Army. In ‘El Alamein’, 
John Jarmain recalled a ‘blotched building, lacking half a wall’. In ‘What of Alamein’, O.M.Barres 


17. Mohamed El Rawy, Through Night Towards Daylight, General Book Organization, Cairo, 1993, p.18. 
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brought ‘a riddled wall’ to focus (P.I., p.20). These walls stand for the destruction of modern wars; 
in a different context and in a more sophisticated sense, they epitomize the hatred and cold feelings 
that separate human beings as did, perhaps, the Wall of Troy and the Wall of Berlin. 
The ‘Dead Village’ that Brown and fellow soldiers in the Eighth Army looked around has 
become a ‘Deserted Village’: 
There was ‘Caffe Italia’, and its cheap swinging sign 
Creaked like a groan. 





Stride past, avoid that arm stretched from the debris 
That was a barber’s shop. . . . 
(P.L.,p.20): 

The audio image of the swinging and creaking sign conveys a sense of fear, cheerlessness and 
desolation. But whose arm is this? Is it the arm of a woman who toiled day and night, soul and body 
to raise up her kids, the apple of her eyes? Is it the arm of an old man who was reading by the 
fireplace when the shelling began? We do not know for sure. He or she is a human being, an 
innocent civilian who has no guilt to pay for others’ crimes. Whereas the Industrial Revolution was 
the direct cause for deserting Oliver Goldsmith’s village, it played an indirect part in Brown’s 
village. Earlier in ‘Enfidaville’, Keith Douglas wrote about an abandoned city: 

. . . . The white houses are bare 

black cages. No one is left to greet 

the ghosts tugging at door handles 

Opening doors that are not there 


A cage is a place for keeping birds and animals. There is an analogy here between cages and 
civilians’ houses. Douglas wanted to say that civilians in modern wars are helpless like birds, and 
they are treated badly like animals. The scene is hard to believe. It gives a sense of unreality as the 
word ‘ghosts’ and the phrase ‘opening doors that are not there’ indicate. The image of doorless 
houses recurs again in ‘Stepney 1941’, a poem written by a World War II poet, Bertram Warr: 

Shall we knock? Shall we get their reactions to the war? 

This one will do. But it’s empty; no door even 

To knock at. And this too; the whole row 

And not a soul, all empty and windowless, 

With walls standing around regarding one another 

Naked, as they bear the weight of shocked ceilings. 


Warr here describes a bombarded district of London. Houses are doorless and windowless. Only 
naked walls stand facing one another. 

For fifty seven nights, London was attacked by an average force of one hundred and sixty 
German bombers. A dweller of the Capital at that time, Norman Cameron, wrote a poem entitled as 
‘Punishment Enough’ in which ‘naked walls’ become peeling walls’: 

You’ve often seen a house, sliced like a cheese, 
Displaying its poor secrets, peeling walls 
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Although made of steel and concrete, houses are sliced like cheese because of the high 
destructiveness of modern weapons. The destruction of these houses meant also the violation of 
privacy, the squander of property and the display of secrets. A soldier in leave, Roy Fuller, in 
‘Ordered this Year’, saw: 

A billion tons of broken glass and rubble 

Blockade of chaos . . . 


Instead of ordering Santa Claus gifts for the new year, there is debris, rubble and glass everywhere. 
Describing the city, Andrew Sinclair wrote: ‘T.S.Eliot’s ‘The Waste Land’ had become actual, the 
whole land of the city of London with its burned broken glass, fallen arches and rubble, charred 
baulks of limber and shattered tiles.’''* Many cities were shelled and bombarded during World War 
II. Moved by the devastation of Tobruk, a poet of the Eighth Army, William Godfrey, wrote that 
every place in this Libyan city was in a state of confusion desired only by war profiteers. The ‘Tale 
of Tobruk’ is the tale of Troy, Rome, London, Malta, Warso and many others that were pitilessly 
destroyed because of man’s foolishness and imprudence: 

We walked through the streets. ’t was pitiful sight, 

Each step in a turmoil just a ragman’s delight. 

Devastation lay round as where bombs had come down, 

Man’s folly had wrecked this once beautiful town. 


Destruction in modern wars is begot by machines, an endless list of bellicose devices that 
have augmented horrors and atrocities. Development of weapons takes place amazingly fast. Now, 
infantry is only a term because most of its formations have become mechanized or motorized. 
Trailed artillery has become obsolete; instead there are tracked guns. Most of the tanks nowadays 
are ‘fire and forget’ systematized. In other words, every shell fired means the evident hitting of a 
target. As a result, destructiveness has increased. Today, nothing is left to chance. Also, the 
modernization of the weapon systems has necessitated a parallel change in the tactics. For example, 
after the First World War, the early bitter harvest of the Industrial Revolution, marching, trenching 
and close fighting attack became almost history. The period between the Two World Wars asserted 
the triumph of the machine. Before the eruption of World War II, it became definite that the core of 
fighting is longer man, but machine. 

The Second World War . . . . differed from the 
First in kind, being a war not of men, but which 
involved men. There were many forms of death- 
by bomb shells, by explosion, by droning, by 
fire, by gas-but the day of trenches and 
bayonets was fast becoming obsolete and hand 
to hand fighting was reserved for the few... . 
During the Second World War there was a great 
divorce between enemy and enemy, with men 
incarcerated in their machines, aeroplanes, 
tanks, ships, submarines- an unnatural, 


"'S_ Sinclair, War, A Wasp, pp.58-59. 
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impersonal, and monstrous form of warfare 
culminating in the atomic bomb.''” 
War machines in the poetry of the Eighth Army are collectively refered to as ‘steel’ or 

‘lead’. The term itself is traditional and can also be used to allude to swords and shields. That is 
why it is always modified by an adjective which belongs to the modern warfare sphere of influence. 
In his poem, ‘The March’ (P.I.,p.27), L-E.S.Cotterell described it as ‘blazing steel/ which builds and 
smashes surging creeds.’ In ‘Landscape With Figures’, Keith Douglas wrote: 

The steel is turned into fronds 

by the lunatic explosive 





Now we have bursting or flying steel taking the shape of splinters, fronds or sleets. The image was 
also used by Trench Poets. Richard Aldington wrote in ‘Bombardment’: 

Four days the earth was rent and torn 

By bursting steel, 

The houses fell about us 


These crazy explosions destroy buildings and kill people in an abrupt manner. Only the dead are 
secured from steel fragments which have no feeling and show no sympathy. In ‘What of 
Alamein’,O.M.Barres wrote: 

I lived and fought with them, those lads who bed 

Secure from sudden steel... . 

(P.I.,p.20) 

Besides being bursting, blazing and flying, steel is also deafening. In ‘Gallantry’, Keith Douglas 
wrote that: 

. . the whole sky turned too hot 

and the three heroes never heard what 

it was, gone deaf with steel and lead. 


The image of steel and lead in modern war poetry is traced back to Trench Poets, most particularly 
Wilfred Owen who in ‘Arms And The Boy’, wrote that steel is hungry for soldiers’ blood and flesh: 
How cold steel is, and keen with hunger of blood; 
Blue with all malice... . 
And thinly drawn with famishing for flesh 


People are usually blue with melancholy rather than grudge. Owen, being in a gloomy mood, the 
mood of war agonies, is mixing his with the imaginary mood of the steel being personified. The 
cold steel has no mercy for soldiers. Owen, who was preoccupied with the idea of steel and lead, 
wrote in another poem, ‘Asleep’: 

And soon the slow, strong blood came creeping 

From the intrusive lead, like ants on track 


above these clouds, these rains, these sleets of lead. 
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The blood that is shed by this lead creeps on its blade like a swarm of ants which gives an indication 
that too much blood is shed and numberless soldiers are killed, again worthlessly like ants or other 
insects. Owen here likens the falling of splinters to the falling of rain. We have to bear in mind that 
even rain was a big menace and challenge to soldiers in the Western Front. Lyn Macdonald wrote 
that the bullets around the trenches were hitting the ground just like heavy raindrops.'”° 

The explosions of steel and lead or the ‘vegetation of iron’ as Keith Douglas put it in ‘Cairo 
Jag’ could be the work of guns. In his poem, ‘ . . . But Not Forgotten’, an Eighth Army poet, 
P.J.Flahery, wrote about the ‘hungry crash of guns’ (P.D.,p.31). Guns are always described as 
famished, greedy and covetous. Their crave of flesh and destruction has no bound. War’s appetite is 
never satisfied or gratified. N.A.Brown wrote in ‘The Dead Village’: 

We start, plunge forward in mud and strain 
On to the hungry guns that clamour to be fed 
War’s appetite, enormous yet... . 
(P.I.,p.20) 
Here again we have mud which makes the movement real hard and requires stress and strain on the 
part of soldiers. We have also the mad guns and their unbearable, nerve-racking sound. 

The word ‘guns’ is a general name of any kind of firearm that sends bullets or shells from a 
metal tube. Unlike shells, bullets can be fired successively as from machine guns. That is probably 
why Keith Douglas wrote in ‘The Trumpet’ that ‘the sky glistened/with a flight of bullets.” The 
word ‘glistened’ here refers to the sparkles which spring out from bullets. It refers also to the sky 
being tearful. The sky is likened to tear-filled eyes because of the savageries and cruelties 
committed on earth. Douglas borrowed this phrase from his predecessor, Wilfred Owen who wrote 
in ‘Exposure’ that the ‘Sudden successive flights of bullets streak the silence’. The silence of the 
night and the tombs around is all of a sudden broken out by bullets which, as Richard Aldington 
imagined in ‘In The Trenches’, tear ‘the wind like a blade’: 

Not that we are weary 


Not that we are lonely 
Though never alone- 
But each crush and crash 


Each cruel bitter shriek of bullet 
That tears the wind like a blade 


Loneliness and weariness are minuscule compared to the agony and terror that bullets create as they 
pass by soldiers and over their heads, making a sound similar to that of a sewing machine. That is 
probably why an Eighth Army poet, R.G.Jolly, imagined bullets in ‘River Trigno-Italy 1943’ as 
needles stitching and weaving threads and braids of blood : 
Watched bullets stitching skeins of blood 
And the calm faces torn with horror; 
(P.L.,p.41) 


re Lyn Macdonald, Somme, Michael Joseph, 1983, p.148. 
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Because of their aggressiveness, the terror that they cause, and their role in sniping, these bullets are 
likened in Bernard Gutteridge’s ‘Patrol: Buonomary’ to hounds or wild dogs that bite and kill: 

Out bullets yelping after like harriers 

Keen on a kill 


Bullets have revolutionized the concept of war. Because they are fired from afar, the distance 
between warring troops is getting large and larger. The greater the rifles’ range gets, the vaster this 
distance grows. Gradually, enemies become unable to see each other with naked eyes. Most of the 
time, soldiers shoot at unseen enemy, a matter which creates much perplexity and indiscrimintaion. 
Because the arena of the battle expanded, the inclusions and destruction of civilian targets have 
become unavoidable. Soldiers are now receiving undignified death and killed like worms without 
having the appropriate time or opportunity to defend themselves. This minute bullet which replaced 
the heavy swords and spears accounted for this drastic change and for a parallel change in the 
attitude of modern soldiers towards the concept of courage, heroism and chivalry. This wasp size 
bullet keeps whinning and dronning just everywhere. An Eighth Army poet, A.Dove, wrote in his 
poem, ‘Impresario’: 

Amazed by the silence 

That is shattered by the music 

Of many crickets, 

And the stuttering speech of machine-guns 

With the bullets’ answering whine. 

(P.Lp ) 

The title word refers to the manager of an operatic or concert company. It is used ironically because 
the music that we actually hear in this extract, although rhythmic, sounds erratic. The word 
‘stuttering’ stresses the failure of machine-guns to express or convey any kind of thought. Dove 
wants to say that using force can not settle disputes. The image of whinning and droning bullets 
recalls a Trench Poet, R.B.Marriott Watson who wrote in ‘Kismet’ before his death in action: 

And a bullet comes droning; whining by 

To the heart of a sentry close to me 


These bullets whirled like hungry predatory birds around the heart of Alfred Lichtenstein, a German 
poet who was killed in 1914. The coming extract is from his poem, ‘The Battle of Saarburg’, 
translated by Patrick Bridgewater: 

Like old rags 

The villages are smoldering on the horizon 

I am lying God-forsaken 

In the rattling front-line 

Many copper enemy birds 

Whirl around my heart and head 

I brace my self in the greyness 

And face death. 


These lines draw a grim picture of the destruction that war causes represented by the villages which 
are set on fire. What is the guilt of the rustic and plain dwellers of these villages? The destruction of 
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these buildings, the displacement of civilians and the killing of old people, women and children are 
not a subject of pride, joy or heroism; it is rather shameful and unfair. It is also unheroic to kill a 
soldier by an unseen bullet and to deal with a human being as a figure, a dot or an insect. Here we 
have a poor creature, the poet himself, pressing his body to the ground lest he would be killed by a 
stray bullet. What did he do to encounter such humiliating death? The dignity of man does no 
longer exist in modern battles for here we have a soldier experiencing death like animals. Once, 
soldiers were given the right to defend themselves, but now they are the slaves of machines and 
destructive devices. Lichtenstein’s cry to God reveals a moment of skepticism or, perhaps, 
questions the mercy of heavens as did Christ, according to the Bible, while dying on the Cross, ‘Eli, 
Eli, Lama Sabachthani?’ which means ‘God, God, why have you forsaken me?’ 121 Both Rosenberg 
and Owen developed the image of bullets subtly. In ‘Dead Man’s Dump’, Rosenberg imagined 
them as bees that drain blood, the honey of youth: 

None saw their spirits shake the grass, 

Or stood aside for the half used life to pass 

Out of those doomed nostrils and the doomed mouth, 

When the swift iron burning bee 

Drained the wild honey of their youth. 


Seeing many soldiers’ souls go out of their mouths and nostrils, Rosenberg lamented premature 
death or dying in the prime which means life unlived and dreams unfulfilled. This image of bullets 
that Rosenberg outlined is really interesting except that the likening of bullets to bees is hard to 
perceive for the latter are life lovers and supporters. They are fruitful and productive but the former 
are fatal and lethal. The image could have been wittier if Rosenberg had likened bees to wasps for 
the majority of this kind of insects are futile, again like war itself. In ‘Arms And the Boy’, Owen 
described how bullets drain the blood of youth. The heads of these senseless bullets have sharp 
teeth that bite indiscriminately, causing ‘grief and death’: 

Lend him to stroke these blind, blunt-leads 

Which long to nuzzle in the hearts of lads, 

Or give him cartridges of fine zinc teeth, 

Sharp with the sharpness of grief and death 


Another detestable means of destruction that longs to kill is the shell. Bullets poke their 
heads into the hearts of soldiers, but shells, having larger heads, plunge theirs in concrete, ‘steel and 
earth’ as Keith Douglas indicated in ‘Gallantry’: 

But the bullets cried with laughter, 
The shells were overcome with mirth, 
Plunging their heads in steel and earth 


The destructiveness caused by cannons, compared to pistols and rifles is multifold. “To be killed by 
a bullet seemed surgical.’, wrote an American seaman, Eugene Sledge, ‘But shells would not only 
tear and rip your body; they tortured one’s mind almost beyond the brink of sanity.’ ! Sledge here 


121. Mathew, 47:46 
"Paul Fussell, The Norton Book of Modern War, Norton, New York, 1991, p.547. 
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denotes a different facet of destruction, the destruction of the inside which will be exposed later. 
That is chiefly why soldiers develop a passionate hatred for shells and believe that they are an 
invention of hell. The analogy between shells and hell is frequently drawn in modern war poetry. 
There is, no doubt, a partial likeness between both: the burning, the horror and the screaming. War 
is described as an abyss, an inferno or a hell because it is, after all, an anti-religious affair. In 
‘Memoir of El Alamein’, Louis Challoner remembered when he groveled 

. .. . Like a nerveless slave 

With nothing but his skin to save 

Crouching beneath the ugly hell 

Made by the calculated shell 


Soldiers here are spoken of as slaves of the shell, a relentless master that shows no compassion for 
the servants who, again like animals, crouch as if begging for mercy. I, however, find it difficult to 
accept the idea of nerveless or senseless soldiers. To prove otherwise, let us quote the words of 
Erich Maria Remarque: ‘The moment that the first shells whistle over and the air is rent with 
explosions, there is suddenly in our veins . . . . a tense of waiting, a watching, a heightening, a 
strange sharpening of the senses. . . . as though the front itself emitted an electric current which 
awakens unknown nerve-centers.’’** Associating shells with hell is largely a World War I image. 
In ‘The Sentry’, Wilfred Owen wrote: 

We found an old Boch dug-out, and he knew 

And gave us hell, for shell on frantic shell 


The same image is highlighted in Patrick Shaw-Stewart’s ‘Untitled’ which he wrote in Greece 
before meeting his end: 

But other shells are waiting 

Across the Aegean sea 

Shrapnel and high explosive 

Shell and hell for me. 


*.. every shell was a hell at the front’, wrote a soldier of the First World War, ‘Shells of all calibers 
kept on raining on our sector . . . . We crouched in shell holes, increasingly smothered by the 
mud from explosions. The air was unbreathable. Our blinded, wounded, crawling and shouting 
soldiers kept falling on top of us and died splashing us with their blood. It was a living hell.’'** I 
addition to their destructive impact, shells are known for three aspects. First, they make a shrill 
sound of ‘wailing’ as in Wilfred Owen’s ‘Anthem For Doomed Youth, and ‘crying’ as in Isaac 
Rosenberg’s ‘Dead Man’s Dump’. Second, they give off poisonous and choking smoke. Owen 
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wrote in “The Sentry’: 
What murk of air remained stank old, and sour 
with fumes of whizz-bangs . . . . 


'_ Remarque, All Quiet, p.54. 
'_ Alan Lioyd, The War In The Trenches, David Mckay, New York, 1976, p.84. 
"A type of German shells. 
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Third, they illuminate the night and make it as white as the day. An Eighth Army poet, F.Petheram, 
wrote describing one phase of a night operation in his poem, ‘As Stars Gleam’: 

Then all is still until, 

Heralded by rumbling distant guns, 

Death wings its way o’er heavy blackness 

Muttering easily anon. 

Now night is day .... 

(P.I.,p.73) 
The silence and standstill of the scene was soon broken by the heavy, deep and loud sound of shells 
approaching every now and then. Death’s messengers are dispatched from a hidden and unseen 
place, coming from random directions, killing lots of soldiers and turning the night into daylight. 
The hellish state of war and the spurting of fire are largely attributed to artillery. Among the 

most resentful field guns of World War II are the German 88 and the English 25. These hateful guns 
were described by an Eighth Army poet, W.G.Holloway, as beasts with ‘bloodshot eyes’ which 
refer to muzzles, the colour of which often turns red due to successive firing away: 

The cannons’ bloodshot eyes 

Blinked out their murderous message 

Through the night 


What is the message that these guns convey? The answer is murder, hatred and horrors. This extract 
reminds us of the ‘nightmare monsters’ of Navarone.'” The implication of the beast image is far 
more than a bloody cannon. The beast here refers to war itself as an evil. Man’s fight against evil 
has a long history. Wickedness was usually symbolized in old legends and tales by dragons as in the 
story of St.George. The word ‘beast’ refers also to insane and cruel statesmen who kill and destroy 
for fun. These are the true beasts that the Book of Revelation called attention to”: these are the 
beasts that we have got to confront. 

Another beast, another invention of hell that also produces rounds and ‘shells of hate’!’ is 
the tank. In the poetry of the First World War, there are few allusions to tanks which were actually 
used for first time around the middle of this war. In the poetry of the Eighth Army, by contrast, they 
are largely present. An interesting image of tanks is that if hit, they become graves for their crews. 
In Keith Douglas’ poem, ‘Vergissmeinnicht’, a hit tank, his own tank occupies the centre of the 
poem. In ‘Cairo Jag’ Douglas’ hit tank becomes a dead tank: 

Dead tanks and gunbarrels split like celery 
The metal brambles without flowers or berries 


A comparison is held here between the natural vegetation: celery, flowers and berries on the one 
hand and the iron vegetation on the other hand. Although tanks primarily fire directly within the 
line of sight, yet they have played a serious role in enhancing the dynamicability of modern warfare. 


13_ Alistair Maclean, The Guns of Navarone, Abridged by Lewis Jones, Collins, 1977, p.103. 
°° Revelation, 13-14. 
127. Louis Challoner, ‘In the Desert Today’ ,P.D.,p. 12. 
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Poets of the Eighth Army gave a space to images of other destructive weapons and devices 
in their poems. For example they wrote about mines, a lethal weapon that never sleeps. P.J. Flaherty 
wrote in’? . . . But Not Forgotten’: 

The shivering in a dawn wind keen; 

Facing the menace of a mine-pocked land 

Sewn thick with death, and hatred 

(P.D.,p.31) 

The minefield, this area of land is compared to a skin afflicted with a contagious disease, say 
smallpox, which makes it look unnatural and finally leaves scars and bruises. Mines are those marks 
which distort the gentle face of the earth. Some mines constitute permanent scars for they stay for a 
considerable period of time and function effectively. These mines, according to Flaherty, are sewn 
with the fatal stitches of death and hate. Instead of sowing corn and wheat, mines are scattered. 
They remain alive in a pregnant earth until they get the desired and long-awaited weight that helps 
deliver and release the death charge. In ‘Poem for an Italian Child Blown up by a Mine’, a Second 
World War poet, Alan White wrote: 

Blame this war... . 

Lingering with its treacherous devices 


Sown by enemy in retreat 
Are mines, alive and waiting 
For the impress of haphazard feet. 


Mines are described as “treacherous devices’ because they take soldiers and civilians by surprise. 
They do not discriminate between khaki and other colours. That is mainly why this means of 
destruction are abhorred by the world which seeks a ban on them. Imagine to be the parent of this 
unfortunate child or imagine to be the parent of a child who has lost an arm or a leg to a landmine, 
mistaking it for a toy. Imagine kissing that poor child in bed every night and imagine how frustrated 
and how powerless you would feel. ‘Sown by enemy’, these mines deny access to many a strip of 
land. In retreat, commanders usually give orders for planting mines in an attempt to hinder and 
delay the chasing force. This is what happened after the battle of Alamein when Rommel decided to 
plant millions of anti-personnel and anti-tank mines. These mines occupy thousands of undeveloped 
acres and cause numerous accidents. Lack of maps for these minefields is awfully regretted. When 
you visit Alamein nowadays, you can not help feeling that it is still unforgetting and unforgiving 
mostly because of this hostile weapon that never respects a cease-fire, an armistice or a peace 
accord. Because these antagonistic mines last for a long period of time, they are sometimes 
surrounded by vegetation and flowers. It is worth mentioning in this connection that the minefields 
left behind by the German troops while pulling out of North Africa were ironically dubbed ‘Devil’s 
Gardens’. John Jarmain wrote in his poem, ‘El Alamein’: 

There are flowers, they say, at Alamein 

Yes flowers in the minefield now. 


Others will come who can not understand 
Will halt beside the rusty minefield wires 
And find there-flowers. 
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Here we have flowers and mines as if the beauty of nature and the ugliness of steel amalgamated. 
Soldiers, however, are unable to see the flowers only because they are preoccupied with mines. 
Another challenging means of destruction to soldiers is the bomb. Bombs are similar in 

destruction to shells. That is basically why some soldiers of the Eighth Army associated them with 
shells. In his poem, ‘Eighth Army’, T.W.Ramsey wrote that they ‘ploughed the sand with shell and 
burning bomb’. The word ‘ploughed’ is used ironically here because the purpose is not reclamation 
or cultivation, but rather destruction. In ‘Siclian Town’, a fellow Eighth Army poet, N.T.Morris, 
wrote addressing a group of displaced civilians in a tone of regret and sorrow: 

... . Weare they 

Who blew your town to dust with shell and bomb 

(P.1.,p.67) 

Bombs can be either thrown by trained soldiers or, for larger charges, by bombers. Unlike bombers, 
fighters were mainly concerned at that time with patrolling and dog-fighting as Louis Challoner 
explained in ‘In the Desert Today’: 

I heard the thunder of their work 

I saw the lightening stroke, 


And the last of the fighters from patrol 
Over our lines had sped 
(P.D.,p.12) 
Bombers are very much dreaded by soldiers and civilians on equal footing. While fighters just sped 
over the lines of battle, bombers bombarded heavily and repeatedly as an Eighth Army poet, A.W. 
Crowther, indicated in his poem, ‘Prelude to Invasion’: 
Puffed, troubled clouds hug Etna’s peak 
Whilst all day long the bombers roar 
Nothward-patterns geometrical 
Designed to pound the crumbling Roman shore 
(P.I.,p.28) 
Etna is a mountain in Sicily. The geometrical formations are not part of an air show; they are part of 
the preparation to release bombs. Using the adjective ‘Roman’ is also significant. Crowther wanted 
to say that Sicily which was once a toe of a strong empire is now easily attacked by bombers which 
jeopardized the lives of lots of civilians and many soldiers during World War II. They flew 
everywhere: over islands, mountains and desert. Their roar was very much loathed. I.O.Meikle 
wrote in ‘Storm on the Cotswolds’ about 
. . . . Bombers shaking 
Skies and nerves like a drill upon a tooth 


A poet of the Eighth Army, J.Nichol, called bombers “gypsies of the air’ in his poem, ‘The Endless 
Journey’, (P.L,p.69). A fellow Eighth Army poet, W.G.Holloway, held out in ‘South of Alamein’ 
that they are beasts from hell, another allusion to evil, to war as an anti-Christian act and to the 
concepts of the beast as stressed earlier in this chapter with pertinence to the Book of Revelation: 
Then we were going down escarpment, if memo’y serves me well, 
When the Stukas came diving, like some denizens from ‘ell. 
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Stuckas are type of German bombers. As a matter of fact, bombers to soldiers are just like predatory 
birds to rats. That is one aspect of the treatment of modern soldiers as animals or insects. Soldiers 
get scared at the appearance of bombers.F.Clarke noticed in ‘Artillery Range, Italy’ the shadow of a 
bomber: 
But look! the sun, and see the outlined winged 
The shadow of a bomber on the grass! 
(P.I.,p.20) 
The rest of the story is narrated at night by a fellow Eighth Army poet, I.Celner in his poem, “Battle 
Interlude’: 
The ground shuddered, the canvas shook 
In the darkness flash on flash 
Swept from left to right 
And right to left; 
One here, another one there, 
One this side, then that side 
Even faster. 
(P.D.,p.9) 
When the sound of the bombers was heard, spot-flashes endeavoured to detect its location in the 
sky. As soon as this was done, anti-aircraft guns fired away. The plane, still uncaught, brooded over 
the soldiers’ camp shaking their tents: 
Above me, yellow light 
A blinking flare, 
Remindful of the bright 
New luster of the modern thoroughfare; 
And yet a sickly, waxen light, 
Moving, floating there 
(P.D.,p.9) 
Time dragged on and the bird of prey was still hunting for a victim, a poor soldier to be preyed and 
victimized like mice: 
The engine-echo of the pilot’s mind 
Tells me has yet to find 
Our place... . 
(P.D.,p.10) 
Finally the target was located: 
. .. . but listen! That harder tone! 
His finger on the button; threatening moan 
The rush of air, the whinning sound... . 
(P.D.,p.10) 
A recent example of the waiting and the watching has been given by Ahmed Mady who took part in 
the October 6" War. Mady stressed the terror that prevailed the line when a Phantom flew over 
them: ‘How can I describe the horrors which swept us deep inside when a Phantom passed over our 
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heads, an inferno which made us contract in our foxholes and wish they had been deeper’ '** This 
rat-thinking aspect of soldiers has become a characteristic of modern warfare. Upon releasing its 
load, the aircraft left the scene because it got tired of flying or probably went short of fuel. Celner 
and other survivors caught their breath. Their dear lives are still theirs: 

The yellow light 

Like midnight candle 

Fast is dipping. 

Weary of the flight 

Now no anxious rattle 

From the guns is tapping 

Murmur of a distant motor 

All the sweeter, 

Like a drug, begins to seep 

Delicious silence, bringing with it sleep. 

(P.D.,p.10) 

The ‘midnight candle’ here does not barely stand for the dim light of the bomber, but for those who 
fell during the raid. The image recalls Owen’s ‘Anthem For Doomed Youth’: 

What candles may be held to speed them all? 

Not in the hands of boys, but in their eyes 

Shall shine the holy glimmers of good-byes. 


Besides the materialistic destruction caused by the ceaseless explosions of every type, there 
is a worse kind of destruction, the shattering of the inside on which a French poet, Jean Marc 
Bernard, wrote in ‘Des Profundis’, before his death in action in 1915: 

Exhaustion of the spirits is worse 
Than of the body . 


The title means ‘From Deep Emotions’. This is the first word in the Christians’ pray for the dead: 
. . . . On our heads 
A hurricane of death and pain has burst, 
Flame, iron rain and flood. 


Jean Mare Bernard is completely broken from the inside. At this moment, he is almost good for 
nothing. This is not a scene of war; this is a scene of hell. It reminds us of the flood in Noah’s story 
and the people who were chastised for the disobedience of God. Waging war is another act of 
disobedience, but the punishment of the modern world is not flood, hurricanes or murderous birds. 
The penalty is self-inflicted and the end is coming very soon at the hands of man himself. Burnt by 
flame-throwers, tormented by the unbearable pains of dying in a mire or a swamp of hell and 
anguished by the ‘iron rain’ of flying projectiles, Jean Marc Bernard experienced a traumatic 
agony.: 

You see us ragged, caked with mud 

Haggard, dishearten, weary. 


128. Ahmed Mady, The Passageway, El Geel El Gadeed, Cairo, 1998,p.53. 
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But have you seen our naked souls, 
O God? 


Here we have worn out soldiers, completely fatigued and sucked from the inside. Their confidence 
in heaven is being tested. The term ‘naked soul’ refers to a lack of faith. The shattering of morale 
went on as the roar of war overshadowed human voices and churches’ bells. A poet of the Eighth 
Army, I.Celner wrote in ‘Battle Interlude’: 
In vain, human word from a human mouth 
Impossible tinkle of a bell, 
(P.D.,p.9) 
In the face of the ceaseless explosions and the roar of war, soldiers are helpless as if hypnotized. 
Celner resumed in : 
Like crazed, hypnotic tyrant 
This savagery of sound 
Weighs on its brutal yoke 
Commands obedience 
(P.D.,p.9) 
Again soldiers are spoken of as cattle bearing the brutal yoke of war willingly or against their nose. 
Clener’s image recalls Edward Thomas’ ‘February Afternoon’: 
. . . . The board ploughland oak 
Roars mill-like and men strike and bear the stroke 
Of war as ever 


Although the scene has a touch of Cervantes, yet the warriors are not gallant knights, but rather 
poor and doomed soldiers. ‘The savagery of sound’ in Clener’s poem is described as: 

Trains rushing near and not arriving, 

Noise swelling up and not receding 

(P.D.,p.10) 

The image of trains getting near, but not arriving recurs again in D.Young’s Men of Alamein: ‘The 
noise is what is most disconcerting. You can hear the beastly thing a long way off like an express 
train running into a cutting.’'”’The unreceding noise that makes soldiers unable to sleep deafens 
their ears: 





And punctuated banging 
Has become palpitating roar; 


Glutting ear and brain 
(P.D.,p.10) 
It finally drives them crazy. Even after the end of the Great War, Sassoon who, as a sort of recover, 
made his long journey towards the Catholic Church just like Bazin in The Three Musketeers, was 
still hearing these sounds, and was going out if his mind because of their insistence: 
Hark! Thud, thud-quite soft . . . they never 
cease. . those whispering guns-O Christ, I want to go out 





'_C.P.S.Denholm-Young, Men of Alamein, R.Schindler, Cairo, p.40. 
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And screech at them to stop-I’m going crazy 

The lines are extracted from ‘Repression of War Experience’. Although the word ‘whispering’ does 
not fit in this context, yet the whole image has succeeded in conducting Sassoon’s resentment of 
wars. He called on Christ who criminated war, despised war mongers and spoke highly of pacifists 
and peace makers to interfere and stop this sinful act against God and humanity. Sassoon wanted to 
go out to protest against unjust and futile wars as he did overtly after the Somme Offensive. That is, 
in fact, how every one of us ought to think, and that is what we really need to do. Although it is 
important to feel angry and to weep at the sight of a smashed tree, a maimed child, a crushed 
soldier, a scared animal, a confused old man, a shattered house and an afflicted housewife, yet it is 
far more important to transfer these feelings into deeds of rejection. In other words, as much as we 
need Sassoon, the poet, we need Sassoon, the opponent. 
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Chapter 5 


‘On the eve of the war (1914)’, wrote Vivian De Sola Pinto, ‘there were two nations: 
Nation at home which had not suffered at all from the war, and indeed had to a considerable extent 
benefited from it, and the Nation Overseas, the few community of the vast armies on the continent, 
living in the filth and discomfort of the trenches.’'*” 

In spite of being filthy and discomfortable, the Franco-Belgian trenches served as a new 
England, one which had no room for greedy politicians, harsh brass-hats, hypocritical priests and 
indifferent civilians. Gradually, trench dwellers reached a state of acceptance and reconciliation 
with their new environment. The stalemate of trench warfare made them develop a kind of love to 
the place, the spirit of which was, in a their case, a great reality. "°! 

It is amazing to know that when some soldiers repatriated on medical ground or for other 
reasons, they could not tolerate England, completely safe at that time. Several soldiers on field- 
Leaves locked themselves in their rooms, and others confined to war hospitals decided to return to 
the Front when there was no obligation on them to do so. 

In 1939, by contrast, there were no longer two Englands as the whole nation found itself 
potentially on the firing line.'*” Soldiers and civilians were encountering the same war . Handling 
George Orwell’s 1984 which he conceived in 1943 and based on the hardships caused by the 
Second World War, Ramses Awad wrote: ‘War-time London was certainly a place of immense 
discomfort’!*’. Robin Skelton gives more details about the situation in England at that time: 

Almost every aspect of living was affected. 
Black-out regulations, air-raid warnings, 
and the rationing of food, petrol and 
clothing altered every body’s way of life. 
The countryside was dotted with army 
camps, searchlight and anti-aircraft 
batteries, and the newly created airfields. 
The beaches were soon cluttered with pill- 
boxes, barbed wire entanglements, and 
concrete defense works. The sky and the sea 
grew ominous and strangers became suspect. '** 

English soldiers of World War II, unlike those of the First who fought mainly in Europe, 
were exiled all over the world and ‘compelled to make travels which they would otherwise never 
have made, and to live in foreign countries.’'*’ An Eighth Army poet, J.Segal called himself in his 
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-Pinto, Crisis, English Poetry, p.161. 





"1! Please see David Lodge’s ‘The Spirit of Place’, 20" Century Literary Criticism, Longman, 1927, p.126. 
"2 John William, Twentieth Century British Poetry, Edward Arnold, 1987, p.65. 


‘During World War I, only 10% of the casualties were civilians; the ratio mounted to 50% during the Second 
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-Ramses Awad, Nineteen Eighty Four: A Critical Study, Kawmeya Bookshop, Cairo, 1979, p.5. 
-Robin Skelton, Poetry of the Forties, Penguin, 1968, p.18. 
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-John Press, Rule and Energy, Oxford Univ. Press, 1963, p.203. 
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poem, ‘Italy’ a soldier-tourist (P.I.,p.80). Fighting in utterly spacious fronts worldwide, World War 
II soldiers had to spend several months, sometimes a full year, before being sent on a field leave.‘ . 
the geographic character of the war’, wrote Robert Hewison, ‘meant that there was no 





repetition of the claustrophobic atmosphere of the war in the twentieth century. Instead, poets found 
themselves obliged to travel and to absorb fresh material’ °° which Featherstone defined as ‘ a wide 
range of non-British cultures’ !*’ 

Definitely, these soldiers absorbed ‘fresh material’ and experience, yet they rarely accepted 
the new surroundings or became reconciled with them. One good reason why they failed to develop 
a love of place is that they were not long enough in one region. For instance, soldiers of the Eighth 
Army were to move from Egypt to Libya to Tunisia for ‘the desert was never stagnating into fixed 
lines of defence.’* Another reason is that they were preoccupied with a boundless love to England 
as revealed in the following chapter. 

When the war was enkindled, these soldiers were reluctant to leave England menaced at that 
time by the German bombardment and the news of a coming invasion. As soon as they left their 
homes and families, they were welcomed by doubts and fears. One of the departees, an Eighth 
Army poet, S.Abel, wrote in his poem, ‘Voyage’: 

This, then, is parting-dry-eyed loneliness, 

Mind filled with doubts, 

And hopes astride fears. 

(P.D.,p.28) 

Then they got on the trains heading to English harbours. Since troop trains at that time had to start 
and end their journeys secretly in darkness, soldiers were deprived of the last minute adieu. While 
on the trains, they enjoyed looking at the English countryside for some of them, they knew for sure, 
would never come back to see their native landscape again. In ‘Embarkation: 1942’, John Jarmain 
wrote: 

In undetected trains we left our land 

At evening secretly, from wayside stations. 

None knew our place of parting; no pale hand 

Waved as we went, not one friend said farewell. 

With blinds drawn down we left the things we knew, 

The simple fields, the homely ricks and yards; 

Passed willows greyly bunching to the moon 


When the trains reached the seaport, soldiers got off and stood in lines to mount the ships 
sailing to overseas fronts: 
Then in a callow dawn we stood in lines 
Like foreigners on bare and unknown quays 


"°° Hewison, Under Siege, p.121. 
137 Featherstone, War Poetry, p.87. 
3_ Keith Douglas, From Alamein To Zem Zem, Intro. By Lawrence Durrell, Faber, 1966, p.12. 
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The state of alienation and expatriation started early before even leaving England. This is clear in 
Jarmain’s choice of the words ‘like foreigners’ and ‘unknown quays’. The immature dawn is a 
symbol of premature death towards which they move in lines. Silence prevailed 

Till someone bravely into the hollow of waiting 

Cast a timid wisp of song; 

It moved along the lines of patient soldiers 

Like a secret passed from mouth to mouth 

And slowly gave us ears; 


SO we sang as our ship set sail 


The soldiers’ singing here springs from fear, not courage. The Agonaut’ picture that the extract 
depicts is only sham and ironic. 
On the ship, rumours went around among soldiers about their final destination: 

Rumours had already begun to circulate. 

One rumour remained firm and unshakable 

for many weeks — that we are bound for 

Singapore . . . . Suddenly, the rumour 

about our destination changed from 

Singapore to Egypt. When we reached 

Aden some days later, the rumour 

appeared to be correct’. 
Egypt, the land of the Pharaohs, fascinated the minds of soldiers who came in touch with the 
Description d’Egypte, heard about Arabian nights, developed an interest in the Orient!*’ and read 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘Travel’ "°; 

I should like to rise and go 





Where in sunshine reaching out 

Eastern cities, miles about 

Are with mosque and minaret 

Among sandy gardens set 

And the rich goods from near and far 

Hang for sale in the bazaar 

Nevertheless, upon reaching Egypt and spending some time in a bunch of Egyptian cities, 

mainly Cairo and Alexandria, clash of cultures was evident in a country now thought of as an exile, 
and consequently soldiers were like a living organ transplanted into another body. A poet of the 
Eighth Army, J.Broome, having experienced some sort of a culture shock at an exotic scene, wrote 
in his poem, ‘M.E.Medley’: 


‘Jason’s Hellenic ship that sailed in quest of the golden fleece. 
"*_Crawford, Eighth Army Soldier, p.19. 
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-Kindly see Hussein Sobhy, Lawrence Durrell, the Fabulator: A Foreign Perspective of Egypt in the 
Alexandria Quartet, A Ph.D. thesis, Faculty of Arts, Alexandria Univ., 1985, pp.2-10. 
-Discovering Poetry, collected by Michael Marland, Longman, 1971, p.47. 
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Beggars, sleeping in the shade; 
Clanging Tram; 


‘Baksheesh’-from the newly born; 

Goats and garbage in the road 

Mouldering Tombs. 

Dirty Nile in a shimmering haze 

(P.D.,p.33) 

Unlike Broome who passively absorbed these scenes, some other poets of the Eighth Army reacted 
violently against them. The satirical element of war poetry was employed in a newer scope as some 
poets in khaki wrote about the social corruption of life in Egypt. Keith Douglas for example 
exposed social wrongs and injustices in his bitter description of the poor guard standing by the 
Corniche in Alexandria whilst the comfortable flats of wealthy people are just apposite to him. In 
this poem, ‘Egyptian Sentry, Corniche, Alexandria’, Douglas juxtaposed the two scenes 
successfully showing the one in the light of the other, the black and the white . In ‘Cairo Jag’, he 
did the same thing and exposed social corruption, prostitution and oppression of the weak . In ‘Ona 
Return from Egypt’, he called Egypt a ‘sick land’ the inhabitants of which are inert and sluggish: 

... . Ihave come away 

from the sick land where in the sun lay 

the gentle solo-eyed murders 

of themselves . . 


Douglas’ satire, however, unlike Juvenal or Dryden, did not exceed the scope of exposure to the 
purpose of mending. 
Soldiers’ stay in urban or rural areas did not last for a long time. Eventually, they had to take 
the train going to the Western Front as a place of exile. In “Troop Train’, R.M.Roberts wrote: 
Dark has fallen on the crowded troop train 
Lumbering slowly through the Egyptian night, 
Cold as the smooth steel of the coaches. 


The night was dark and cold, creating a Macbeth atmosphere, a denotation of a lurking evil: 
. the train in its relentless funeral space 
Slowly rumbles through the dim lit bays 


The phrase ‘relentless funeral space’ is an indication that these soldiers, reluctant to go, felt they 
would be killed. A poet of World War II, Karl Shapiro, wrote in ‘Troop Train’ that these 

Trains lead to ships and ships to death or trains 

And trains to death or trucks, and trucks to death 


To bloody fronts these trains were taking soldiers where death waited for their bodies. R.M.Roberts 
wrote in “Troop Train’: 

We in our thin drill shorts huddle close 

The thin ribbed wooden seats, 

Wrapped each in his single blanket, 
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Staring unseeing with large pupiled eyes 
Mirrored in the pool of black glass windows, 
Drugged and heavy with the dust of Africa 
And the sweet desire to sleep 


Like ghosts or even dead bodies, soldiers were wrapped in blankets. It was not only cold, but fear as 
well that made these soldiers ‘huddle close’. Their sleepless eyes were full of dust that made them 
unable to see the true situation just like men sentenced to death whose eyes are covered before 
being executed. 

The early days of living in the inhospitable and unconquerable landscape of the Western 
Desert of Egypt were bitter enough to make the outlanders realize that they were sent, like the 
jews , to an exile. This cruel banishment became severer when‘. . . . the Mediterranean Sea was 
closed and the British in Egypt were cut off from Britain’'*’ and from their families as were the 
soldiers of the French Expedition during the closing years of the eighteenth century. A poet of the 
Eighth Army, D.Rossitter, wrote in ‘Soldier Poet’: 

Sing to me, Muse these lonely days 

The far departed, across the sea, 

Journeyman in a mental haze, 

And held in solitude in fee 
(P.I.,p.79) 

Soldiers of the Eighth Army regarded the foreign land as malignant and antagonistic. This 
land was never the stone of Heraclea’, nor were they Ulysses’ companions of lotus eaters. In his 
poem, ‘End of a Campaign’, Hamish Henderson described the landscape as having an erotic 
attraction to dead bodies. The desire of this brutal desert for the bodies of soldiers who lie in 
discomfort among bushes of poor quality is never satisfied: 

There are many dead in the brutish desert, 
Who lie uneasy 

among the scrub in this landscape of half-wit 
stunted ill-will. For the dead land is insatiate 
and necrophilous ... . 


The term ‘half wit’ still has a bad association in its colloquial Arabic version. E.Y.Barnard 
remarked in “There was the Richness . . .” that the land of exile is a ‘joyless land’ in which the dead 
wasted their lives: 

And now our endless plains of barren sorrow 

This cruel nothingness of sand 

The ridges rich with dead, the dead who squandered 


‘Babylon, 597:538 B.C. 
14 Olivia Manning, ‘Poets in Exile’, Horizon, ed. Cyril Connoly, Vol.10, No.58, Oct. 1994, pp.270-71. 


“An attracting force like a magnet. 





“Ulysses is the Latin name for Odysseus, hero of Homer’s ‘Odyssey’ which records his wanderings. The 


lotus tree grew somewhere on the coast of north Africa, and Ulysses’ sailors who ate its fruit fell in love 
with the place and forgot about their homes. 
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Their joyful spirits in a joyless land. 
(P.D.,p.27) 
To another Eighth Army poet, John Jarmain, the land is hostile and bad-tempered. In his poem, 
‘Sand’, soldiers cursed the land in which they stumbled: 
Then with sore lips we cursed the sand, 
Cursed this sullen gritty land 
Cursed and dragged on our blind and clogging way 


In his poem ‘One Day-Farewell’, a fellow Eighth Army poet, N.J.Trapnell, wished he could bid 
farewell to the : 

Land of heat and sweaty pores 

Sandstorms, flies and desert sores 


While English civilian poets and headquarter poets residing in Cairo and Alexandria could introject 
the scenery to themselves and project themselves on the senery , poets in the Front, though fairly 
succeeded in writing about what is in front of them and what is going in their minds and in fusing 
both, making the place a metaphor for the self, yet they could not get along with the landscape 
partly because they contrasted the new environment with their hometowns in England, but chiefly 
because they were burdened with‘ . . . . the long empty hours/The fatigue, and the ache of exile’ 
as H.V.S.Page explained in ‘Prospectus’ (P.L.,p.70). Consequently, these travellers had regrets as 
were, say, the Egyptian soldier poet, El Baroudy while in banishment in Sri-Lanca during the last 
score of the nineteenth century and Fyodor Dostoyevsky in Siberia. More important, however, than 
the regrets of treavellers, the yearning for home and the worries of exile is that these poets were 
preoccupied with an imposing and recurrent idea of death. On being stationed near the pyramids, on 
his way to the Western Desert, a poet of the Eighth Army, John Warry, asked in a poem he entitled 
as ‘The Pyramid’: 

Oh, how long must I wait 

Before I may be rid 

Of this vile pyramid 

This symbol of my fate? 


Warry here does not see any gleam of greatness or glamour in the Pyramid as tourists do. He 
regards it as barely a grave, symbolizing his own fate. The Pyramids of Giza and the Sphinx have 
signified the triumph of the place and the land as did the Marabar Caves in A passage to India. 
Despite the early victories that Napoleon achieved in Egypt, he was overwhelmed by a sense of 
defeat in the face of the Pyramids. 





The comparison that the soldiers held between their homeland and the desert, however, was 
not always in favor of England for some of them discovered themselves in the new primitive 
surroundings away from the complicated life in England. The desert opened their eyes to many facts 


“Mainly Trence Tiller, Robin Fedden, Bernard Spencer, Lawrence Durrell and G.S. Fraser. The two cities 


were teeming with vivid activities that caught the eyes of these poets. Another important reason is the 
relatively secured atmosphere that they enjoyed. The distance between Alamein and Cairo or Alexandria 
meant time to pack and go. 

“<The Traveller Has Regrets’ is one of the famous poems written by G.S. Fraser in Egypt. 
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about the Western World in similar manner to what it had done to T.E.Lawrence of Arabia as 
revealed in his Seven Pillars of Wisdom. In his poem ‘The Desert’, an Eighth Army poet, 
M.S.T.J.Wilmoth, wrote: 

All these the desert is, and yet attracts 

The spirit with its rigorous, as the cold 

And bitter pole attracts the compass-needle 

From the tropic’s torrid zones, with the lure 

Of something strange and vast, in which the soul 





Can drown itself in its reflections 

Unimpeded by the thousand cares of 

Daily life in cities and the haunts of men. 

(P.D.,p.11) 

Here Wilmoth is talking about the desert as a purgatory or a yoga. The joy of getting rid of the 
fatigues of civilized societies and the burdens of the Occident is well expressed in the following 
extract from T.Prince’s ‘Soldiers’Bathing’ in which soldiers joyfully jumped into the 
Mediterranean. 

The sea at evening moves across the sand. 

Under a reddening sky I watch the freedom of a band 

Of soldiers . . stripped bare 

For bathing in the sea, they shout and run in the warm air. 


The domesticated version of sandy beaches lying along the coast of the Mediterranean had no 
relation whatsoever to the sand in the Western Desert.'** The scene that Prince depicted might elicit 
a homoerotic interpretation as did the long stay in the trenches of the Western Front But more 
important is the rejoicing and playing of soldiers as well as their impatience to step into the sea 
which reflects their desire to leave the African Continent and repatriate although they might not be 
able to since they were anticipating a coming menace represented by the ‘reddening sky’. The 
concept of exile as a place of discovery reminds us of the forest in Shakespeare’s As You Like It 





and, on a lesser scale, Lear’s ostracism. It is interesting to know that the Western Desert of Egypt 
had been once a shelter for many Coptic hermits . For many others, the wilderness had been also a 
place for meditation and austerity following the example of John the Baptist. In a relatively similar 
situation, Alun Lewis who was fighting in a Burmese jungle concluded: ‘I’ve felt a number of 
things deeply out there; perhaps the jungle has moved me more deeply than any thing else, the 
green wilderness where one has nothing but one’s sense of directions and there is no alarm because 
there is the sun and there is one’s shadow . .. . but when I wrote a poem about the jungle I found it 
had become a criticism of the Western World.’* 
This exile was often silent, a kind of silence which might pacify the soul, but teases the 

mind. In ‘The Desert’, M.ST.J.Wilmoth wrote: 

The silence of vast spaces, where even 

The wind is soundless from the lack of any 


'* Hoda El Sadda, English Poets in Egypt, 1939-1945, A Ph.D. thesis, Faculty of Arts, Cairo Univ. 1988, 


p.89. 
2- Alun Lewis, Ha! Ha! Among the Trumpets, forwarded by Robert Graves, Macmillan, 1945, p.10. 
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Obstacle to vent its opposition on 
(P.L.p.11) 
Frequently this silence was broken by the unbearable ‘sounds of war’ as a poet of the Eighth Army, 
G Harker, put it in ‘Desert Warfare’: 
The desert, mighty, void of hope, immense 
Disturbed form tortured sleep by sounds of war 
(P.D.,p.40) 
The desert was teeming with different kinds of animals and insects which were exotic to the 
Europeans. In ‘Desert Madness’, Leslie Howe made a list of some of these creatures: 
Have you ever seen a locust on the desert breeze? 
Have you ever had a scorpion crawling on your knees? 
Have you ever watched beetles rolling balls of dirt? 
Have you ever caught a sand-louse exploring in your shirt? 


Much uneasiness was undergone by soldiers because of these creatures. An Eighth Army poet, John 
Papasian, wrote in his poem, ‘Desert Rats’ that ‘the boys have marched back torn with lice and 
fleas’ . This recalls Isaac Rosenberg who, in ‘The Immortal’ , described lice as devils, and in ‘Louse 
Hunting’ he 
. Sprang up and strip 

to hunt the verminous blood 

soon like a demon’s pantomime 

the place was raging 


The most gruesome of these creatures were the flies which drove soldiers crazy. These flies were to 
some extent like the rats which used to race in the 1914-18 trenches. A Trench Poet, E.J.L.Garston 
had written in “To The Rats’: 

There is a thing which I could never pen 

The horror with which I regard your race 

For how can I describe my feelings when 

I wake up and find you sitting on my face 


John Crawford wrote in his book, I Was An Eighth Army Soldiers: ‘It is impossible to describe, 
without suspicion of exaggeration, how thickly they (flies) used to surround us. Most of us ate a 
meal with a handkerchief or a piece of paper in one hand and our food in the other . . . . Several 
men actually lost their reason because of flies. Their unending presence was nerve-racking to the 
strongest of us..... There were times when I could have screamed, in my impotence to prevent 





their visitations.’'*? The files which were denied the soldiers’ food sought the dead bodies of 
helpless ones. In ‘Vergissmeinnicht’, Douglas wrote: 

But she would weep to see today 

how on his skin the swart flies move 


'® Crawford, Eighth Army Soldier, p.34. 
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Another big menace to the bodies of dead soldiers in the desert were wild dogs. Because soldiers’ 
graves were made hastily, they were usually shallow and thus enticed desert dogs which fed on 
these corpses. In ‘Dead Men’, Douglas wrote: 
. in their shallow graves the wild dog 
discovered and exhumed a face or a leg 
for food 


Eastern poetry had produced a close image, replacing dogs by ravens and other birds. In “The Long 
War’!**, Lipo wrote: 

The gray ravens and hungry vultures tear, 

And carry away the long bowels of the dead, 

Hanging them on the twigs of lifeless trees. 


In a bid to keep these corpses unmolested, Thomas Edward and his fellow Eighth Army soldiers in 
‘Desert Funeral’, having been obliged to play the role of a burial group for several times, wrapped 
two blankets around the corpse of a fellow soldier. Then 
. with kindly hands we laid him 
In a four feet trench 


We built a mound above him 
Which the wind forbade to stay 
And laid petrol tins together 
To keep pirate dogs at bay. 


No better words to comment on this burial scene than Christ’s ‘. . . . let the dead bury their dead’ '* 
since the survivors themselves were no better than the dead fellows as previously outlined by Irwin 
Shaw in his anti-war play, Bury the Dead. 

The desert was terribly hot, particularly for persons coming from a cold country like England 
where, ironically enough, sunshine is one of the pleasures of life. The desert sun is viewed by poets 
of the Eighth Army to be without any sort of mercy, obviously because it predominately is a 
generator of heat which burns the soldiers’flesh and intensifies the heat of war. In ‘Desert 
Madness’, Leslie Howe wrote: 

We could tell you quite a deal about desert heat 
How it burns our flesh, makes us limp and rots our aching feet 





To soldiers, the sun of exile was a torture. In ‘Eighth Army’, T.W.Ramsey wrote that it enervated 
their bodies: 

Mpyriads of little hands there were to clutch 

And hold us when we lay to our rest, 

Quiet of the torn and sun-enkindled breast 


'* Translated from Chinese by Cheng Yu Sun. 
“Mathew 8:22. 
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This is opposite to King Tutankhamun’s conception of the sun as a nourisher of mankind with the 
divine energy that lightens the womb of the world'*°, and to Trench Poets who believed that the sun 
gives stamina to soldiers“. In ‘Into Battle’, Julian Grenfell wrote that 

The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth . 


In ‘Spring Offensive’, Wilfred Owen regarded the sun as a friend: 
... . No alarm 
of bugles, no high flags, no clamorous haste 
Only a lift and flare of eyes that faced 
the sun, like a friend with whom their love is done 


Several Trench Poets found death in the setting of the sun as did, perhaps, the ancient Egyptians 
when they buried their dead in the western bank of the Nile. In ‘Kismet’, R.B.Marriott Watson 
wrote that soldiers’ souls go out in the ‘sunset’s flare’. The same idea was tackled by Robert Graves 
in his poem ‘The Last Post’: 

Lying so stiff and still under the sky, 

Jolly young Fusiliers, too good to die. 

The music ceased, and the red sunset flare 

Was blood about his head as he stood there 


The poets of the Eighth Army fighting in the Egyptian Western Desert found the sun angry. Louis 
Challoner wrote that: 

. . The sun dropped, angry, red, 

Out if the golden western sky? 
The idea of an angry sun, whether rising or setting, is expressed again in Frank Thompson’s ‘Day’s 
Journey’: 

We left the well on our right and the crosses, 

Drove west allday .... 

Spaced over miles: were bombed: were bombed again, 

Until the air was dust... . 


Until at dusk from the escarpment, 

Rumbled and boomed the guns resentment, 
. while the sun 

signed off in angry flames 


46 Joseph Campbell, The Hero With A Thousand Faces, Bollingen, New York, 1973, p.42. 


*So did American soldiers fighting in the jungles of Vietnam. In ‘Vapor Trail Reflected in the Frog Pond’, 
Galway Kinnell Wrote: 





Eyes crinkled up 
As they gaze up at the drifting sun that gives us our lives 
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The hostility and fury of the desert sun are well described in “The Wilderness’ by Sidney Keyes 
who likened the desert to a wild animal with long nails that tear the rocks into pieces. It was 
determined to bring about the soldiers’ doom as it had done to say, Icarus’ for both were, by some 
means or others, violating the dictates of the universe: 

I shall watch the clawed sun 

Tear the rocks asunder 


The sun says ‘I will suck your bones 
And after that bury you’ 


Poets of the Eighth Army could not acclimatize easily and reconcile themselves to the spirit 
of place. Like the sun of the North African Desert, the moon, originally a symbol of love, was seen 
by them as a menacing symbol of aggression and unfriendliness. In his poem ‘There was the 
Richness’, E.Y.Barnard wrote: 

The harsh round moon that menaced with its coldness 


And laggard time that taints our minds with madness 
(P.D.,p.27) 
Why has it got to be a round moon? Probably symbolizing the end of a journey, the soldiers’ 
journey at the end of which dearth begins, or even symbolizing the dead bodies that would 
experience loss and decay. The idea of coldness that is associated with the moon is an indication of 
cold feelings, hatred, indifference and death as A.Nichol outlined in ‘A Remembrance: New Year 
1944’: 
. now the tides have left the sea-bed bare; 
Only the cold retina of the moon 
Reflects the image of Desert’s death 
(P.1.,p.68) 
The tides took the soldiers of the Eighth Army to Italy where Nichol actually wrote this poem, but 
the cold moon was still, like a cinema screen, showing pictures of savagery and death. The 
emergence of the moon in the Desert Front was a bad omen for soldiers since most of the night 
operations exploited moonlight. Thus the moon, to many of them, meant death, their own death. In 
‘Morning after the Barrage at El-Alamein’, F.E.Hughes wrote: 
There is a Devil in the dawn 
Horrific spawn of last night’s hideous moon 
That hung above the gun’s inferno 
And smiled on men who died too soon. 
(P.D.,p.41) 
The ‘horrific spawn’ in Hughes’ poem is simply death which is described in another moon scene in 
Richard Spender’s ‘Tunisian Patrol’ as unlawful issue’, born in deceitful and frightful places: 
The night lies with her body crookedly flung 
In agony across the sharp hills; 


“A Greek man who flew by means of artificial wings, but fell when the wax of his wings melted due to the 
heat of the sun. 
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By the fitful moon her nostrils are taut, quivering; 

She is tense in cold sweat and lonely fear 

Giving sudden birth in dark, sly, trodden places 

To her unlawful issue, blind hideous Death. 
Poets of the Eighth Army not only hated the moon, but also the night which helps bring the moon 
into being. Although it is supposed to bring about rest and peace of mind, the night here inflicts 
sorrow and pain upon soldiers. In ‘Blue Mood on Guard’, E.W.Jones wrote: 

Into the night I brood my own imaginings, 

Suffuse my sorrow into all 

. till the breeze 

Murmurs melodies of haunting melancholy, 

Whispers my heart to the listening trees, 

Makes of the night a living rhapsody of pain. 

(P.I.,p.43) 
In their abhorrence of either the moon or the night ,soldier poets of the Eighth Army were echoing 
the feelings of Trench Poets towards both. In a Belgian city, Ypres, Edmund Blunden wrote in 
‘Journey Full Moon, Ypres’: 
calm and fierce the witch moon watches, 
Curious of evil 


The idea of the moon as a symbol of evil was also expressed by H.L.Simpson in ‘Last Nocturne’, 
the last soft and dreamy piece of music he played before his death in action: 

I cursed each song 

I made for men 

Full of moonlight 

Lasting night-long; 

For I knew then 

How evil is night 


To the soldiers’ personal sufferings and anticipation of death is attributed the fact that they failed, 
broadly speaking, to see a gleam of beauty in the fall of darkness and the emergence of the moon. 
Guisppe Ungaretti, an Italian poet who fought in the Western Front wrote in ‘Veglia’, an Italian 
word which means ‘watch’, stressing the existence of the night and the moon in a scene of death: 

A whole night long 

crouched close 

to one of our men 

butchered 

with his clenched mouth 

grinning at the full moon 


Like the sun and the moon, the wind was angry as described by an Eighth Army poet, 
H.G.Knight, in ‘Christmas in Tobruk’: 
Outside an angry wind, 
Sand — laden 
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(P.D.,p.29) 
The land of war and exile is always malignant and hateful. The sand whipped by the wind is driven 
all sort of ways, stinging the soldiers’ bodies like needles and pricking their ‘eyelids blind’ as John 
Jarmain put it in ‘Sand’: 
the desert floor 
Whipped by the wind drives needles in the air 
Which pricked our eyelids blind . 


The idea of sand whipped by the wind, an undeclared refusal of the existence of soldiers in the 
desert, is repeated by Max Bowden’s ‘Desert’: 

Sand whipped by all the varying winds of hate, 

Blast, howling through exasperated mind 


Bowden’s image of the wind ‘howling through exasperated mind’ is originally derived from Owen 
who wrote in ‘Exposure’: 
Our brains ache, in the merciless iced east winds that 
Knive us 
Wearied we keep awake 
( 
Like the wind in the Western Front, the wind in the Western Desert was bitter cold during night and 
at dawn as P.J.Flaherty explained in ‘ . . . But Not Forgotten’: 
The hungry crash of guns, the charge of lean 
Unconquered men, the rock-strewn sand, 
The shivering in a dawn wind keen. 
(P.D.,p.31) 
During the day, the wind was burning as M.S 
T.J.Wilmoth wrote in “The Desert’: 
Parched earth, whose sterile dust the burning winds, 
In choking clouds with aimless fury, sweep 
Across vast treeless plains without intent 
(P.D.,p.11) 
Wilmoth here ‘joins the sterility of desert with the sterility of war, making the place as a metaphor 
for his feeling about deat The words ‘aimless’ and ‘without intent’ are the key to the following 
lines from Patrick Anderson’s ‘Desert’: 
It’s not just that there’s so much of it, he said, 
nor the bitter heat of it nor its blinding glare 
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but it’s the shiftlessness, that there’s no purpose here 
(R.O.,p.65) 
As much as there is no purpose in the desert, there is no purpose for fighting in it. 


“7 M. Rifaie, The Personal Landscape Group, Ph.D. thesis, Univ. of Wales, 1980, p.121. ‘Personal 


Landscape’ is a Quarterly magazine which appeared in Egypt during the Second World War. Most of the 
poets who contributed to this periodical were civilians who fled to Egypt from Greece and other war- 
threatened countries. Soldier poets of the Eighth Army were welcomed to send contributions. Some did; 
others were more inclined to contribute to ‘salamander’, another war periodical that appeared in Egypt. 
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The ‘blinding glare’ in Patrick Andesron’s ‘Desert’ was apt to create mirages in Louis 
Challoner’s ‘In the Desert Today’: 
What did I see in the desert to-day. 
Besides the sand and the rocks, 
Where the distance fades into misty grey 
And the shimmering mirage mocks? 


These mirages laughed at those who hunted for a sip of water: 
In ‘Sand’, Jarmain wrote: 
And we have seen wonders, spinning towers of sand 


Lakes where no water was, and in the sky 
Grey shimmering planes oP 
(R.O.,p.51) 
The lakes ‘where no water was’ meant disillusionment in the sense that soldiers discovered the 
reality of mirages and, in a parallel extreme, the truth about war as did perhaps the crusaders who 
had been trapped for a promised glory and the treasures of the East. 
Most of the time, you simply see nothing in the desert except the ‘infinite sand’s as G.Porter 
outlined in ‘Desert Warfare’: 
A universe of space, infinite sands 
Unbroken line to mark off cloudless blue.* 
(P.D.,p.40) 
The sand in the Western Desert is just everywhere as outlined by Peter Hopkinson in ‘Maleesh 
Aforethought’: 
The sand is all surrounding us 
To very large extent. 
It fills our boots, our food, our guns, 
It takes up half the tent. 


The idea of sand filling to excess soldiers’ clothes, food, tents and guns was also tackled by another 
Eighth Army poet, Leslie Howe who wrote in “Desert madness’: 

You should see the wretched sandstorms, that come in form the dunes 

When the wind screams round our lorries, playing funny tunes, 

And the sand gets in our food, our clothes, our eyes and hair 

Through our kit bags, in our packs, in fact just everywhere. 


This situation reminds us of the mud in the Western Front of Belgium and France. One of the songs 
of the First World War went as: 

There’s mud in the jam, the bread, 

and the stew! 


“Soldiers of the Eighth Army used to refer to the desert as ‘the Blue’. 
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You open an egg-and there’s mud 
in it too! 


An Eighth Army poet, Patrick Anderson, wrote of drowning in sand in his poem, ‘Desert’: 
Did you ever see a man bleed in sand? 


Did you ever see a man drown in 
quick sand? 


Again this recalls the soldiers who drowned in mud in the Western Front as Herbert Read outlined 
in ‘My Company’: 

He clutched and they tugged, 

But slowly he sank 

His terror grew- 

Grew visibly when the viscous ooze 

Reached his neck . ; 

An officer shot him through the head. 


Fighting on sand was an utterly chaotic matter as Jarmain indicated in ‘El Alamein’: 
The crowded desert crossed with foaming tracks, 
The grey-faced men, sand powdered over all 


And those ten days of chaos in the sand 


All these ‘foaming tracks’ lead to nothing but death and wastefulness. They take soldiers back to 
where they started exactly as defeats wipe out the victories they achieved. This echoes Edward 
Thomas who wrote earlier during World War I in his poem ‘Lights Out’: 

Many a road and track 

That, since the dawn’s first crack, 

Up to the forest brink, 

Deceived the travellers. 


Whenever poets of the Eighth Army speak of sand, an image of death comes to the scene. In 
O.M.Barres’ ‘What of Alamein’, soldiers are ‘entombed with death beneath uncertain sands’ 
(P.I.,p.20). In Louis Challoner’s ‘In the Desert Today’, ‘the sands had folded into their void the 
unknown dead’ (P.D.,p.12). In Keith Douglas’ ‘Landscape With Figures’, the dead soldiers 
‘wriggle’ on sand . Poets of the Eighth Army thus hated the sand that was thirsty for their blood and 
famished for their bodies as T.W.Ramsey explained in ‘Eighth Army’: 
. we hated sand 
. so thirsty for our blood; 
But still they might have sent us into mud 
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A fathom deep-this was at least dry country.* 


The sand, unbearably hot all day long, gives off heat and becomes lovingly warm. For this, an 
Eighth Army poet, John Jarmain, did not completely hate the sand as he explained in ‘Bivouac’: 
Like a wan cold field outspread 
Is the pale and vacant sand, 
Which was so hot and turbid all day long. 


And in ‘Sand’, he stated: 
Yet sand has been kind for us to lie at ease, 
Its soft dug walls have sheltered and made a shield 
From fear and danger 


The desert permits nothing to grow on its ‘sterile sand’ as E.Y.Barnard pointed out in ‘There 
was the Richness . $3 
And now our endless plains of barren sorrow 
This cruel nothingness of sterile sand 
(P.D.,p.27) 
Fauna and flora were very little mainly because of the infertile sand and the intolerable heat. In 
‘Desert Warfare’, G.Porter wrote: 
A shimmering heat that plucks the very life 
Of withered thorns which strive and stretch out shoots 
Groping in vain to take a hold on life 
(P.D.,p.40) 
As too much heat kills plants, other extremes like too much patriotism and too much heroism never 
alone achieve victories. The idea of nothingness in Barnard’s poem was to recur every now and 
then in the poetry of the Eighth Army that was written in the North African Desert. In ‘Ring Plover 
at E] Alamein’, John Jarmain wrote: 
Nothing grows on the sand-flats 
Beside the salt lake at E] Alamein, 
The water is still and rust-pink, 
And the flat sand rim is crusted with salt. 
Beyond the white dunes and the shallow beach 
Is the brilliant tideless sea; 
Behind is the endless sand 


Jarmain here draws an interesting comparison between the tideless sea and the endless sand. The 
salt of the sea is merged with the sand of the desert in order to show the bitterness of exile. Both the 
desert and the sea are vast, but while the latter is teeming with life, the former is almost lifeless. 
Auden once wrote: ‘The desert is . . the place where life has ended, the Omega of temporal 


“At the time when Ramsey was writing this poem, he did not know that one day the Eighth Army would 
march into the mud of Italy. 
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existence . . . . No soil, no hidden spring. The sea, on the other hand, is the Alpha of existence, 
the symbol of potentiality.’’ In another poem entitled ‘El Alamein’, Jarmain kept using the image: 

It will become a staid historic name; 

That crazy sea of sand! 


And in ‘Sand’, he wrote: 
We have seen sand frothing like the sea 
About our wheels and in our wake, 
Clouds rolling yellow and opaque 


The image was also employed by other poets the Eighth Army. In his poem, ‘Desert’, Patrick 
Anderson wrote: 

Hereabout is desert, it’s a bad country, 

grows nothing, nothing to show for, sand has no 

whereabouts, 

goes everywhere and nowhere like a sea 


The ‘brilliant tideless sea’ which lies ‘beyond the white dunes and the shallow beach’ in 

John Jarmain’s ‘Ring Plover at El Alamein’ is the Mediterranean Sea which the Eighth Army 
crossed to Invade Italy. In ‘Assault Craft’, J.Sully wrote: 

We sit in silence. Overhead the sky 

Is darkness, and meets the darkness of the sea 

In a dim distant circle . ; 

(P.1.,p.87) 

Like Sully’s ‘Assault Craft’, a World War II poet, Norman Hampson, had the same feelings about a 
coming death in his poem ‘Assault Convoy’: 

We cannot see the beaches where the dead 

Must fall before this waxing moon is full; 

The tracer-vaulted sky, the guns’ confusion, 

Searchlights and shouted orders, sweaty fambling 

As landing craft are lowered; the holocaust 

Grenade and bayonet will build upon these beaches. 

We are dead, a trophied, sunk in the swaps of war. 


The beaches were still distant. on those beaches, numerous soldiers would be killed. The full moon 
is again here as an evil omen. The scene was very hectic: search lights, shouted orders and sweaty 
toil. While Sully thought that some of them would die, Hampson was definite that no one would be 
spared. ‘We are dead’, he wrote. The war was a holocaust, a swap in which soldiers were destined 
to sink. With the coming of dawn, the warships approached the shore of Sicily as outlined by 
A.Dove in ‘Impresario’: 
ships’ silhouettes stand out 
Like paintings on a back cloth 


1- A.H. Auden, The Enchafed Flood, Random House, New York, 1950, p.20. 
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Little boats dot the shore 

Like black teeth 

In the mouth of the bay. 

(P.L.p.32) 
The landing was over. The fierce battle started. With the setting of the sun, the sea was left well 
behind as indicated by D.L.Dee in ‘But This is Sicily: 
. the sun’s rim dips 
And leaves the distant sea 


(P.I.,p.29) 

In Sicily and Italy, another phase of the land of exile began. The savage and hostile desert 
was replaced by the hilly and mountainy terrain of the Italian Peninsula. In ‘Impresario’, A.Dove 
wrote: 

Grey hills on the left 
Combine with the walking sun 
And cast shadows over all 
(P.L.,p.32) 
And in ‘Song forthe Dawn’, L.E.S.Cotterell noticed: 
The mountains change from white to green, 
Hemming the lowlands’ bitter sheen. 
(P.I.,p.24) 
The words ‘silhouettes’ and ‘shadows’ used by Dove give the feeling that the scene is unreal like a 
dream. Soldiers could not believe that they pulled through the desert and came nearer home . On the 
other hand, the shadows that occupy the foreground of the poem suggest that the backcloth is more 
important. The backcloth here is the affable Italian landscape which contrasted with the desert 
landscape that had occupied the zoom-in and the zoom-out. The setting changed completely. 
Besides the green hills, there were also the ‘heatless sun’ and the white colour of the snow. In ‘The 
Dead Village’, N.A.Brown wrote: 
. The air seems clearer. 
A pale, heatless sun streaks in the morning 
And lights the snow-capped mountain like an alter flame. 
(P.I.,p.20) 
And in ‘Italian Spring’, S.F.Lott saw: 
The spring sun dancing, 
Pink on the mountain snows 
And crocuses deep into the valley. 
(P.L,p.52) 
It is noticeable that poets of the Eighth Army did not gripe so much over expatriation in Sicily and 
Italy as they did in the North African Desert. To many of them, leaving the desert and setting feet 
on the continent of Europe was the first step towards their final repatriation. The fury and 


‘Earlier when the soldiers of the Eighth Army entered Tripoli, Churchill Wrote to them: ‘In the words of the 


old hymn, you have ‘nightly pitched your tents a day’s march nearer home’. [The Eighth Army, his 
Majesty’s Stationary Office, Ministry of Information, N.D., p.103]. 
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frustration which overwhelmed their previous poems changed obviously into hope and desire to 
live. F.Clarke wrote in ‘Artillery Range, Italy’: 

Through the white windows of reflected sky 

The heart leaps with its pebble-burnished hope 
(P.1..p.22) 
And in ‘Italian Spring’, Lott stated that he will 

come with one bright dawn 

shorn clean of memories’ sentiment, 

singing-eager to live 
(P.1.,p.52) 
For the first time, poets of the Eighth Army saw and wrote about the green colour and olive trees, a 
symbol of desirable, yet unattainable peace. In ‘But this is Sicily’, D.L.Dee wrote: 

Twilight falls, and a little breeze 

Tremors the tattered olives .... 

(P.I.,p.29) 
Quivered by the little breeze, these olives made a hissing sound as in W.E.Jones’ poem, ‘Blue 
Mood On Guard’: 
. the grotesque olives-trees lean 
closer in sibilant conspiracy 
(P.I.,p.43) 

This hissing sound made passers-by think that these trees were chit-chatting. The audio-visual- 
kinesthetic image is now enriched with an olfactory aspect in Dove’s ‘Impresario’ as the soldiers’ 
nostrils: 

; . twitch with the scent 

Of wild mint and thyme. 

past olives groves, with trees in rows 

Looking serenely on, 

Tossing their heads, as a faint wind 

Sets them chattering 

(P.I.p.32) 

To conclude, the land of exile and expatriation was seen by the eye of warriors who 
coloured the scenes with his own mood so that they appeared as horrible, hateful and torturing. It is 
not wholly their love for home which made them feel these scenes as unfamiliar and exotic, but it is 
the strangeness of war in a strange place that made them hate it all. Exile is a factor of that hatred, 
but war is the main factor. Poets of the Eighth Army associated their personal feelings with the 
scenes of the landscape. Now the landscape is a mirror that reflects their feelings of war torture and 
exile. There is a pathetic fallacy now and then in their poetry and the landscape is not objective, but 
they coloured it with their personal colourings or, to rephrase the statement, they created their own 
personal landscape. 
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Chapter 6 


Nostalgia in the lexical sense could be defined as a wistful, sweeping and imposing desire to 
return in thought or in reality to one’s homeland, home, family, friends or to the former time in 
one’s life that we usually call ‘the good old days’. The idea of return is one important fact in our 
life. It is always in us; it is always with us in the simplest situations when we reserve a return ticket 
and in the more complicated ones when our bodies return, upon death, to earth. Nostalgic feelings 
have been expressed in the most eloquent epics as well as in the plain songs of travellers who go 
east and go west, but find home the best. Tales of homesickness exist in almost every culture on 
earth. Homesickness was also the theme of some science fiction movies dealing with aliens who 
keep longing for home and, like E.T., asking for repatriation. Since man had decided to settle in a 
fixed region, a sort of attachment to the place developed. Leaving home was, at times, a great risk 
and a journey to the unknown. Apart from adventurers, explorers and pilgrims, there was a fourth 
group that had to leave home. These are soldiers. That is basically why nostalgia has been a subject 
matter in the writings if war. 

When, in August 1914, English soldiers landed in France and Belgium, they believed that 
the war would be over by Christmas. The following years when the war came to a stalemate, they 
began to think of England. Introducing the war poems of his brother, William Graves wrote: ‘ War 
poets at first had a resolute, self-dedicatory tone, but as the war settled down to a trench deadlock, 
self-dedication became qualified by homesick regrets for the lovely English countryside, away from 
all the mud, blood and desolation’ '*® On Easter 1915, Edward Thomas wrote about the flowers that 
were left ‘thick’ in the woods and the sweethearts who were unattended because the soldiers were 
‘far from home’ and probably, as the case with Thomas himself, would never come back again. ‘In 
Memoriam: Easter 1915’ tackles the theme of returning, especially that Easter itself, being an 
annual festival in commemoration of the resurrection of Jesus Christ, is one aspect of the idea of 
return: 

The flowers left thick at nightfall in the wood 

This Eastertide calls into mind the men. 

Now far from home, who, with their sweethearts should 
Have gathered them and will do never again 


Then and there, soldiers of this war expressed their desire to repatriate. In ‘A Hundred Thousand 
Million Mites’, Charles Sorley, being sick and tired of the mechanical rhythm of trench warfare, 
raised the question: ‘Who takes us home again? . A song of the war demanded: 

Take me back to dear old Blighty 

Put me on the train to London 

Hurry me home to Blighty 

I want to go home, 

I don’t want to go to the trenches any more 


‘Blighty’ is a slang for England. In 1916 when the grimmer phase of the war commenced, soldiers 
earnestly wished they had been home, but the natives could not return. In his personal account of 


8 William Graves, Robert Graves: Poems about War, Cassell, 1988, p.3. 
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the war, Eric Hiscock wrote: “The ever-present dreamlike quality of the days and nights . . . . filled 
me with an intense loathing of man-made war. I wanted home with all my being.’'*’ Some other 
soldiers began to think of a ‘Blighty wound’ to get out of the inferno of war as did H.Fellows. He 
recorded this kind of strange feeling in his poem, ‘Zero Hour’: 

May the Good Lord grant me a nice Blighty wound 

One which allows me to run 

Out of the shambles... . 


The same wish was sweeping the German trenches on the other side of No-Man’s Land. In his 
poem, ‘Prayer Before Battle’, translated by Patrick Bridgewater, Private Alfred Liechtenstein 
invocated to God to send him 
. a slight leg wound 
A small arm injury 
So that I may return home . 


Modern warfare is a holocaust, and only lucky soldiers make it. This truth shocked Fellows on the 
brink of the battle and made him ask God to grant him ‘ a nice’ wound that eventually would send 
him home. But not all the wounds were nice, and not all of them led to England. Ironically enough, 
those who repatriated could not put up with England and finally preferred France in war to England 
in peace. In his poem ‘E.P.Ode Pour L’Election de Son Sepulchre’’, Ezra Pound commented on the 
conditions of soldiers aftermath the First World War: 

Died some, pro patria, 

non ‘dulce’ non ‘et décor’... . 

walked eye-deep in hell 

believing inold . . lies... 

came home, home to a lie 

home to many deceits, 

Home to old lies . . 


In the wake of the Somme Offensive, death for home was, on the contrary of what Horace held out, 
neither sweet nor fitting. Home on the other hand was teeming with all sorts of lies: bragging 
women, deceitful men of religion, snaky politicians and indifferent civilians. As much as it was 
unfitting to die for home in an unjust war, it was inconvenient to return to it again. It is interesting 
to know that after the First World War, a good number of the veterans chose to live overseas. It 
took those who stayed in England quite a bit of time to feel at home again. 

Unlike many of the 1916-18 soldiers who could not tolerate England and felt that they were 
trapped by the dwellers of the so-called ‘Home Front’, soldiers of the Eighth Army who were taken 
away from England did not ever permit war to take England from their hearts. An Eighth Army 
poet, Paul De Wye, wrote in his poem, ‘African Wayside Glory’, describing his fellow soldiers: 

Through these campaigns they stand so lonely, 
For they are foreign souls, in a foreign land: 


1#_ Eric Hiscock, The Bells of Hell Go ting-a-ling-a ling, Arlington, 1976, p.159. 
"French word for ‘grave’. 
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Their loves in that magic word-‘Homeland’ 
(P.L,p.91) 

‘The passion for a distant homeland’ wrote John Drinkwater, ‘is the surest testing to the hold that 
the sail of a man’s birth has upon the roots of the character. In these absences he discover not only 
that he loves his country, but that he is as much knit into her being as are the trees of the fields.’ ° 
Whatever caught the eyes of these soldiers was a reflection of their feeling and thinking of the 
homeland. An Eighth Army poet, D.L.Dee wrote in his poem, ‘But This is Sicily’: 

All this the eye sees 

But the mind, unshackled, wanders back 

To trellised garden gates 

Where green shoots leap in ecstasy; 

Where love awaits 

With every burst of lilac. 

(P.I.,p.29) 

Although the eye was taking many shots in Sicily, the mind was not developing any since it had 
been already absent, wandering in England. There is an interesting lexical analogy here between 
the shooting, leaping and bursting of flowers and their associations in the battlefield as guns shoot, 
soldiers leap and bombs or shells burst. Dee resumed: 

Yes, this the eye see, 

But the mind, untrammeled, floats away 

To wander beneath the trees 

Where apple blossoms drench an English way 

With perfumed purity .... 

(P.I.,p.29) 

The same idea is repeated by another Eighth Army poet, N.Longhurst in his poem, ‘ Essex’ in 
which he saw his hometown which lies in the south east of England, rather than Italy: 

This is the land that my eyes are seeing, 

Fair though the sunlight of Italy falls: 

For the years are few and the few are feeling, 

And my home is there and my loved one calls. 

(P.I.,p.48) 

Although sunlight in Italy is enjoyable, yet Longhurst’s mind was thinking of England. In other 
words, these soldiers were physically living in North Africa or Italy and mentally living in England. 
Even the dead were buried with their faces pointing towards their beloved country. Robert John 
Crawford wrote: ‘We buried the two dead men at the foot of Halfaya Pass, with their faces pointing 
towards England. We painted little white crosses and placed them on the graves. The crosses bore 
their names, numbers, arm of Service and the date. That was all. At the foot of each grave we 


placed a tin helmet.’'*! 


®°_ John Drinkwater, Patriotism in Literature, Williams and Wargate, 1924, p.151. 


''_ Crawford, Eighth Army Soldier, p.42. 
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Physical existence, however dominated the situation and this is evident in Dee’s title, ‘But This is 
Sicily’, not England. As much as the fired imagination was in dispute with the fired bullets, the 
aspired soil was in conflict with the existing land. 

In Dee’s extract, home is associated with gardens, green shoots, lilac and apple blossoms. 
Even the emergence of a single random violet in the barren desert brought all the green fields of 
England before the eyes of these soldiers. Louis Challoner who also belonged to the Eighth Army 
wrote in his poem, ‘In the Desert Today’: 

I found a crevice in the rocks 

Where a single violet grew, 

As fresh as in woods and lanes of home, 

The green fields once we knew 

(P.D.,p,12) 

Geologists believe that a stream of the Nile used to flow in some parts of the Western Desert many 
centuries ago, and this, in addition to the seasonal rain, accounts for this little and irregular 
vegetation. The appearance of stars also made the soldiers think of their homesteads far away to the 
North. ‘On his way back to the hole in the ground where he slept, he (one of the men of Alamein) 
stopped and looked up at the stars which shone so brilliantly overhead. Away to the North, the 
Plough stood out from the others . . . . He sighed a little sigh of sheer weariness, the weariness of 
exile.’!°’ The stars which are sometimes used by soldiers for navigation on the battlefield remind 
them of their home, the long-awaited and aspired destination. 

The weariness of exile normally accounts for this homesickness as soldiers contrasted the 
fatigues of exile with the comfort and peacefulness they had experienced in England. In his poem, 
‘Spring 1944’, an Eighth Army poet, A.Bailey, wrote: 

In England now with you I could 
Have watched the morning sun 
Instead I watched at crack of dawn 
Beside my reeking gun 
Instead of birds’ song in my ears 
I hear the cannons’ roar 
(P.L.p.17) 
Largely because of the burdens of exile, not to mention the harsh conditions of fighting, that the 
poets of the Eighth Army were always thinking of the land described by O.M.Barres in ‘What of 
Alamein’ as ‘forsaken’: 
I lived and fought with them, those lads who bed 
Secure from sudden steel: I heard their cries; 
I shared their thoughts of long forsaken lands 
(P.I.,p.20) 
D.Rossitter modified this land as ‘not seen for long’ in his poem, ‘Soldier Poet’: 
Sing to me, Muse, and lighten my heart, 
For my heart cries out for song, 
And conjure up with wonderful art 
That land not seen for long 


152 


- Young, Men of Alamein, p.129. 
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(P.D.,p.79) 
Muses are the nine daughters of Zeus who assembled on Mountain Parassus to discuss poetry, 
music, history... . etc. 
In his book, I Was An Eighth Army Soldier, Robert John Crawford wrote: 
Whenever men’s conversation turned to home — and 
there was little else to talk about — one talked of 
all the rather silly little things that one had 
done in civilian life. Most of us told how we 
had met our wives and sweethearts, and how we 
had married or intended to marry them. 
Those of us who had children told of what the 
children looked like and the funny things they 
did . . . . Our lives were, in all conscience, 
bound up with thoughts of how we had lived at 
home and when we would live at home again. fa 
Home here means England in the general sense as an Eighth Army poet, E.Y.Barnard put it in his 





poem, “There was the Richness’: 
There was he richness of our former living, 
Life full and vivid in the sun’s strong light, 
The freshness that we knew and felt as England, 
(P.D.,p.27) 
Home also refers to specific English cities and towns as outlined by an Eighth Army poet, 
F.O.Watkins, in his poem, ‘To a Letter’: 
Your inky lines, your inky words, 
Hold visions bright and clear for me: 
Pictures of Home, of Gloucestershire 
And all her loved tranquillity 
(P.D.,p.41) 
Gloucestershire is a region in the north west of England. Home is also expressed in the material 
sense of the word to mean the house. In his poem, ‘Home’, an Eighth Army poet, L.Lilenstein, 
described his house from the outside: the surroundings and the garden: 
A little white house on the forest fringe, 
Red-roofed and green of lawn; 
A brown-wood gate with a creaking hinge 
And a gravelled path well-worn; 
Clean-swept steps to the open door 
(P.I,p.46) 
Then he moved to the inside: 
The homely smells within; 
Sun-mirrored space on the waxen floor 
Bright as the shinning pin; 
Cool, crisp sheets astride the bed 
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The curtain’s billowed pout 
(P.I.,p.46) 
Home also refers to the family as an Eighth Army poet, H.G.Knight, indicated in his poem, 
‘Christmas in Tobruk’: 
A loving mother, excited children... . 


The sweethearts, wives waiting our return 
The little things we missed so much as well 
(P.D.,p.29) 

Christmas is a time of the year which intensifies the need for the home and the family. Under the 
command of General Montgomery, the Eighth Army spent two Christmases in the Field, During the 
first Christmas 1943, the desert rats were in Libya. The following Christmas was spent in Ortona on 
the Adriatic. Knight then gives further details about these ‘little things’: 

Within 

An atmosphere of home, warmth and light; 

The pipes glowing, 

Cans ofbear.... 


There was food too 
(P.D.,p.29) 
The notion of a cosy home is again stressed by F.O.Watkins in his poem, ‘To a letter’: 
The friendly heat 
That beckoned from a cosy room; 
Soft, flickering shadows from the fire 


The gleaming china on the shelves, 

Old pictures hanging from the walls 

Bound volumes-Shakespeare, Dickens and Poe. 
(P.D.,p.49) 

Griping over exile, thinking of home and the feeling of dying slowly in a foreign habitat co- 
incided with a sweeping desire to repatriate. When John Jarmain saw a European plover at El 
Alamein, he identified himself with it and entitled one of his poems as ‘Ring Plover at El Alamein’ 
which begins with 

I saw a solitary ring plover 

Small and plump and coloured. 
Black and white and red, 
Surprising as a painted wooden toy. 


Thinking of his childhood back home, Jarmain regarded the bird as a ‘painted wooden toy’. Like 
Jarmain, the plover is in exile and ‘pre-occupied’ with the idea of going home: 

He and I alone had the pale shore 

I still and watching him, 

The bird busy as an absorbed small boy: 

He ran importantly, bobbed and cocked his head, 
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Small and pre-occupied, always hurrying, 
As if he were always a little behind. 


The ring plover is a European fowl that emigrates to the warmth of Egypt in winter time. Thus like 
Jarmain, the plover had to go to the North African Desert, but for the bird, it is a journey to life; for 
Jarmain, it is a travel to death. Unlike Jarmain also, the plover which serves as a symbol of 
homesickness is free just like the rats that used to race among the trenches of the Western Front. 
More important is that it is able to repatriate while Jarmain is unable and sad: 

But like memory the quick wings flickered, 

Left momentarily a white arc in the air, 

And he was over the dunes, out to sea. 

I was alone on the sand flats 

Beside the rust-pink water. 


A topographic study of Jarmain’s poem would create some sort of uncertainty in regard to 
Jarmain’s true location. A casual visitor of Alamein would notice that the coastal strip is sandy flat, 
and contains almost no dunes. Sand dunes are more likely to exist south of Alamein. It is either 
Jarmain’s wish and imagination that brought him from the south where battles actually took place to 
the Sea or the sand formations have really changed over the past fifty years. 
The desire of the Eighth Army poets to repatriate is expressed in the following simple 

question posed by W.A.Armstrong in his poem, ‘When I Return’: 

When I return. . . . O vision nebulous! 

O question in my spirit tremulous! 

Shall I return? .... 

(P.I.,p.17) 

Armstrong gave the impression that he would not survive the war, and thus would not repatriate. 
The same tone is conveyed in the following question raised by E.Y.Barnard in his poem, “There 
was the Richness . . .”: 

Can we return to taste life in living 

Return to see and reap our summer’s yields? 

Or must this changeless exile spite our being 

Forgotten soldiers in forsaken fields 

(P.D.,p.29) 

In his poem, ‘Reverie’, P.B.McGuire wondered when he would again explore the beauty of the little 
wood back home: 

I wonder when again Pll hear the cuckoo cry, 

Or watch the nesting swallows in the old wind mill 

Or search for early violets, their petal fragile as a sigh, 

In the little wood I know so well. 


Here McGuire talks about nesting birds and not migrating ones to intensify the feeling of home and 
the eagerness to stay in it. The same wish is expressed by a fellow Eighth Army poet, E.G.Porter, in 
his poem, ‘Nostalgia’: 

Could I but go there now 
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I'd walk along that lane and see 
The long white wall, the chestnut tree. 
(P.I.,p.75) 

The interrogative and the conditional are sometimes replaced by the imperative to express the 
eagerness to repatriate as in N.Longhurst’s ‘Song’: 

Oh, give me England once again, 

And give me English folk- 

Her tidy slopes, her patterned plain, 

Her many-coloured cloak; 


Then let me see the English hills 
All misty-grew in rain 
(P.L,p.75) 

English soldiers in Egypt were shocked by the flat land either in the Delta or in many parts of the 
desert. To them, the landscape was odd and exotic as it is to Egyptians who travel to England, 
Lebanon or Japan. Since the Eighth Army poets were not used to such scenes, they wrote about the 
hills and slopes of England. The carnival of colours that they lived and celebrated in England is also 
contrasted with the only colour they saw in the desert. In short, it is the geography of England that 
is perpetually reflected in theses poems rather than any thing else as long as homesickness and 
repatriation are in question. In other poems, the natural scenery of England occupies the backcloth 
of incidents that occur thousands of miles far away. In his book, English Literature, Anthony 
Burgess wrote: ‘The longing for spring is a common theme with English poets. The Christian year 
in England is very much the natural year-the resurrection of the earth at Easter, the hope of new life 
expressed in joy at the birth of Christ at the dead time of the year. Snow and . . bare trees are 
"154 Tn another poem, ‘The Trust’, Norman Longhurst kept 
using the imperative as well as employing the attractive natural settings of England: 

The pillared green of tall trees in the sunlight- 

Long golden hours of laughter, careless, free- 





common images in English literature. 


Arms linked along the homeward stroll from tennis 
Keep them for me 


Being away from England and unable to repatriate, some poets of the Eighth Army went 
back home in their day dreams. In his poem, ‘Nostalgic Dreams’, L.E.S. Cotterell felt 
The summer wind, late afternoon, 
Still half asleep, begins to croon, 
And all the wheat takes up the sound 
The secrets of the pregnant ground 


A million plumes now plunge and heave 

In endless, broken waves: they weave 

Formations in their wild career. 
(P.I.,p.23) 


'*_ Anthony Burgess, English Literature, Longman, 1986, p.11. 
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Unlike the desert which is pregnant with mines, the land here is fertile and pregnant with plants and 
promising vegetation. The broken waves here, I believe, have nothing to do with the fruits of 
England. These are the waves of the craved Mediterranean which broke on the shore of Alamein 
and Sicily. A fellow poet, J.Segal, had a similar dream which he revealed in his poem, ‘Sonnet’: 

I dreamt last night that I was home with you, 


You smiled . . I kissed you in my dreams. . 

But as I kissed you, somewhere in my brain, 

In some dark walking depth, scarce half-begun, 

I felt, saw mirrored in your eyes, sharp pain, 

Something, somewhere, I had left undone. 

(P.L.,p.79) 
Segal’s stay at home did not last for a long time since his dreams dissolved to confront again the 
dearth, misery and anguish of the Field. Both Cotterell and Segal’s dreams recall Thomas 
Campbell’s ‘The Soldiers’ Dreams’: 
. thousand had sunk on the ground overpower’d, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die 
When reposing that night on my pallet of straw 


At the dead of the night a sweet Vision I saw 
*twas Autumn,- and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me back 


The sequence of the story is almost the same. This is a typical soldier’s dream. A worn out soldier 
fed up with fighting and killing dreams of his home and its beauties. But again the sweet dreams is 
interrupted and the poor soldier has got to face the reality of the situation: 

But sorrow return’d with the dawning of morn, 

And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 


Some other poets were feeding on home memories that they had piled up in their minds 
before leaving to the Field as the case with John Jarmain who wrote in ‘Embarkation 1942’: 
. . . . But in our blind fold train 
Already these were far and long ago, 
Stored quiet pictures which the mind must keep 


Home memories, however, would bring a lot of tears to the eyes of soldiers in the Front as Richard 
Spender pointed out in his poem, ‘Heart’s Song’: 

Shut the door behind you tight, 

There is no returning 

In memory your tears will flow 

For home’s peace yearning 


The grief begotten by these memories made F.Clarke write about ‘traitor memory’ and ‘the dull 
insistence of remembered things’ in his poem ‘Artillery Range-Italy’: 
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the dull insistence of remembered things, 
the dim corrosion of the days that pass. 


Thus in two worlds we live; this interlude 
when traitor memory throws its net around 
dissolving to a pictured yesterday 
until the guns’remonstrances intrude. 
While home memories left some soldiers in the blue, they generated joy in the heart of some other 
soldiers in the Eighth Army.E.G.Proter wrote in his poem, ‘Nostalgia’: 
The well remembered thing- 
Such joy would each one bring 
(P.I.,p.75) 
They made their life much more ‘endurable’ as outlined by an Eighth Army poet, W.E.Jones, in his 
poem, ‘On Parting’: 
. Their memory brings thee near 
to me, and ’tis but this lonely nearness 
of love that makes the changeless days endurable 
(P.D.,p.26) 

Photographs were good enough to energize the memory of overseas Tommies”. In ‘Sonnet : 
to a Photograph’, R.Pride gave a deep look at the picture of his sweetheart. The smiling look on her 
face helped change the melancholy that he felt: 

You smile: replace in melancholy space 

New-pleasured mood for measured air of sad 

Contempt ! bring merry gleams and glints of glad 

Relenting image to the soul-destroying place 

(P.I.,p.78) 

Like photographs, being of a tangible value, letters were very consoling to soldiers. They took them 
back to England, to the arms of those who mailed them and to the benevolent landscape. Such 
letters maintained the smelling of the English countryside with all its thyme, mint and lavender, 
compared to the barren desert and the bad smelling of dead bodies as well as the smelling of 
powder. This is what F.O.Watkins strived to say in his poem ‘To a letter’: 

Within your sentences I sense 

Sweet fragrance from the Cotswold’s side 

The scents of thyme and lavender, 

Of mint cut off but not dried 

(P.D.,p.41) 

In fact, no better expression of the love of home exists than the ability to smell its peculiar fragrance 
while in exile. Watkins resumed his olfactory image with 

The smells of hay just freshly mown, 

Of apple-blossom’s soft-hued cloak, 

Of damp brown earth, of coal green grass 

Of cottages and candle-smoke 


‘English Soldiers. 
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The scenes which this letter sheds light on are held so dear in Watkins’memory and brought to light 


very easily: 


The scenes of the homeland usually cling tightly to the mind. These are the scenes that one’s mind 
first absorb as a child. Those who suffer from blurred memory or memory loss are sometimes 
exposed, as part of the medication, to scenes from home, places that they used to frequent. This 
‘blessed letter’ induced happiness from past memories and hope in the future. It made Watkins lose 


(P.D.,p.41) 


While hidden here and there are scenes 
That I hold dear in memory- 
Remembered scenes of other days 
That I recalled so easily 

(P.D.,p.41) 


touch of what was going on the Field: 


Correspondence is an indispensable aspect of military life. Letters were awaited on needles. In his 
novel, No Cause To Mourn, Alan Copplestone who witnessed action in the Desert Front wrote, 


You blessed letter ! You know not 

The happiness that you have brought: 

The memories, the future hope 

That makes the Present seem as naught. 
(P.D.,p.41) 





describing the act of receiving letters: 


Stephen climbed into the driving seat and 
switched on the festoons. Here at least he 

could be alone . . . . With his jack knife 

he carefully slit open the envelope of Jo’s 

letter. As usual she began ‘My Dear Steve’. 

He glanced at the last five closely-written 

pages, and as usual she finished ‘Yours and 

love, Jo’. . . . He read slowly, his lips 

forming her words, his eyes slipping easily 

along the lines . . . . Through the vision slit he saw 
the leaguered tanks and the bare desert. 

He hated tanks, the desert and the Army. 

.... The picture which he mentally 

drew of himself, tough and embittered, a forgotten 
soldier in a forgotten army, pleased him-as 

long as he was not quite forgotten, as long as 

Jo did not forget him . . . . He put the 

letter away in his pay-book. He would just 

have to wait.” 


'°_ Alan Copplestone, No Cause To Mourn, Falcon Press, 1951, pp.126-27. 
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N.Longhurst received a similar letter to the one which Copplestone’s hero read in his car. In his 
reply which he put in his poem, ‘Lost April’, Longhurst lamented the elapse of four years that he 
had to spend in the Front away from the beauties of his homeland and the arms of his sweetheart: 

It will be April when you read these lines- 

The fourth lost April that our love must know- 

And Spring will light the woods with rich designs 

Where once we walked, so many Springs ago. 

Four Aprils gone: four months of joyous wind 

And sudden showers with rainbows painted though; 

Sharp-coloured skies where racing clouds have thinned, 

And young leaves’ laughter in the lanes we knew 

(P.I.,p.49) 

To conclude this chapter, we begin with a comparison held between the conditions of 
soldiers in the Two World Wars. Like trench warriors, soldiers of the Eighth Army had to spend a 
lengthy period of time in overseas fronts, but unlike them, they could not love or reconcile with the 
place. Consequently, they were over-eager to go home, sweet home. As much as they griped over 
the fatigues of exile, poets of the Eighth Army expressed their love of England and their desire to 
repatriate. As a sort of consolation, they contrasted the burdens of the desert with the beauties of 
England. In his poem, ‘Egypt’, G.S.Fraser wrote: 

Who knows the lights at last, who knows the cities 

And the unloving hands upon the thighs 

Would yet return to seek his home-town pretties 
The elapse of time intensified nostalgic feelings. Field or sick leaves, although aspired, were not 
long enough to satisfy their feeling of home. Home, to them, was not only the country, but also the 
hometown, the birth- place, the house and the beloved ones. Nostalgia took other streams as these 
poets remembered the days in England, the irresponsibilities of their childhood and the things they 
used to do. Only in England, they could feel themselves again, a kind of chemistry that unites and 
amalgamates them with the soil of England. Kissing home’s soil is a custom in many countries all 
over the world because the soil of the motherland is simply a store of the fathers’ bodies and the 
producer of early nourishment. In their anticipation of home, poets of the Eighth Army found a little 
bit of gratification in memories, photographs and letters. As an embodiment of their nostalgia, they 
used natural and physical entities like birds and stars. Sometimes, they used artificial devices like 
sailing ships as in Bernard Spencer ‘Yachts on the Nile’ . Like Sindbad, Gulliver, Robinson Crusoe 
and Marco Pole, some soldiers of the Eighth Army could finally repatriate. Some others, in fact a 
big number, died in active service as the case with Jarmain, and thus were never able to repatriate. 
In his poem, ‘A Remembrance: New Year 1944’, J.Nichol wrote on death and unfulfilled 
repatriation: 

The voices of our children come 

Like swallows from our northern land 

Our bones are clogged with desert sand 

They cannot call us home. 

(P.I.,p.67) 
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Chapter 7 
Fear of Death: 


Death, one of the absolute and irresistible facts of existence, is evident either in a jeopardous 
arena or in a safe and peaceful residence. Dying, on many occasions, is instant and snappy. But 
waiting for death and perceiving the agony of dying is brain racking and nerve- shattering, 
especially in the battlefield, a place originally and deliberately selected to exercise the act of killing 
and maiming. Waiting for death has always been a big issue in the war theatres where the life force 
conflicts with the menacing aspects of the front. An Eighth Army poet, John Rimington, wrote in 
‘Epigram on Fear’: 

They tell us that the worst we have to fear 
Is fear itself. I know no greater lie 

I fear not fear, I fear no fear of fear. 

I fear one fearful thing. I fear to die 


The state of waiting helplessly and fearfully for a coming Godot was described repeatedly 
by poets of the Eighth Army who participated in land operations. In his poem, ‘Battle Interlude’ 
(P.D.,p.9), I.Celner wrote that his ears were caught by the ‘imagined crunch of boot on sand’. Even 
seamen knew this kind of fear. Aboard a warship, a sailor poet, John Wedge, wrote in ‘Action 
Station’: 

Eyes uplifted and some seawards gazing; 
Ears are straining for a distant ‘boom’ 
... . lips are phrasing 

Prayers... . 


I quote this in an illustration of the state of helplessness and to support the idea of waiting fearfully 
for something to happen. A fellow Eighth Army poet, F.Petheram, wrote in his poem, ‘As Stars 
Gleam’ that projectiles attack suddenly and fall on earth with a dull noise bringing about death and 
destruction, indifferent to the poor soldiers who hold their breath and wait impotently for their lot. 

. . downward swoop, with sickening squeal, 

Death’s messengers, to meet 

With trembling thud the earth, to spread 

Death and destruction, 


A breathless hush once more, 
While silent waiting figures crouch in fear 
(P.1.,p.73) 
Both Celner and Petheram’s lines are reminiscent of Owen’s ‘Exposure’ in which the soldiers’ 
brains ‘ache’: 
Wearied we keep awake ... . 
Low, drooping flares confuse our memory 
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It recalls also Richard Aldington’s ‘Bombardment’ in which soldiers stay awake unable to sleep 
because their ears are caught by the crashes that get near and nearer, putting their lives at a stake: 
Three nights we dared not sleep 
Sweating, and listening for the imminent crash 
Which meant our death. 


Here we have a physical symptom of fear, and that is sweating. The ‘Imagined crush of boot on 
sand’ becomes real enemy’s footsteps in Foad Hegazy’s The Prisoners of War Set Up Barricades. 
Trying to convey his feelings just before being taken as a prisoner of war during the Six Day War, 
Hegazy wrote: ‘The curtains of darkness were drawn while he was still confined to his trench. 
Hearing the enemy’s footsteps getting close and closer, he kept on praying and recalling things.’'”° 





As a final comment on this point of discussion, I quote what Liddle Hart wrote to elucidate the idea 
of the soldiers’ suspense, anxiety and worry. Hart wrote that the soldiers’ control ‘is worn away 
imperceptibly by the anxiety and suspense of waiting for the enemy’s blow, by the noise and 
concessive effect of shell-fire, and by loss of the sleep that renovated the . . tired will.’!°’ 

Fighting in open fields means that soldiers are exposed to greater risks and threats. That was 
the case in the North African Desert. The Eighth Army poet, I.Celner, described the terrible 
experience of being menaced by the approach of a German aircraft in his poem, ‘Battle Interlude’: 

I lie, close-walled 

. chiselled 

By my spade to frame my girth 

. .. . listen ! that harder tone ! 

His finger on the button; threatening moan; 

The rush of air, the whining sound . . 

My body stiffened on the ground 

(P.D.,p.9) 

This in not cowardice, but rather the actual fears that soldiers undergo while menaced by death. In 
modern wars, scared soldiers, not cowards, die a thousand times before their death. The rest of 
Celenr’s story is given by another poet, Robert Joly who underwent a similar experience of terror 
which he described in his poem, ‘To Lazarus’: 

I was in darkness, blasted, numb 

death was in my nostrils and mouth 

and I was paralysed and dumb, 

Scratched with senseless fingers of breath 

and breathed dust... . 


There are almost no better lines to describe the helplessness of soldiers in modern wars than the 
afore-mentioned extract. Here we have a crippled soldier crouching in darkness, fighting for breath 
and burrowing like an animal. He is certainly still alive, but unable to scream for help. Joly subtly 
titled his poem ‘To Lazarus’ who had been raised from the dead by Jesus Christ. To comment on 





°_ Road Hegazy, The Prisoners of War Set Up Barricades, Adab El Gamaheer, El Mansoura, 1985, p.3. 
'°7_ Liddle Hart, Thoughts On War, Faber and Faber, 1943, p.85. 
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Celner and Joly’s fears, let us harken to the words of Lieutenant E.H.T.Broodwood, describing an 

experience of shelling during World War I: 
We lay under that shell fire for 
three hours, and I think that none 
of us will ever forget the feeling 
of thinking that the next moment 
we might be dead-perhaps blown 
into atoms. I kept wondering what 
it was going to feel like to be 
dead, and all sort of things that 
I had done, and places I had been 
to years ago and had quite 
forgotten, kept passing through 
the mind.'°* 

One reason for the intensification of the soldiers’ fears in modern battlefields is the kind of 
death they face and receive for at least in many situations of fighting, they are not given a fair 
opportunity to defend themselves or fight for their lives. Soldiers in modern wars are described by 
an Eighth Army poet, Richard Spender, in his poem, “Tunisian Patrol’ as toys torn apart by death 
and the fear of death .In the poetry of the Eighth Army, there are, rather expectedly, many allusions 
to death. In his poem, ‘The Dead Village’, N.A.Brown wrote: 

The road is blocked, high with the vomit of war 

And death 

(P.I.,p.20) 

It is sometimes personified as an ‘agent residing in the universe and waiting to bring about loss of 
life’'°? as in G.O.Physick’s ‘Think at This Time’ (P.D.,p.39) in which death is depicted as a figure 
that puts out the soldiers’ eyes, and sometimes materialized and ‘packed away in boxes’ as in 
R.G.Jolly’s ‘River Trigno-Italy 1943’ (P.L,p.41). Death in modern wars is demeaning and abrupt. It 
comes from nowhere in the form of a bullet, a shell splinter or gas.'°’ A World War II sailor poet, 
Alan Ross, tackled this point in his poem, ‘Radar’: 

Control is remote; feelings, like hands, 

Gloved by space. Responsibility is shared, too: 

And destroying the enemy by radar 

We cannot see what we do. 








Death in modern wars is a matter of velocity, altitude and gravity as a Second World War poet, 
Barry Ameil held out in his poem, ‘ Death is a matter of mathematics’: 

It screeches down at you from dirty white nothingness 

And your life is a question of velocity and altitude, 

With allowances for wind and the quick, relentless pull 

Of gravity 


138. Lyn Macdonald, 1914-1918 Voices and Images of the Great War, Michale Joseph, 1988, p.19. 
19 Robert Weir, Death in Literature, Columbia Univ. Press, New York, 1980, p.43. 
1%. Rifaie, The Experience of Death, p.25. 
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Being an artillery officer, Ameil regarded death as the sum total of some mathematical calculations 
and relations that are based on physical phenomena. Death in modern wars is snappy and light as a 
mosquito touch. In ‘How to Kill’ Keith Douglas wrote: 

. .. . A shadow is a man 

When the mosquito death approaches 


‘Mosquito’ is also the name given during the 1939-45 War to an English fighter-bomber. 
Commenting on this couplet, Edna Longley wrote: ‘Like a mosquito, Douglas’ imagination hovers 
over the invisible point or frontier where extremes meet; where life becomes death.’'®' On the other 
hand, soldiers in modern wars are crushed, squeezed and smashed in a ruthless and humiliating 
manner like mosquitoes or other insects. 

The progress that has been achieved in war machinery has increased and intensified the 
soldiers’ fears. In theory, the fear that arises from gas, mines, shells or bullets is no different from 
the fear provoked by a sword or a bayonet. In practice, the discrepancy is noticeable. The first 
modern war known as the First World War had introduced grimmer scenes of mutilation which 
stirred a lot of inescapable, sometimes unsurpassable, fears. It produced also claustrophobia since 
most of the time was spent in trenches that were apt to be shelled or attacked by either gas or 
mortars. World War II, by contrast, with all its horrors, was more adventurous and more expansive. 
Because of the advanced war machinery, the greater part of operations during this war took place at 
night, a matter which intensified the soldiers’ fears. An Eighth Army poet, Max Bowden, wrote in 
his poem, ‘Desert’: 

We stumble through the hours of night 
That just like clumsy lumps of stone 
With penetrating shafts of fear 


The Second World War was more likely to produce agoraphobia'®™ since soldiers had to climb 
mountains, explore forests and cross rivers. An Eighth Army poet, A.L.Burrell, wrote in his poem, 
‘Crossing the Sangro-1943’: 

You who have crossed the river, shed no tears 

For us who made the crossing so secure 

Our work is over in that vale of fear; 

Our mouths breathed curses, but our hearts were pure 


The vile and resourceful propaganda has always depicted soldiers as entirely absorbed in 
fighting for a just cause, and thus confront death dauntlessly. Soldiers are almost always 
requested by preachers and commanders to rise over all kinds of fear. Even some poetic voices with 
little combat experience encourage soldiers to leave their fears behind. This is the case with Sidney 
Keyes who, in ‘Advice For A Journey’ wrote: 

The fifes cry death and the sharp winds call. 
Set your face to the rock; go on, go out 


'l__ Edna Longley, Poetry In The Wars, Delaware Press, 1987, p.107. 
ee Spender, Poetry, 1939, p.22. 
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Into the bad lands of battles, into the cloud-wall 

Of the future, my friends, and leave your fear. 
The imperative ‘Set your face to the rock’ with its religious associations does not, in this context, 
imply sacrifice, but rather acceptance of death. Although Keyes described the battlefield as a bad 
land where death waits for soldiers, he, surprisingly enough, asked soldiers to fight off fears. But 
they can not help it for they are human beings after all. In fact, the fearless soldier has not been born 
yet. In his book, Men of Alamein, Denhom Young wrote: ‘It’s no use saying that they (soldiers) 


weren’t frightened. They all were, every man of them. The man who isn’t frightened. . . . just 
5163 





doesn’t exist, except in story books. 
In a bid to define the fear of the battlefield, and how it prevails over the scene, a Trench 
Poet, Herbert Read, wrote in a poem entitled as ‘Fear’: 
Fear is a wave 
Beating through the air 
And on taut nerves impinging 
Till there it wins vibrating chords 


Under stress and harsh circumstances, fear becomes an overwhelming scare which initiates 
hysterical and sometimes irrational behavior that often spreads quickly in the field. In his poem, 
‘Mental Cases’ , Owen called this developing state as ‘slow panic’. As for the physical symptoms of 
fear, they are numerous like the inability to sleep, dry throat, hasty breathing and heart beating, 
sweating, urination, the standing on end of one’s hair and the creeping of blood as stressed by Isaac 
Rosenberg in his poem, ‘Dead Man’s Dump’: 

Perhaps when the flames beat loud on us, 

A fear may choke in our veins 

and the startled blood may stop 


There are, roughly speaking, two reasons that account for the soldiers’ fears. First, they imagine 
themselves in the position of the dead. Second, they would not return to see the beloved ones left at 
home and enjoy the secular pleasures of life. The fear of death was practically expressed in the 
following simple question by a World War II poet, J.D.Maclure, in his poem, ‘And Must I Die’: 

And must I die? — I, who, have known 

The joy of sleeping in the open air, 

The freedom of a river-bathe, skin-bare 


Here we have a kind of nostalgia to the joys of the past and worry over losing them. The extract 
from Maclure’s recalls the German poet, Gerrit Engelke’s ‘To the Soldiers of the Great War’: 

But spare me, death; 

I am still in the first lush of youth 

My life-work is still unaccomplished, 

The future is still wrapped in a haze 
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It is this fear of death that makes life dearer. It is the life force which made an Eighth Army poet, 
P.W.Russell, thank God in his poem, ‘Midday Swim-Mersa Matruh’ for being still alive after one 
phase of fighting in the desert: 

. ... ‘Thanks be to you that I can still 

Enjoy, O God, your wonders . . 


Still can feel youth’s blood of zeal and fire 
Pulse through my thirsty veins. . 
O God-It’s great to be alive.’ 
(P.D.,p.38) 
In an attempt to confront the fear of death, some soldiers in the Eighth Army burst out 
laughing and singing. Richard Spender wrote in his poem, “Heart’s Song’: 
Learn to laugh till you’re blind, 
And then the Fear that lurks behind, 
Will not be seen, will not be known 


This is one way to expel fears from the conscious to the unconscious, yet it does not usually last for 
long. Some other soldiers turned to heaven and asked God to help them. From an anonymous poem 
given the title of ‘A Soldier-His Prayer’, we choose the coming extract to elucidate this way of 
suppressing and overcoming the fear of death: 

Help me, O God, when Death is near, 

To mock the haggard face of fear, 

That when I fall, if fall I must- 

My soul may triumph in the dust. 

(P.D.,p.45) 

The only relatively dauntless soldiers were those who kept remembering that death is 
coming any way and that, as ALE.Houseman indicated in his poem, “The Day of Battle’ , we live ‘to 
die another day’. Another group of lesser degree of fears were those who kept within themselves a 
death-wish and responded to a death-call. An Eighth Army poet, Keith Douglas, was possessed by a 
figure of death.'™ The prediction of his death is evident in the following couplet from his poem, 
“Simplify me when I’m dead’: 

Remember me when I am dead 
and simplify me when I’m dead 


In his book, Not Without Glory, Vernon Scannel held a comparison between this couplet and the 
first line in Brooke’s ‘The Soldier’ : ©... . it is instructive to note that the First World War poet’s 
sonnet begins with the conditional clause, ‘If I should die. . .” whereas Douglas writes‘. . . . 





when I am dead’, and the removal of any question of survival places him squarely before the tone- 


'*_ G.S.Fraser, ‘Keith Douglas: A Poet of the Second World War’, Chatterton Lecture on an English Poet, 


Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol.XLII, 1956, p.98. 
‘Kindly see Chapter I. 
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hard reality of his subject.’! Another poet, J.F.Boughey, foresaw his death in a dream he had and 
expressed in his poem, ‘Last Night I Dreamt’: 

Last night I dreamt that to my bed there came 

A heavenly vision calling me by name, 

Who standing in the moonlight softly said, 

‘Arise and follow me, for you are dead’ 


Just like a character in a tragic play, Boughey’s dream came true. This incident recalls some poets 
of the First World War who believed that they had been dead already. On the verge of the Somme 
Offensive, W.N.Hodgson wrote in his poem, ‘Before Action’: 

Must say goodbye to all of this; 

By all delights that I shall miss, 

Help me to die, O Lord 


Similarly, Hodgson died two days later and ‘ the prayer was prophetic’ '®°. An American poet, Alan 
Seeger, wrote in his poem, ‘Rendezvous’: 
I have a rendezvous with Death 


It may be he shall take my hand 
And lead me into his dark land 
And close my eyes and quench my breath 


I shall not fail this rendezvous 


Seeger’s acceptance of death here is really startling. This is apparent in his words, ‘I shall not fail 
this rendezvous’ as if he has a date with his beloved. Looking for his friend who fell dead in one of 
the trenches of the Western Front, W.S.S.Lyon wrote in his poem, ‘I Tracked A Dead Man’: 

Death watched to spring; and how could then 

A dead man find the dead? 


Such poets, most probably, found in death in action a Roman escape, although the cause of fighting 
was not, to the majority of them, as much noble or convincing as it was to other soldiers, say, the 
Japanese Kamikaze fighters. There are many others in the list. Julian Grenfell, John Lucas tells us, ‘ 

wanted to die. . . . death is a word for him, a gesture-or just possibly an escape from 
misery.’'°’ Water De La Mare wrote on Edward Thomas: ‘Late in his life, when he seemed to have 
given up hope of it there came to him . . the incentive of a new form into which he could pour his 
thoughts, feelings and memories with ease and freedom and delight. Utterly unforeseen also may 
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have been the discovery that he was born to live and die as a soldier.’ '®’ Owen once told his brother: 
‘ I know I shall be killed.’ '®° 


Faith and Lack of Faith: 





To begin this section on faith and lack of faith, a matter which can be traced in most wars in 
the twentieth century, there are some factors to be considered like the religious background of the 
soldier or the poet, his belief in the righteousness of the cause and his fighting lot. All these 
elements collectively form the poet’s attitude and foretell issues like lack of faith and loss of faith. 
These elements, if assembled together as one entity, determine where exactly on the subject of faith 
a poet stands. Of course we can not be too sure, but the reaction we get from a Puritanic poet would 
certainly be different from those of an Epicurean poet. For example, a poet coming from a strong 
religious background might object to the idea of killing. When he gets to put down his experience, 
he will certainly sound different from a poet who has almost no opinion in religion. The latter might 
not take the trouble of questioning big issues related to war. It is true that for most minor poets like 
those of the Eighth Army, knowledge of past experience is not always available, and consequently 
we are left to judge them barely on their poems, but again they are, in most cases, a well criterion 
for judgement. 

I would like to display, as an example the issue of destiny and faith in order to show how 
poets vary in looking upon religious matters and how their point of view is expressed in their verse. 
The majority of the Eighth Army soldiers believed that they are, at times, the masters of their fate. 
In his book, I Was An Eighth Army Soldier, Crawford wrote: ‘A man would drive into a minefield 
through absent-mindedness-sometimes, because he intended it to be that way.’ 1° This reminds us of 
the story Graves narrated earlier in Good Bye To All That about a soldier who had taken off his 
boot and socks to pull the trigger of his rifle with his toe.'’' Of course, committing suicide has 
further denotations than the point under discussion, yet it definitely has something to do with 
religion and the concept of fate. Some soldiers in the Eighth Army believed that they have much to 
do with their destiny, sometimes even with the destiny of their enemy. Finding himself in a 
situation in which he could either kill a German soldier or spare his life, Keith Douglas wrote in the 
subtitle of his poem ‘Aristocrats’ : ‘ I think I am becoming a God’, an English version of Nero’s 
dying words ‘Vae Deus fio’ which remind us of the King who had had a debate with Abraham on 
the same issue. Douglas was perhaps referring to a real situation when a German soldier cowered to 
the ground fearing that Douglas would shoot him, yet he lowered his rifle. '’” 





A distinct exception of this tendency is the feeling of content, resignation and acceptance 
which is conveyed in the poetry of some other soldiers. A World War II poet, H.N.T.Medrington, 
wrote in his sonnet, ‘To a Friend’ which he initiated with the famous Brookean conditional clause: 

If I should not return, well, there will be 
No opportunity for grief for sighing, 


‘Walter De La Mare, intro. of The Collected Poems of Edward Thomas, Faber, 1964, p.6. 
'®_ Stallworthy, Wilfred Owen, p.261. 
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For I aspired to the High Destiny. 


The Lord gave, and the Lord reclaimed, be glad 
These lines are reminiscent of the Calvinistic fatalism of Julian Grenfell who wrote before his death 
in 1915, stressing the irresistibility of fate in his poem, ‘Into Battle’: 

Nor lead nor steel shall reach him so 

That it be not the Destined Will 


They echo also R.B.Marriott Watson’s ‘Kismet’, a word of Arabic origin which means ‘destiny’. In 
this poem, Watson indirectly quoted one of the most famous sayings of the War, ‘If your name is 
written on it (bullet), it will get you’, and referred to the doctrine of ‘Que Sera, Sera ’: 

Opal fires in the Western sky 

(For that which is written must ever be) 

And a bullet comes droning, whining by 

To the heart of a sentry close to me 


Another example that shows the discrepancy in religious beliefs is the issue of resurrection. 

An Eighth Army poet, Keith Douglas, believed that once dead, he would be dead for good. His 
vision of death was that of nihilism. He had no hope in any sort of Adonis revival or Attis 
awakening. Adonis, in the classical mythology, was a vegetarian spirit whose death and later return 
to life represented the decay of nature in Winter and its revival in Spring. Attis represents the fruits 
of earth which die in Winter to rise again in Spring. Douglas’ disbelief in resurrection is disclosed 
in the following extract from ‘The Dead Men’: 

Then leave the dead in the earth, an organism 

Not capable of resurrection, like mines, 

Less durable than the metal of a gun 

A casual meal for a dog . 
I would interpret Douglas’ rejection of resurrection as a lack of faith. Having a stronger religious 
background, Owen believed in the transmigration of souls and thought that the spirits sail in light 
and peace until they reach a Valhalla.” He revealed this in ‘Apologia Pro Poemate Meo’ , and in ‘A 
Terre’ in which he wrote: 

Don’t take my soul’s poor comfort for your jest, 

Soldiers may grow a soul when turned to fronds 
Owen accepted death as a way to the hereafter." He believed in death as a kind of sleep in the 
hope that the sleeper will awake.'”* In his poem ‘Asleep’, he wrote: 

Death took him by the heart... . 


He sleeps. He sleeps tremulous, less cold 


*In the Northern European Mythology, a Valhalla is a hall into which the souls of brave soldiers are 
received. 
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Then we who must awake, and waking, say Alas! 


Whenever we have the word sleep associated with dead soldiers, we get to know that resurrection is 
feasible. This analogy occupies a considerable space in the poetry of the Eighth Army. In ‘But Not 
Forgotten’, P.J.Flaherty wrote that soldiers ‘fought and won their last, deep sleep’. Others used the 
imperative like ‘leave him to sleep’ in C.A.Morris’ ‘To J.M’ (P.I.p.61) and ‘try to get some sleep’ 
in J.Bevan’s ‘Killed in Action in Italy’ . In fact, this analogy is as old as history. It dates back to, 
perhaps, the story of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, who stand as a strong evidence of 
resurrection. 

On October 23 1942, on brink of the battle of Alamein, Gen.Montgomery ended the speech 
he addressed to the Eighth Army as following: ‘Let us pray that ‘the Lord mighty in battle’ will give 
us the victory.’ '’ From the commanders’ point of view, it is victory that is worth praying for, but 
when it comes to the plain level of soldiers, there are other things to care about. In the Eighth Army 
anonymous poem, ‘A Soldier-His Prayer’, it was written: 

Stay with me, God; the night is dark, 

The night is cold: my little spark 

Of courage dies. The night is long 

Be with me, God, and make me strong. 

I love my child; I love my wife 

I am no coward. I love life 

(P.D.,p.45) 

One typical characteristic of human beings is that when they are frightened or when they face a 
menacing force, they turn to God and beg for survival and safety. This prayer calls to memory the 
pre-engagement prayers of 1914-16.W.N.Hodgson asked God in his poem ‘Before Action’ to give 
him the bold heart of warriors: 

By beauty lavishly outpoured! 

And blessings carelessly received, 

By all the days that I have lived 

Make me a soldier Lord 


But what could bold hearts do in modern wars when they face lethal weapons? Finding himself 
pretty close to the guillotine, and realizing the true meaning of premature death and the 
wastefulness of lives, Julian Grenfell who had believed in destiny and hailed sacrifice, invocated to 
God to keep his unharmed in his poem, ‘Prayer for those in the Staff’: 

Fighting in mud, we turn to thee 

In these dread times of battle 

To keep us safe, if so may be, 

From shrapnel, snipers, shell . . 


*A place in Turkey. 
175- El Alamein — Ortona, N.P. 
*A kind of shells invented by Gen, Shrapnel (1761-1842) and filled with musket balls. 
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The same idea was manipulated by private Reg Lawrence who, while waiting for zero hour, wrote: 
‘I kept thinking of the words of the litany-Good Lord, deliver us from lightning and tempest, from 
plague, prestilence and famine, from battle and murder and from sudden death.'”° The German 
soldiers were also saying their prayers. Alfred Liechtenstein wrote in his poem, ‘Prayer Before 
Battle’: 

The men are singing fervently, every man thinking of himself 

God, Son and Holy Ghost, 

Don’t let shells hit me 


The generation that had welcomed war as if bored with peace now begged God to make it prevail. 
In his poem, ‘Before the Assault’, R.E.Vernede wrote: 

If thro’ this roar of the gun one prayer may reach thee, 

Lord of all life, whose mercies never sleep, 

Not in out time, not now, Lord, we beseech thee 

To grant us peace 


In fact, some aspects of the story of the First World War can be briefly told through the 
different tones of such prayers. When this war broke out, it was regarded as a purifier and a crusade. 
Many preachments were delivered about divine sacrifice. Death in the alters of war was considered 
to be the first step towards purgation and regeneration. When the realities of modern warfare 
shocked the essence of the slogans which the soldiers believed in, they asked God to grant them 
peace and to help them get through this genocide. They‘. . . . found help in religion and did not 
argue about Christian ethics and modern warfare . . . . They searched for some divine wisdom . 
for a divine aid which would help them to greater courage.’'’’ Time dragged on, yet peace was still 
unpredictable. In 1916, precisely during the Somme Offensive, soldiers’ impatience and resentment 
reached a culmination. Trench dwellers began to wonder how could a good heaven permit all these 
sufferings to occur. Under the stress of war, many soldiers lost their brains and were to blaspheme. 
This is an apparent phase in almost all modern wars, and yet, it found the greatest expression in the 
First World War because of its novelty and peculiarity. “Why you made life so intolerable’, wrote 
Ivor Gurnery in his poem, ‘To God’ and Rosenberg, like Gloucester in King Lear (Act IV, Scene 
I), revolted against God being responsible for the conditions of the world and its established 
order.'’® Herbert Read concluded the subject of dubiousness in his poem, ‘The End of War’ as 
following: 


3 


Such men give themselves not to God but to their fate 
die thinking the face of God not love but hate 


The doubting Thomases of 1916-18 believed that they are, like the tragic characters of Thomas 
Hardy’s novels, toys in the hands of chance. They found God indifferent to the burdens of living 
and fighting in the Western Front. Edward Thomas wrote in his poem, ‘February Afternoon’: 


176- Macdonald, 1914-18 Voices, p.239. 
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And god still sits aloft in the array 
That we have wrought him, stone-deaf and stone-blind 


Wilfred Owen who was supposed to be an assistant to his town’s vicar, and who fought so bravely 
that he was awarded the Military Cross wrote in “Greater Love’: 

Your slender attitude 

Trembles not exquisite like limbs knife-stewed, 

Rolling and rolling there 

Where God seems not to care. 


I would describe these lines as Miltonic censure rather than blasphemy which found a passage to the 
hearts of other soldiers. ‘How little religious conviction’, wrote Maurice Hussey, ‘there is in the 
poetry of the closing years of the war’!”. In ‘Before the Assault’, Verneded held out that as the 
soldiers’ bodies became worn out, their faith diminished: 

We have failed . 

In strength or in faith we have failed . . . 


At times, soldiers’ faith shatters when they undergo a series of mishaps, and feel that they are dolls 
manipulated by the wheel of fortune. Gradually their faith become very tiny like a mustard seed as 
Arthur Graeme West put it in his poem, ‘How Rare Life is !: 

Ah, what a faith in ours (almost, it seems, 

large as a mustard seed) 


A bunch of the Eighth Army poets touched briefly on some religious aspects. They were 
neither chaplains not atheists. This shows that they did not reach any of the far extremes: believing 
in divine sacrifice and becoming skeptic about the mercy and wisdom of heaven. In ‘Christmas in 
Tobruk (P.D.,p.29), an Eighth Army poet, H.G.Knight, sang Christmas carols but not in the way the 
Crusaders had sung them near Jerusalem. Knight sang these carols like any ordinary Christian does 





on this occasion. Religious feelings in this war were miniscule, compared to the First World War. In 
another North African city, ‘Enfidaville’, a fellow Eighth Army poet, Keith Douglas, noticed that in 
such a church, the statue of the Virgin and St.Therese, a Spanish nun (1515-1582) had fallen down 
‘like dancers’: 

In the church fallen like dancers 

Lie the Virgin and St. Therese 

On little pillows of dust 

The detonations of the last few days 

Tore down the ornamental plasters 


In his description of the statue of Mary and the destruction of this Tunisian church, Keith Douglas 
recalled what happened during World War I to the statue of the Virgin held at the top of Albert 
Cathedral near the Somme. A shell hit the statue, but Madonna who has been always thought of as a 
mother of all soldiers did not fall. On November 10" 1918, another shell struck the Cathedral again 
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and the Virgin fell down. The next day, the war came to an end, 180 but the fall of Madonna stood for 
the end of a long phase of religious imposition. Moreover, Douglas described the scene without 
fervent religious emotions. The falling of Madonna and the other saint only reminded him of 
dancers. 

Because the Eighth Army poets accepted war without fuss, slogans or glamour, they did not 
undergo any true or lasting religious phantoms or delusions about fighting. The majority of the 
poets of the Eighth Army thus did not have blasphemy because they, unlike the fellows of 1914-18, 
did not experience illusions. From the very beginning, they regarded the war as a human sin and 
devilish act. In ‘Morning after the Barrage at El Alamein’, an Eighth Army poet, T.E.Hughes wrote: 

There’s a Devil in the Dawn 
See him fawn on those who served him well, 


The Devil will demand his pay 
In blood to-Day 
(P.D.,p.41) 
Another poet, Max Bowden, imagined guns as devils challenging heaven in his poem, ‘Myriad 
Destiny in the Neat Black Shoes’: 
Sweating ghosts from reeking troop decks 
Men bleak unsmiling guns 
Like devils’ fingers jeering at God 


Bowden’s lines recall Isaac Rosenberg’s ‘Marching’ in which the ‘devils’ fingers are described as 
blind: 
Blind fingers loose an iron could 
To rain immortal darkness 
On strong eyes 


Hughes is making use of the Faustian legend, the plot of which was knitted by other poets in 
the Eighth Army. The war mongers signed the bond with the soldiers’ blood as an Eighth Army 
poet, S.F.Lott explained in his poem, ‘Italian Spring’ in which he got ready 
To receive the blood-bought bride 
I had forgotten in the smoke. 
(P.L.,p.52) 
But the bride whose face is ironically beautified by blood instead of cosmetics was as good as dead. 
Douglas wrote in his poem, ‘Landscape With Figures’: 
The eye and mouth . 
bear the cosmetic blood and the hectic 
colours death has the only list of 


The idea is that nothing is bought by the soldiers’ blood. The soldier who sacrifices his blood will 
not get anything as a reward. Glory and honour are useless to him. What he arrives at is only death 


180- Arch Whitehouse, Heroes and Legends of World War I, Doubleday, 1964, p.109. 
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in ‘an alien earth’, a cheap price for his blood and life as and Eighth Army poet, L.E.S.Cotterell, 
outlined in his poem ‘Wayside Crucifix’: 
The toil-bent peasant leaves his healing plough 
To gaze upon the Sacrifice and bow 
His head, pond’ring the gift that guns bequeath 
: to slay 
And mingle with an alien earth, blood bought. 
(P.I.,p.25) 
The blood in the afore-mentioned extracts means wounds, death and even damnation. This is 
not the blood that, according to Christian ethics, trickled from Jesus on the cross to ransom 
mankind. During the early years of the First World War, any soldier who died in action was 
imagined to have given some of this holy blood, sometimes described as the sweet red wine of 
youth on the assumption that Jesus’ blood was transformed into wine after his crucifix. 
The soldier-Christ image is largely present in the poetry of the Eighth Army. John Press 
wrote that the Roman idea of crucification and the physical image of the wounded Christ on the 
cross became a common emblem of human suffering in wartime poetry.'®' Wounded and fallen 
soldiers have been frequently associated with Christ. An Eighth Army poet, Richard Spender, 
likened fellow soldiers in ‘Heart’s Song’ to lambs, a symbol of Christ himself as the Agnus Dei or 
the lamb of God'* that was sacrificed to wash away the sins of man: 
. O, Christ above . 
Forget that hedge rows shelter lambs 


The soldier-Christ image is also explicit in some other 1939-45 poems. A World War II poet, 
Charles Causley, wrote in ‘At the British War Cemetery, Bayeux’: 
I am Christ’s boy, I cried, I bear 
In iron hands the bread, the fishes 


Here the ‘bread’ stands for Jesus’ flesh and the ‘fishes’ for the Christians. During the Roman 
Empire, a fish was drawn on every Christian’s house. The origin of the symbol is probably the 
biblical story of Peter and James who were able to catch many fish in the presence of Christ. 
In some other poems, the soldier-Christ image is implicit as in ‘Wayside Crucifix’ by an 
Eighth Army poet, L.E.S.Cotterell. In this poem, Cotterell is making use of the Veronica or the 
image of the face of Jesus. A new Calvary that is the place where, according to Christian ethics, 
Jesus was crucified, is also implied: 
The pinioned Man with thorns upon his brow 
Looks down upon a grave that bears no wreath, 
Beside the wrecked and blackened iron sheath. 
(P.I.,p.25) 
In this extract, ‘the wrecked and blackened iron sheath’ refers to tanks. The grave that bears ‘no 
wreath’ is reminiscent of the ‘nameless grave’ in Vernede’s ‘Before the Assault’ which he wrote 
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before his death in action in 1917 . The fettered man with thorns on his forefront, a symbol of the 
savageries of living in a world made bitter by the wrong doings of mankind, simply stands for 
Christ. The thorns are also present in Sidney Keyes’ ‘An Early Death’: 

But for the mother what can I find of comfort? 


Her grief is walking through a harried country 
Whose trees, all fanged with savage thorns, are bearing 
Her boy’s pale body worried on the thorns 


The country being attacked here is a microcosm of the whole world. Trees are understood to be 
crosses on which soldiers are pinned with thorns similar to dogs or snakes’ teeth, a symbol of 
hatred, aggression and death. In A.D.Bass’s ‘The Nobel Army of Martyrs’, mothers had to: 
; . wait like Mary underneath the Cross 
And only know the loss of one they loved 


The icon of Christ-crucified, however, and the affinities between death in action and crucifix 
depends largely on interpretation and context. If the hail and holiness of war are in question, 
soldiers usually speak of redemption, salvation and ‘the narrative of the Messiah going beyond 
defeat on the cross to victory in resurrection and ascension.” It is this holiness of war, the just 
cause, the desired martyrdom and the promised paradise that generally abstain soldiers, say 
Egyptian soldiers in their recent wars, from depicting the savageries of modern warfare. The best 
embodiment of this image is the earlier 1914-16 tendency which indicated that through sacrifice 
„Soldiers bring redemption for themselves and for their country. Robert Nicholas wrote in ‘Battery 
Moving up to a New Position from Rest Camp: Dawn’: 
Remember us too, and our blood, 


Salute those who die 
Their sacrifice must soon be whole. 


Of bodies, whose feet, hand, and side, 
Must soon be torn, pierced, crucified. 


When the sacrifice is ‘whole’ and the bodies are torn, the bells toll 
announcing salvation. Soldiers of the 1914-16 trenches imagined that Christ, dressed in Khaki, 
came frequently to No-Man'sLand*™* to help them die peacefully and ransom their blood which 

trickled on a ‘glad’ earth as Charles Sorley put it in his poem ‘All The Hills And Vales Along’: 
Earth that blossomed and was glad 
‘Neath the cross that Christ had, 
Shall rejoice and blossom too 
When the bullet reaches you 
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But when the rejections, the sufferings, the humiliations and the beastliness of war emerge, soldiers 
think of themselves and of the image of Christ differently. This thought belongs to the 1916-18 
trend that focused on the soldiers’ burdens, pains and agonies which Rosenberg disclosed in one of 
the letters he sent home: ‘Christ never endured what I endure.’ One of the soldiers who followed 
this stream during the First World War is Siegfried Sassoon who, in an ironically titled poem, ‘The 
Redeemer’, wrote describing a fellow dead soldier: 

He stood before me; 

I say that he was Christ; stiff in the glare, 

And leaning forward from his burdening task 


185- J.M.Cohen, Journey To The Trenches, The Life of Isaac Rosenberg 1890-1918, Robson, 1975, p.3. 
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Chapter 8 
Love: 


By love in this connection, I do not mean the Christian love which calls for abandoning 
wars, relinquishing hatred and maintaining fraternity. This kind of love was discussed earlier in 
Chapter II which tackles the pity of war. Nor do I mean by love in this regard the love of the 
country for this kind of love was dwelt on in Chapter III, Traces of Chivalry, and Chapter IV, 
Nostalgia. Love in this respect does not either refer to the love of nature which the Romantics had 
previously celebrated. I simply mean by love here the earthly love of Adam and Eve, an inescapable 
subject in the poetry written by soldiers in almost all times. There are many reasons which intensify 
the soldiers’ desire for love, on top of which comes the fear of dying and thus leaving or losing the 
beloved and the worldly pleasure. 

The theme of love found a passage to the poems of the Eighth Army. The love expressed by 
the poets of the Eighth Army is very simple. ‘.. . . it is the soldier’s longing for the warmth of his 
bed and his wife’s arms.’'*° It is the physical separation from the wives, girlfriends and sweethearts, 
in addition to the elapse of time in a traumatic exile which account for this monstrous desire for 
love. A poet of the Eighth Army, W.Edgerton Jones, described this separation as ‘exiled love’ in his 
poem, ‘Blue Mood On Guard’ (P.I.,p.43), and in another poem, ‘On Parting’ (P.D.,p.26), he called 
it ‘exiled heart’. A fellow Eighth Army poet, T.W.Louch, wrote in his poem, ‘The Exile’: 

. . . . Lam starved for laughter 

And exiled from the smooth caress 

And scarlet lips of Eve’s own daughter 
Parallel thoughts of secular love can be traced in some World War II poems other than the Eighth 
Army ones. Getting all set for departing, Alun Lewis wrote addressing his wife in ‘Good by’: 

So we must say goodbye, my darling 

and go, as lovers go, forever; 

Tonight remains, to pack and fix on labels 

And make an end of lying down together. 


Andrew Tod who had already left for the front wrote to his wife in ‘When I Come Home’: 
When I come home... . 
You will be there to greet me. 


In the bed by the window corner 
And you will stretch out your hand 


And you will put your arms round my shoulders 
And cheek against mine, 
And tell me how you waited all those years. 
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Tod here, like Lewis, is thinking of his bedroom and his wife. The situation is very secular and can 
not be philosophized in any sense except that, ironically enough, Tod was destined not to ‘come 
home’ again. 

This kind of fleshly and sensual eagerness to reunite with the beloved is expressed by and 
Eighth Army poet, W.Armstrong, in his poem, ‘When I return’ in which he requested: 

Whate’er betide, may heaven grant me this: 
Just one more hour with you, just one more kiss. 
(P.1.,p.17) 
This starving and crave for a kiss and the phrase, ‘Just one more kiss’ harks back to Juliet’s attempt 
to kiss Romeo’s lips and suck the poison off them to achieve reunion in death.'*’ A fellow Eighth 
Army poet, J.Segal, was able to give a kiss, but only in his dream, again an indication of failure and 
non-gratification as he put it in his poem, ‘Sonnet’: 
You smiled. . I kissed you in my dream 
But as I kissed you, somewhere in my brain, 
In some dark waking depth, scarce half began 
(P.I.,p.79) 
Although the unknown British soldier in M.J.Disney’s poem, ‘To an Unknown British Soldier’, will 
not ‘grudge the happiness’ he misses, yet he, most likely, regrets not being able to feel the joy of his 
‘lover’s kiss’: 
When others feel the joy of lover’s kiss 
Or gaze in gladness on the springtime flowers, 
Or hear the children laugh in playtime hours, 
We shall not grudge the happiness we miss. 
(P.L,p.32) 

Like lips, eyes of the beloved are always present in the poetry of the Eighth Army. These 
eyes are shedding tears when seeing off soldiers as perceived by W.E.Jones in his poem, ‘On 
Paring’: 

No, no, my love, e’en now the eloquent lucid deep 

of those eyes must not be veiled 

with mists if tears. 

(P.D.,p.26) 

They are also tearful while writing ‘I miss you’ letters to the soldiers in the field. In ‘To a Letter’, a 
fellow Eighth Army poet, F.O.Watkins, wrote: 

Within your every word I see 

A loved one’s smile-perhaps a tear 


I see the flaming of a cheek 
Like sunset’s kiss on the virgin snow 
(P.D.,p.41) 
To the Eighth Army soldiers forsaken in the front, eyes of the beloved helped much change the 
unloving landscape. An Eighth Army poet, N.T.Morris, initiated his poem, ‘Scenic’ with 
Without your eyes 
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it cannot be the same; 
Without your mind 
The land is foreign still, detached, objective 
(P.I.,p.66) 
The eyes of the beloved here are actually the poet’s own residence. They function as a sort of 
mitigation and can psychologically change not only place, but time as well. An Eighth Army poet, 
W.E.Jones, wrote in ‘On Parting’ that the eyes of his beloved make ‘the changeless days’ much 
more ‘endurable’: 
But those rich eyes were made to speak of love so clear 
and yet profound they can express 
What words alone could not. Their memory brings thee near 
to me, and’ its but this lonely nearness 
of love that makes the changeless days endurable. 
(P.D.,p.26) 

The power of love in the poetry of the Eighth Army is always shown conflicting with the 
power of death and the power of place or both. The power of love overcomes the desolation of the 
place and is triumphant over the power of place when it changes the gloomy scenes of the 
battlefield into a tolerable experience. A poet of the Eighth Army, R.Pride, wrote in his sonnet. ‘To 
a Photograph’: 

You smile: replace in melancholy space 

New-pleasured mood for measured air of sad 

Contempt: bring merry gleams and glints of glad 

Relenting image of this soul-destroying place 

(P.L.,p.78) 

The power of love is shown in harmony with the place only when the benevolent homeland is 
recalled or when the soldiers’ minds travel homeward to recollect memories of the good old days at 
home with the beloved being thought of as one entity. Addressing his beloved in ‘Spring 1944’, a 
poet of the Eighth Army, A.Bailey, wrote: 

You do not remember I suppose 

When we picked the daffodils 

And chased the early butterflies 

Across the sunlit hills. 

Five long years have sped away 

Since we shared that fun. 


But when lovers fall out or the beloved breaks off, the power of place dominates anything 
else and the scenery becomes as indifferent and disloyal as the beloved. There have been numerous 
stories of wives, fiancées and girlfriends who break off with soldiers who are out of sight and 
consequently out of mind. Keith Douglas who was abandoned by his girl, Milena of Alexandria, 
wrote upon returning to Wadi Natrun a poem under the title of ‘I listen to the desert wind’ in which 
he expressed his failure, his unability to forget Milena and his crying after her as did, perhaps, 
Petrarch after Laura: 

The moon’s ignorant of my wound 
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Like a bird my sleepless eye 

skims the cold sands who now deny 
the violent heat they have by day 

as she denies her former way 

all the elements agree 

with her, to have no sympathy 

for my impertinent misery. 


Tackling this poem, M.Rifaie wrote that Douglas’ feelings of loneliness, misery and separation in 
the desert increased because of the desertion of Milena. ‘The influence of the external nature itself 
on his spirit was also so great that in elevated thought, sublime sense, and passionate feeling he 
associates the nature around him with his mistress . . , joining the hot sand with the hot love, the 
silence of the desert with the silence of desertion, the wind with evasion, and the moon with Milena 
herself. At last he grieves and concludes that all elements agree with her.’'** In fact, the relation 
between Douglas and Milena, the new Troilus and Cressida, is similar, to some extent, to that of 
Antony and Cleopatra. Like Antony, Douglas came to Egypt and spent a considerable time in 
Alexandria.'*’ Like Antony, he was daring and brave. Like Antony, he was sick of love to a 
woman, most probably, from a Hellenistic or Roman background. Like Antony, Douglas was killed 
during the war he was fighting in. Milena, on the other hand, was as fiery and moody as Cleopatra. 
Similarly, the power of love always conflicts with the power of death in the poetry of the 

Eighth Army. ‘Vergissmeinnicht’, a poem that Keith Douglas based on the flashback technique, 
gives death the last word and the upper hand in this conflict: 

Look. Here in the gunpit spoil 

The dishonoured picture of his girl 

Who has put: Steffi Vergissmeinnceht 

in a copybook gothic script. 


And death who had the soldier singled 
has done the lover mortal hurt 


Here, any chance for love is denied in the presence of death. The 88 gunner who once hit Douglas’ 
tank and now dead is, in an ambivalent manner, derided as a killer and pitied as a lover. The girl’s 
request for being remembered is unfulfilled because the lover is dead. She will eventually be 
forgotten as her ‘dishonoured picture’ is left among the filth and dirt of the field. 

On the contrary, some other poets, none of them belong to Eighth Army, rendered a 
paradoxical image when they asserted the triumph of love over death. Alun Lewis wrote to his wife 
in a ‘Postscript For Gweno’: 

If I should go away 
Beloved, do not say, 
‘He has forgotten me’ 


'S_ Rifaie, Poetry of Keith Douglas, p.59. 


'®°_ Lawrence Durrell is said to have modelled Johnny Keats in his Alexandria Quartet upon Douglas as well 
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For you abide. 
A singing rib within my dreaming side. 


The verb in the first line of the extract is the euphemistic version of Brooke’s initiation of ‘The 
Soldier’, ‘If I should die’. Going away here refers to lovers being separated not only in two different 
fronts: home and the field, but also in two different worlds, namely life and death. There will not be 
any kind of parting between Lewis and Gweno because she is inside him like one of his ribs, an 
allusion to the creation of Eve. According to Linda Shires, Lewis mastered in this poem ‘a conflict 
between opposed worlds by giving allegiance to a love that can withstand even horrors of death.” 1°? 
And in the torn, tormented valley, 

Where blood and hunger rally 

And Death the wild beast is uncaught, untamed, 


Our soul withstands terror 


Although tameless, death according to Lewis, will not be able to separate the two Lovers for they 
have one soul, that is to say, he will live in her body when his is lost. The idea of oneness is 
probably derived in this context from Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls in which the dying 
Robert tells Maria: ‘As long as there is one of us, there is both ofus . . . . Thou wilt go now for 
us both. . . . You are me now.’ °! Another World War II poet, T.A.Mellows, wrote to his ‘darling’ 
on the brink of one of the battles, stressing the idea of eternal love and oneness in his poem, ‘Before 
Battle’: 





Be one with me-one life, one love, one thought, 
One heart, one song 


We must go forward and fulfill our vow, 
Forward together towards eternity. 


Comradeship: 


Although fellowship in arms is an utterly old subject, it was modern warfare that gave it new 
bearings. The First World War introduced the finest and ugliest images of fellowship in arms. The 
latter was presented by a German poet, Alfred Liechtenstein who, on the brink of a bloody battle, 
wrote in ‘Prayer Before Battle’: 

If you, God, in your mercy 
Will kill my friend Hurber, or 
Meier, and spare me 


Liechtenstein’s feelings are doubtlessly acknowledged and understood. After all, the image is tiny- 
miny in the poetry of the Great War. 

The finest Trench images of fellowship in arms came short to the image of dying for one’s 
buddy because, pragmatically speaking, the concept does not exist in any part of the entire Europe 





'° Linda Shires, British Poetry of the Second World War, St.Martin’s Press, New York, 1985, p.93. 
11_ Ernest Hemingway, For Whom The Bell Tolls, Charles Scribner’s Son, New York, 1940, p.463. 
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with the mere exception of one or two cases introduced in Russian Literature and, most probably, 
have a thread of reality and a certain association with the same notion in the warm-hearted East 
where many soldiers jeopardized their lives to save their officers and fellows as the case with the 
Egyptians in Sinai. Trench images of friendship, however, are still categorized with the most 
intimate soldier-soldier relationship regardless of many socio-military barriers existing at that time. 
World War I had, no doubt, intensified the meaning of companionship into something dearer and 
deeper. 

Confined to a field hospital, Wilfred Owen wrote to his mother: ‘. . . . in spite of the 
ghastly glimmering of the guns outside, and the hollow crashing of shells . . . . I am sure you 
could not be visited by a hand of friends half so fine as surrounded me here.’ °? 
fellowship in arms in the twentieth century emerged than those written by Robert Nicholas. In his 
poem, ‘Casualty’, Nicholas embraced the wounds of one of the trenchmates in the hope that the 
fallen would take life from his body. The head of the injured was laid upon Nichols’ breast, and his 
hands were rubbed for warmth: 


No sweeter lines on 


My comrade that you could rest 

Your tired body on mine, that your head might be laid 
Fallen and heavy-upon my breast, 

That I might take your hands in my hands 

To chafe!.... 

That your body might drink 

Warmth from my body, strength from my veins 

Life from my heart... . 


In the last couplet of the extract, Nicholas is perhaps referring to blood donation being a tradition 
among soldiers in modern wars After the end of the Great War, some veterans longed for the old 
buddies who entered rest. In a post-war poem, ‘My company’, Herbert Read wrote: 

I know that I'll wander with a cry 

O beautiful men, O men I loved 

O wither are you gone, my company? 


Ten years after World War I had ended, the names of Blunben’s war chums and pals were still 
remembered by him: ‘ Daniels, Dalvy, Ashford, Worley, Ulstead, do you remember me yet? . . . It 
is all long ago now; and yet when I think of the 11" Royal Sussex on a winter evening suddenly is 
changed to spring,” 

Soldiers of World War II, unlike those of the First, were shifting from one place to another 
very quickly. They spent most of their time in machines and with weapons. An Eighth Army poet, 
F.I.Hauser, wrote in his poem, ‘The Sentinels’: 

He stands about the gun all day 
And follows with his mood its stern, steel finger 


Out of their forced companionship it seems 





12. Andrew Butherland, The Literature of War, Macmillan ,1979,pp.70-71. 
13. John Lehmann, The English Poets of the First World War, Thomas and Hudson, New York, 1982, p.10. 
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Almost a fellowship is forged 
(P.L.,p.37) 
Despite the motorization and mechanization of the Second World War, the soldiers involved 
understood the meaning and importance of friendship. In his poem, ‘After Ortona’ a poet of the 
Eighth Army, John Porter, wrote: 
Our fervid friendship, and equality of labor 
To produce it 
Our sharing of its fruits and benefit; 
Our constant realization and the ultimate 
Increasing the value of it 
(P.I.,p.77) 

The value of friendship in the Eighth Army was stressed in many war episodes that were 
teeming with numerous situations during which soldiers had to count on each other rather than on 
machines. Friendship was also important to change the atmosphere of melancholy and despair that 
brooded over the scenes of fighting in the desert or elsewhere. Forwarding his book, Men of 
Alamein, Young wrote: ‘Even when the fighting was hard and the conditions were at their worst . . 
. . there was always friendship and a merry laugh to cheer us on our way in those days when we 
hunted and harried the Invader across the Desert Sands.’!™* 

Many poems were written about the fellows reported missing in operations, the fellows who 
sustained wounds and the fellows who were killed in action. 


An Eighth Army poet, J. Nichol, wrote in his poem, ‘Remembrance New Year 1944’: 
The dead 
Friends, you press on to other lands 
(P.I.,p.68) 
The same sense of bitterness and futility is expressed by another Eighth Army poet, W.G.Holloway 
who, in ‘South of Alamein’, took part in digging graves for the dead fellows: 
We then started a-digging of the graves to rest the dead, 
And last memory of Gordon, and Charlie and of Ross, 
Were the silhouette in evening of tiny desert cross. 


The word ‘silhouette’ here gives a sense of unreality either because the survivors can not believe or 
accept the fact that their fellows are gone for good or because the dead do not any more belong to 
the same world which, again, is not truer in any sense than the one they entered. Still with the 
Eighth Army poets, John Porter wrote in ‘After Ortona’ that these fellows would not be forgotten 
when they were left to silence and loneliness: 

Our con 

Mute in the Adriatic orange groves 

Marked by the engraved crosses 

Shall not be forgotten when we have left you 

(P.1.,p.77) 


RAL Young, Men of Alamein, N.P. 
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The ‘tiny little cross’ in Holloway’s and the Adriatic crosses in Porter’s, despite their 
religious connotation, are a symbol of unworthy death. On ‘The verge of the road’ that leads to 
neither glory nor victory, a fellow Eighth Army poet, H.V.S.Page wondered, in ‘Prospectus’, about 
the many crosses that were left behind to mark nameless graves of poor soldiers, known only to 
God, and fellows who wanted to live, but fell dead in an aimless and senseless war: 

At the ford, on the verge of the road, 

We left our comrades with a wooden cross 

To mark our progress and to show its cost 
(P.I.,p.70) 


Nature as an Emblem: 





The relation between war and nature is very sophisticated. Many elements of nature are apt 
to be destroyed by the practice of war. Furthermore, man seeks the exploitation of natural forces to 
achieve victory. The marring of some natural aspects as a result is, in fact, a distortion of the work 
of God. We are but one part of a huge natural mechanism and we have to function accordingly, not 
otherwise. Nature, however, would not allow man to deface the work of God without paying the 
price. Many battles were suspended because of fog and rain, and many attacks were fiascoes 
because of heat and wind. Take for example what happened in one of Prophet Mohamed’s battles 
against the unbelievers when the wind blew up and destroyed their camp. In fact, some wars seem 
rather a conflict with the dreadful hostile forces of nature than with other men. The powers of nature 
prove to be dominant and lasting even after the end of wars when recovery takes place. Soon after 
the battle of Alamein, flowers grew in the field as an Eighth Army poet, John Jarmain, outlined in 
his poem, ‘El Alamein’ . This matter recalls the words that a British officer put down while visiting 
the Somme in 1919: ‘Instead of a wilderness of ground torn, . . desolation of earth without a sign of 
vegetation,’ he wrote, ‘the ground was a garden of wild flowers and tall grasses. Nature had 
certainly hidden the ghastly scene under a veil of many colours.’ "° 

Nature in the poetry of the Eighth Army is rarely benign. An example of the benevolence of 
nature is when hills exist in the battlefield to provide concealment for soldiers or when clouds pile 
up to prevent air raids. Nature in the poetry of the Eighth Army is generally malignant and hostile. 
Soldiers of the Eighth Army, roughly speaking, found nature antagonistic as long as the fatigues of 
expatriation and the burdens of war were in question, most particularly in the North African Desert. 
When they moved to Italy and felt that they were nearer home, however, nature became tolerant or 
at least neutral. The Eighth Army soldiers had their own interpretation of some cosmic phenomena. 
They hated night and associated darkness with the blackness of the tomb. The sun is the symbol of 
war and thus they associated the heat of the sun with the heat of the battle. During moony nights, 
operations are viable. That is mainly why the poets of the Eighth Army hated the moon, originally a 
symbol of love. Stars stand for death as in the murder scene of King Duncan. Also soldiers fall dead 
just like meteors. Dawn also is associated with death in spite of the fact that it actually marks the 
beginning of a new day. A poet of the Eighth Army, J.Sully wrote in his poem, ‘Assault Craft’: 

; : . Moments fly 
Winging to meet the morrow’s dawn, when we 


">. Macdonald, 1914-18 Voices, p.331. 
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Shall make the landing. Some of us will die 
(P.L.,p.87) 
A fellow Eighth Army poet, L.E.S.Cotterell wrote in his poem, ‘Song For the Dawn’: 
The laughing trumpets of the dawn 
Cry the retreating purple scorn 


Glad-eyed behold this spreading morn 
May be your last, your setting dawn 
(P.I.,p.24) 

Cotterell here is, in fact, reproducing the Trench Poets’ image of dawn as an ominous visitor since it 
usually ushers a new scene of fighting. In his poem, ‘Exposure’, Owen imagined clouds at dawn as 
massing battalions ready to attack . In ‘Mental Cases’, he described dawn as an open wound . In 
‘Cramped in that Funnelled Hole’, he wrote that dawn broke as a ‘yawn of death’s jaws’ . Another 
Trench Poet, Leslie Coulson, wrote in ‘Rainbow’ before his death in 1916: 

I watch the white dawn gleam 

To the thunder of hidden guns. 

I hear the hot shells scream 

Through skies... . 

Where the silver dawnbreak runs 


Nature in the poetry of the Eighth Army is as important as the subject of war itself. The 
Eighth Army poets used nature as a backcloth to the great drama of human emotions. An Eighth 
Army poet, A.Baily, wrote in his poem, ‘Spring 1944’: 

. . . . Spring once more across the hills 
Has sent her clarion call; 

The tired soldier far from home 

Can hear the echoes fall; 

He can see again the meadow sweet 
And the sun on the tall birch trees 


Here for example, Baily is expressing the feelings of exile and nostalgia. He sees the consoling 
natural scenery of England rather than the scenes of expatriation. In doing this, poets of the Eighth 
Army were following the example of Trench Poets who previously uncurbed and unfettered their 
passions against the natural settings. An American poet fighting in the Western Front, William 
Faulkner, wrote: ‘The sun is setting. The villages rise in black silhouette against the sunset; The 
river gleams in mirrored fire. The bridge across the river is a black arch upon which slowly and like 
figures cut from black paper, soldiers are moving.’'”° Faulkner’s gloomy picture, almost black with 
faint red, is attributed to a critical phase of the Great War which was casting shades of melancholy 
and despair on soldiers and the cosmic atmosphere. Similarly, the poets of the Eighth Army 
amalgamated, rather wonderfully as revealed later, the natural scenes with their own notions and 
passions. 


6 _ William F aulkner, ‘Victory’, A Short Wait Between Trains, ed. Robert Bernard, Delacorte Press, New 


York, 1991, p.121. 
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Nature is almost always present in the poetry of the Eighth Army.A.Dove wrote in 
‘Impresario’ that nature is attentively witnessing and following the episodes of fighting: 
Grey hills on the left, 
Combine with the walking sun 


Nature is truly and audience 
This eventful morn. 
(P.L,p.32) 
The poets of the Eighth Army were very much attached to nature to the extent that they regarded it 
as a remedy or a panacea. S.F.Lott started his poem, ‘Italian Spring’ with the vocative: 
Christ 
stuff the spring sunshine into my arteries 
Let me feel the earth and air 
(P.L,p.52) 
In drawing this image, Lott was definitely thinking of Owen’s ‘Spring Offensive’ in which he 
alluded to the gist of nature as a healer or as a sort of medication: 
. . the summer oozed into their veins 
Like an injected drug for their bodies’ pains 


Poets of the Eighth Army were fully aware of the passing of seasons. J.Nichol wrote in ‘A 
Remebrance: New Year 1944’: 
The Dead 
Friends, you press on to other lands 
Upon whose mountains you behold 
The trees that spend their autumn 
The seasons pass us by. 
(P.1.,p.68) 
They were also aware of the seasonal employments, not only in the battlefield, but back home as 
well.. In ‘Christmas in Tobruk’, H.G.Knight wrote: 
Ripe, russet hazels insistently recalling 
Rich autumn hedgerows at home 
(P.D.,p.29) 
The clutch of nature is represented in the poetry of the Eighth Army when mist falls on 
soldiers. In his poem, ‘The Dead Village’, N.A.Brwon wrote: 
The searching mist bears down . . . 
Embrace dead wounds, brush cold wet tongues 
On living faces, frightened, chilled and loathing. 
(P.I.,p.20) 
The falling mist, ultimately transformed into dew, as a symbol of the clutch of nature is but an echo 
of some trench poems in which the embrace of nature is represented when brambles cling to the 
soldiers’ bodies. In ‘Spring Offensive’, Owen wrote: 
When even the little brambles would not yield 
But clutched and clung to them like sorrowing arms 
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The clutch or embrace of nature is also expressed in the First World War when rain falls on dead 
soldiers who lie on grass, covered with green branches. Richard Molesworth Dennys wrote in ‘The 
Question’: 

The sky is dark, it will rain tonight, 

Soldier-boy, at the edge of the wood, 

Stretched on the tufty grass, 

With a red wound there in your tangled hair 


The first line brings forth a Macbeth atmosphere and symbolizes evil and death. Although rain 
usually stands for life, fertility and prosperity, it is viewed in some fronts as a big menace, 
especially when it pours excessively and ceaselessly, creating slimes and causing ailment. A Trench 
Poet, Edward Thomas, having undergone a terrible experience of rain wrote a poem entitled ‘Rain’ 
in which he anticipated his death: 

Rain, midnight rain, nothing but the wild rain 

On this bleak hut, and solitude and me 

Remembering again that I shall die 


Undergoing a similar situation, Alun Lewis recalled Thomas’ poem on rain and foresaw his death in 
‘All Day It Has Rained’ . 

In addition to the embrace and clutch of nature, soldiers in the poetry of the Eighth Army are 
likened to some elements and aspects in nature. For example, they are likened to stars, the 
implication of which is that they are scattered in the darkness of death just like stars and sometimes 
they fall to the ground like meteors or falling stars. An Eighth Army poet, Keith Douglas, wrote in 
his poem, ‘The Offensive’: 

The stars are dead men in the sky 
Who will applaud the way you die 


Commenting on this couplet, M.Rifaie wrote: ‘Douglas utilizes the stars astrologically as foretelling 
of the lot of heroes, and astronomically as real heavenly bodies of the desert and his men as 
destined ‘stars’ in the drama of life and the course of fate.’ Other World War II poets from 
outside the Eighth Army utilized this image. In his poem ‘The Mahratta Ghats’, Alun Lewis wrote: 
Who was it cried to see the falling stars? 
Only the helpless soldiers lost in war. 


In ‘After Night Offensive’, a pilot poet, James Farrar, wrote describing soldiers: 
Rooted to soil, remote and faint as stars 
Looking to neither side, they, lay all night 
Sunken in the murmurous seas of grass 


The image of faint stars was originally developed by a World War I poet, Lawrence Binyon. In his 
poem, Fetching the Wounded’, Binyon wrote: 
. No sound 


a M.Rifaie, The Poetry Of Keith Douglas, An Approach, Dar Al Wafaa, Mansoura, 1986, p.100. 
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But a few voices’ interchange- Around 

is the immense night stillness, the expanse 

Of faint stars over all wounds of France 
Faint stars are likened here to the wounded soldiers in the sense that both lose brightness and 
brilliance. The night in both Farrar and Binyon is a symbol of a booming death. As much as it helps 
stars shine powerfully, it sometimes conspires against them. 

Similarly, soldiers are likened to birds. In ‘The Endless Journey’ an Eighth Army poet 

J.Nichol wrote: 

The seagulls swarm along the drowsy beach 


Circle the minarets: they have no peace 

They drift, knowing no rest, thieving their food 

Dying by storm, or shot . . 

(P.I.,p.69) 
Being known, in similar ways to trained soldiers, as clever hunters of fish, the religious connotation 
of which is understood, seagulls like to fly over hectic ports, yet they no longer find peace in such 
ports which are now teeming with warships and soldiers ready to embark. Since they can not leave 
their habitat, at least during specific times as the case with draftees in regard to the army, these 
birds steal their food, which is again a general practice among some soldiers in the front, and they 
die during tempests like soldiers in wars. Trench Poets had already made this analogy. Francis 
Ledwedge wrote before his death in action in his poem, ‘The Lost Ones’: 
. . somewhere all the wandering birds have flown, 
and the brown breath of autumn chills the flowers 


In Autumn also, Herbert Read wrote in ‘My Company’ about his dead fellow soldiers who get- 
together in a far away place: 

The men I’ve lived with 

Lurch suddenly into a far perspective; 

They distantly gather like a dark cloud of birds. 

In the autumn sky. 


In the poetry of the Eighth Army, soldiers are also likened to flowers. In ‘Desert Flowers’, 
Keith Douglas wrote: 
Living in a wild landscape are the flowers 
Rosenberg I only repeat what you were saying 
. the body can fill 
The hungry flowers . . 


The first line recalls Edward Thomas’ ‘In Memoriam: Easter, 1915’ in which he wrote that the 
flowers are ‘left thick at nightfall in the woods’. Although, paradoxically, the desert refers to death 
and flowers to life, and despite the fact that there are barely no flowers in the desert or, at least, it is 
not a common phenomenon, I believe that Douglas is referring to soldiers. On the other hand, the 
image of ‘hungry flowers’ recalls Isaac Rosenberg who had expressed hatred towards flowers. In 
‘Break of Day in the Trenches’, Rosenberg introduced a vampire image of poppies that extend their 
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roots in the soldiers’ veins to feed on their blood. The image, in fact, forms a very good basis for the 
idiomatic expression, ‘to push up daisies’ which simply means ‘to die’: 

Poppies whose roots are in men’s veins 

Drop, and are ever dropping 


Rosenberg here is giving a striking image of poppies. Poppies of Flanders, a Franco-Belgian 
battlefield, held great emotional potency for English soldiers during the Great War. Genghis Khan, 
the Mongol warlord, is said to have brought the seeds of white poppy with him on his advance into 
Europe during the thirteenth century which is primarily known for chivalry and nobility. The legend 
tells us that the flower turned red with the shape of a cross in the center. The red colour denotes the 
blood shed in defending one’s land and cause whilst the cross refers to sacrifice and redemption. In 
Flanders Fields is the title of one of the most famous poems of World War I written by John 
McCare who met his end in 1918. McCare dedicated the ending lines of his poem to the following 
generation: 

Take up our quarrel with the foe 

To you from failing hands we throw 

The torch; by years to hold it high. 

If you break faith with us who die 

We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 

In Flanders fields. 


Twenty five years later, McCare lines and poppies were recalled by an Eighth Army poet, Dan 
Davin who wrote in ‘Grave Near Sirte’, negating the Douglas-Rosenbergian image of poppies: 

No poppies bleed above his blood. 

His diary closed before last spring. 

Upon his cross there greens no second bud. 

He feels no more the sandstorm’s sting. 


The repetition of the adjective ‘no’ and the four full stops indicate that nothing remains after death. 
The phrase, ‘no second bud’ refutes the thought of resurrection or resistance of loss and decay. The 
Douglas-Rosenbergian image of flowers, however, is not the common picture of flowers which, 
though constitute a part in many contradictory scenes of wedding, death, victory, sickness and love, 
are known primarily for their fragility and fragrance. In ‘A Terre’ , Owen wrote that flowers have 
the easiest time on earth. They die as do men. In ‘Insensibility’, he wrote: 

The Front line withers 

But they are troops who fade, not flowers 


Flowers have been associated with wounds and loss of blood. Still with Owen, he, in ‘Conscious’, 
associated roses with bloodshed. 

. .. . here and there 

Music and roses burst through crimson slaughter 


Lyn Macdonald wrote describing one of the battlefields in the Western Front:‘Through camomile 
and poppies are born the wounded, their bandages of white splashed with scarlet like the flowers 
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themselves. !°8 


‘To His Love’: 


Macdonald’s statement is versified by a Trench Poet, Ivor Gurney who demanded in 


Cover him, cover him soon! 
And with thick-set 

Masses of memorial flowers- 
Hide that red wet 


Soldiers are also likened to trees that weep for those who die in active service and fall in 
‘deep sleep’. An Eighth Army poet, P.J.Flaherty, wrote in his poem, ‘. . . But Not Forgotten’: 
. . the sky, soft light 

Of new-moon rise on palm-tree bordered sea. 

The sudden rain, and eucalyptus-trees that weep 

Their gusty tears in rustling reverie 

For those who fought and won their last, deep sleep 

(P.D.,p.31) 

Although palm trees are not common in the north-western part of Egypt, yet the image of weeping 
trees is really interesting for Prophet Mohamed once mentioned that palm trees do weep. The moon 
in this extract, although newly born, is a bad omen for a coming death. The sea is understood to be 
the Mediterranean which the soldiers in North Africa had longed to cross, but their despair and 
frustration alongwith their bodies were buried by its shores. The hydro element represented by the 
sea is enriched by the sudden rain, the drops of which stand for bullets coming from the middle of 
nowhere, as well as the tears that drop from the soldiers’ eyes while suffering from fatal wounds. 
The irony of the situation arise from the fact that all soldiers in the desert, apart from those who 
kept a death-wish, looked forward to rain so that some sort of vegetation might grow in the desert 
and, in a parallel manner, some hope of survival in the desert of their lives. The irony reaches the 
culmination with the introduction of two kinds of trees: palm and eucalyptus. The former, under 
which Christ was born, is known for longevity; the latter for being an ever green tree. The triumph 
of nature implies that these trees not only outlive wars and soldiers, but produce and contribute 
something tangible to life on earth. Flaherty’s ‘rustling reverie’ calls back a Trench Poet, Julian 
Grenfell, who wrote in ‘Into Battle’: 

The woodland trees that stand together, 

They stand to him each one a friend 

They gently speak in the windy weather; 

They guide to valley and ridge’s wind 


Both trees and soldiers definitely suffer from the consequences of war as an Eighth Army poet, 
Keith Douglas, pointed out in ‘Desert Flowers’: 

I look each side of the door of sleep 

for the little coin it will take 

To buy the secret I shall not keep. 

I see men as trees suffering 


18_ Macdonald, 1914-18 Voices, p.168. 
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The ‘door of sleep’ is the decisive line between life and death. The ‘little coin’ is reminiscent of 
Owen’s ‘A Terre’ in which he referred to the ancient custom of placing coins on dead men’s eyes 
when their bodies were laid out: 

One dies of war like any disease 

This bandage feels like pennies on my eyes 


Falling of trees or leaves simply mean that soldiers are losing limbs or that they are falling 
themselves as an Eighth Army poet, J.Nichol, implied in his poem, ‘A Remembrance: New Year 
1944’: 

The Dead 

Friends, you press on to other lands 

Upon whose mountains your behold 

The trees that spend their autumn gold 

(P.D.,p.68) 

Autumn here means the death of leaves and, in an analogical sense, the death of soldiers. Nichol’s 
extract recalls Edward Thomas who, in ‘In Memoriam: Easter, 1915’, imagined the petals scattered 
on earth as dead soldiers: 

The cherry trees bend over are shedding 

On the old road where all that passed are dead, 

Their petals, strewing the grass as for a wedding 

This early May morn when there is none wed. 


Life and death fight here. Degeneration is represented by the shattered cherry trees that bend over, 
and regeneration is symbolized by the resurrected Christ as a bridegroom in Easter. The former, 
however, seems to have the upper hand as the sentence ‘when there is none wed’ indicates. 

The relation between soldiers and nature is evident in their view to earth. Some poets found 
earth benignant, grateful and healing. In his poem, ‘Dead Men’, an Eighth Army poet, Keith 
Douglas, wrote that the dead soldiers rest on an earth free from any danger to health: 

The dead men whom the wind 
Powders till they are like dolls: they tonight 
Rest in the sanitary earth 


The image of wind playing with dolls sheds light on the soldiers’ innocence and helplessness in 
modern wars as they are moved by other powers like dolls or as they move obeying orders like 
dolls. A fellow Eighth Army poet, L.E.S.Cotterell, came close to the concepts of Moslem soldiers 
who fall for a just cause when he held out in ‘Song for the Dawn’ that the earth would neither 
avoid company of soldiers nor degrade their stamina, but rather enrich and strengthen their bodies: 

Yet if so be your act is done 

Be sure this full earth will not shun 

The richness of your manhood’s might 

(P.1.,p.24) 

Cotterell’s lines recall a Trench Poet, Charles Sorley who went further in imagining that the earth 
keeps the soldiers’ ‘gladness’ in his poem, ‘All The Hills And Vales Along’: 

Give your gladness to earth’s keepings, 
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So be glad, when you are sleeping. 


Teeming earth will surely store 

All the gladness that you pour 
Cotterell’s lines are also reminiscent of another Trench Poet, Julian Grenfell who carried in his 
poem, ‘Into Battle’, the idea of donating and bounteous earth to a further extreme when he, 
probably referring to the origin of man, wrote that soldiers take life from the ‘glowing earth’: 

The fighting man shall from the sun 

Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth 


Scared by the approach of a bomber, a poet of the Eighth Army, I.Celner, pressed himself to the 
ground as he indicated in his poem, ‘Battle Interlude’: 

I lie, close-walled, 

The grateful touch of earth 

Around, above me; chiselled 

By my spade to frame my girth. 

(P.D.,p.9) 

Celner here reminds us of the soldiers in the First World War during which survival depended 
mainly on concealment and digging of foxholes. The irony of the situation arose from the feeling 
some soldiers got that they were digging out graves, their own graves, but more important here is 
this kind of attraction that developed between the soldiers and the ‘grateful touch of earth’. No 
better comment on Celner’s lines would fit in this connection than the words of Erich Maria 
Remarque: “To no man does the earth mean so much as to the soldier. When he presses himself 
down upon her long and powerfully, when he buries his face and his limbs deep in her from the fear 
of death.’ "°? Unable to make any movement lest he should be detected by the assaulting aircraft and 
consequently shot to death, Celner began to think of mummies. 

I think of mummies 

So feels a corpse, if corpse can feel. 

I think of testimonies 

Picturing the victim made to kneel 

In grave . 

(P.D.,p.9) 
Celner wished he had been a mummy for at least he would retain a corpse somewhat complete, and 
not smashed by the machines of war. Then, his body stiffened 
. onthe ground . . 

The screech, the all obliterating blow 

The palsied earth, the panicked flow 

of startled air . . . . 

(P.D.,p.9) 

Like Celner himself, the earth is helpless, waiting for bombs which disfigure its beautiful face. In 
his poem, ‘Relics of War’, a fellow Eighth Army poet, A.Sinclair, wrote that the earth is ‘pocked 
with shell-holes’ (P.I.,p.84). 





p2 Remarque, All Quiet, p.55. 
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Some other poets in the Eighth Army, by contrast ,found the earth alien, antagonistic and 
eager to take their bodies. Upon experiencing disillusionment, L.E.S.Cotterel wrote in ‘Wayside 
Crucifix’ that the dead soldiers suffer in a foreign ground: 

. . the human clay 

Moulded from other dust-and hither brought 

To jest and suffer for a space, to slay 

And mingle with an alien earth ... . 

(P.I.,p.26) 

A fellow Eighth Army poet, Keith Douglas, held out in his poem, ‘Simplify me when I’m dead’, 
that the earth possesses the soldiers’ skin, hair and eyes: 

As the processes of earth 

strips off the colour and the skin 

take the brown hair and blue eye 


Simplify me when I’m dead 


Douglas’ lines recall Isaac Rosenberg’s ‘Dead man’ s Dump’ in which he had drawn an image of a 
cannibal earth: 

Earth has waited for them 

All the time for their growth 

Fretting for their decay 

Now she has them at last! 


They also echo Wilfred Owen who, in ‘Spring Offensive’, imagined earth setting a thousand cups to 
receive the soldiers’ blood: 

And instantly the whole sky burned 

With fury against them; earth set sudden cups 

In thousand for their blood. 


At this point, earth turns to be, what it has always been, a grave for soldiers. In ‘Aristocrats’, Keith 
Douglas wrote: 

“a . . Here then 

under the stones and earth, they dispose themselves 


And soldiers become natural fertilizers in a Darwinian dynamic cycle. An Eighth Army poet, 
A.Sinclair, wrote in ‘Relics of War’: 

But time and heat and rot will decompose 

These cast-off remnants of the spirit’s cage; 

And nature will forget and fling their dust 

To fertilize the vine yards on the slopes 

(P.I.,p.84) 

In fact, the culmination of the relation between soldiers and nature arrives when the cycle closes 
and the bodies return to the soil, an image very well illustrated by Isaac Rosenberg in ‘Break of Day 
in the Trenches’: 
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Strong eyes, fine limbs, haughty athletes 
Less chanced than you for life, 

Bounds to the whims of murder 
Sprawled in the bowels of earth 


The blood stored in the thousand cups of earth in Owen’s and the ‘fine limbs’ scattered ‘in 
the bowels of earth’ in Rosenberg’s are replaced by ‘bright bones’ in T.W.Ramsey’s ‘Eighth Army’ 
in an image that brings back the grave-digging scene in Hamlet: 

. . found few bones here where we left our own 
Bleached by the drifting detritus of stone, 
Bright in their busy-many fingered tomb 


The image of bones recurs time and again in the poetry of the Eighth Army. In ‘Prospectus’, 
H.V.S.Page wrote that these bones fill up a ‘foreign graveyard’: 
. it may be no more than writing on the sand, 
The dead return to dust, and the bones encumber 
A foreign graveyard. .. . 
(P.I.,p.70) 
The soldiers’ bones are warm and clogged by sand, a symbol of the triumph of the desert and the 
assimilation of nature, as J.Nichol outlined in ‘A Remebrance: New Year 1944’: 
The voices of our children come 
Like swallows from our northern land: 
Our bones are clogged with desert sand. 
(P.I.,p.68) 
In Italy, however, these bones were damp and cold as an Eighth Army poet, J.Bevan, explained in 
his poem, Killed in Action in Italy’: 
This losing of half your thirteen stones 
Has turned you into a gloomy fellow, 
The damp is getting inside your bones. 


A fellow Eighth Army poet, N.A.Brown, tackled the same point in “The Dead Village’: 

The silence 

Pregnant 

Stifling, stinking, clammy breath of countless unseen ghosts 

Penetrates the bones-naked, fleshless, and cold. 

(P.I.,p.20) 

Whilst the identity of soldiers is partly erased in Khaki, they are completely unidentified in death. 
The ‘naked, fleshless’ bones here is but a repetition of what a Trench Poet, Leslie Coulson, put 
down before his death in action. Coulson, in ‘Who Made the Laws’, imagined that the bones of 
dead soldiers make sharp noises and meaningless sounds, perhaps as a sort of protest against the 
futility of war and the wastefulness of more lives: 

Walking the meadows, he shall hear bones crackle, and 

fleshless mouth shall gibber in silent lanes at dark 
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Hearing the sound of ‘naked bones’, another Trench Poet, Ewart.A.Mackintosh, foresaw his own 
death in ‘The Dead Man’: 

I heard the sound of naked bones, 

And in his empty eyes could see 

The man who talked was dead like me. 
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Conclusion 


World War II undermined, rather incompletely, what remained of the old vision of war. War 
in the past was regarded as a kind of sport and a good opportunity to show muscles and heroic 
actions. The old vision of war sought honour, glory and chivalric deeds. As much as this vision was 
knightly, it was also romantic and impractical. But again the old vision of war suited the kind of war 
which was fought in the past. War in the past depended, more or less, on fencing. The soldiers 
fought each other face to face and thus physical strength and well-built bodies were required. Also 
Knights waited for wars to establish a reputation. 

The belligerents of the Second World War were, in a way, playing the old and the new roles. 
That is mainly why I described the process of undermining as incomplete. The Germans maintained 
some illusions of World War I in their pride of their race, their capabilities and, above all, their 
leadership. In such a World War II cartoon, Hitler was depicted shooting a fish in a pool using a 
handgun. Scientifically speaking, he was shooting at the illusionary fish, not the real one. Churchill, 
more patient and down to earth, was depicted spooning out water so that he could reach the fish. 
The roots of the old concepts were doubtlessly eradicated. What really remained, as outlined in 
Chapter III, is tiny and unpromising stems. 

The vision did change radically in many aspects. For example, according to the old military 
codes, soldiers must, under any circumstances, no matter what, carry out their tasks and, at any cost, 
they must not abandon the lines the occupy. Withdrawal or desertion were looked upon as signs of 
cowardice. The Spartan poet, Tyrtaeus 650B.C, held out in his poem, ‘How Can Man Die Better’, 
that the soldiers who flee from the battlefield are the “‘wretchedest’ on earth: 

Noble is who falls in front of battle 

bravely fighting for his native land; 

and wretchedest the man who begs a recreant, 
citiless, from fertile acres fled 


Tyrtaeus here is describing the battlefield as ‘fertile’ ! It is really rich in only one aspect, blood and 
corpses. Fighting until the last breath has been a recurrent notion. This is what happened to 
Leonidas and his Spartan soldiers who defended the Pass of Thermopylae against the Persians, 480 
B.C.This is what happened in the battle of the Alamo in Texas. This is also what happened in Aly 
Salem’s, A Song at the Passageway, despite the fact that it is a past World War II play written in 
1968. Salem impracticably made Monir, the only soldier who saw the 1967 defeat realistically, 
blown by a mine. The Second World War was to assert that withdrawal is sometimes worth victory. 

The Second World War proved that modern wars do not rest on showing muscles by 
exposing force, but rather on deploying troops in the best possible manner. Even during the First 
World War, forces were deployed in one shallow line which extended in the Western Front for 
example from Belgium down to Switzerland. Carl Von Clausewitz elaborated this technical point as 
follows: 





What usually happens in a major battle today? 
The troops move calmly into position in great 
masses deployed in line and depth. Only a 
relatively small portion is involved, and is 

left to conduct a firefight for several 
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hours . . . Gradually, the units engaged are 
burned out, and when nothing is left but 
cinders, they are withdrawn and other units 
take their place.” 


What is meant by a line here is a file, not a row. A file has a spear-head and this is the best way to 
open a pass-through. 

The eruption of the Second World War was neither welcomed nor hailed. Although 
somehow expected and perceived as a déja vu, it was received with an utter shock. The trumpets of 
war failed to stir the same feelings that struck England in 1914 simply because the new soldiers 
knew that ‘the trumpet is a liar’ as an Eighth Army poet, Keith Douglas, put it in his poem, “The 
Trumpet’: 

. we forget the conversation 
of our friends killed last month, last week 
and hear, crouching, the air shriek 
the crescendo, expectancy to elation 
violently arriving, the trumpet is a liar 


Douglas intended this poem to be an ironical contrast to Edward Thomas’ ‘The Trumpet’ in which 
there is a true elation that harks back to the trumpets of the old wars: 

Open your eye to the air 

That has washed the eyes of the stars 

Through all the dewy night 

Up with the light 

To the old wars 

Arise, Arise 


The legs of the 1939 servicemen were not easily pulled by the sound of trumpets and the lies of 
glory into the bloody theatre of war. The unhappy warriors of 1939 got a lesson from the previous 
war. Unlike the young men of 1914 who rushed to the battlefield, soldiers at the beginning of World 
War II were reluctant to go. Herbert Read wrote describing the condition of one of these soldiers in 
a poem he entitled as ‘To a Conscript of 1940’: 

A soldier passed me in the freshly-fallen snow, 

His footsteps muffled, his face turned unearthly grey 


Lexically speaking, the word ‘grey’ indicates sudden fear while the word ‘muffle’ shows that the 
soldier’s footsteps were not easily heard. This soldier, Read wanted to say, was reluctant to go 
partly because he was drafted, probably against his will, but mainly because he has learned to 
question the purpose of fighting. The new soldiers knew that it is a big lie to seek honour, to 
sacrifice for a fanciful goal, to listen to snaky politicians, to follow rash examples of heroism and 
sham knighthood, to go to unjust and unrighteous wars, to romanticize war, to harken to chivalric 


°° Carl Von Clausewitz, On War, translated from German by Michael Howard, New Princeton Univ. Press, 


1984, p.226. 
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voices and to believe in the old concepts of fighting. They knew that it is a grave mistake to 
‘volunteer for nothing’ as outlined by an Eighth Army poet, Hamish Henderson in ‘Fort Capuzzo’: 
Or else he volunteered, silly bastard, that’s the fatal, 
The fatal mistake. Never volunteer for nothing. 


The poets of the Eighth Army, being the core and focus of the study have, roughly speaking, 
nothing in common with those of 1914-16. That is mainly why none of them, unlike most of the 
Trench Poets, was decorated for gallantry. They were not at all less realistic than the 1916-18 poets 
and their poems are, like other poems written by fellow World War II poets, a good illustration of 
objective realism and down-to-earth approach to the theme of war. They hardly made an utterance 
about the glory, sacrifice or glamour of fighting. Their attitude was, more or less, a choice of 
experience rather than any thing else since ‘The cant, myths and lies, the military and economic 
reckoning, the exploitation of religion and of all assumptions of value or honour are tested by man’s 
experience’.”’' We can not deny that they were made aware of the scourges of modern warfare by 
the poetry of 1916-18, but the greater part of their awareness is attributed to experience and testing 
which are symbolized in the following extract from an Eighth Army poet, M.P.McDiarmid’s poem, 
‘Remembrance’, by the bullets that spoke to soldiers and opened their eyes to the truth about 
modern combat: 

We ceased to speak the gentle 
Speech moulded by our fathers, 


It seemed honest to speak, rudely 

and briefly on all matters, 

for the bullets spoke as briefly 

whenever they spoke to us 

(P.I.,p.54) 

The Eighth Army poets thus devoted little space of their interests or almost none to heroism and 
knighthood. Again the existing tactics and weapons in 1939 did not allow the old ideals and 
concepts of fighting to emerge or survive. Both belonged to entirely different worlds and therefore 
they were never in full agreement. Such concepts could not take roots in a soil teeming with the 
devices and ruses of modern warfare. In ‘Aristocrats’ , an Eighth Army poet, Keith Douglas, takes 
the horse as the natural symbol of the anchronist hero who regarded the war as a hunting sport or a 
cricket game. Douglas, who associated chivalry with stupidity, wanted to say that the heroes of the 
old wars can not cope with modern warfare. 

Modern wars are apt to produce another type of heroes without supernatural support or 
personality creed. These are the unheroic heroes. In his poem ‘Eighth Army’, an Eighth Army poet, 
T.W.Ramsey, tackled this point: 

The papers called us heroes, but we knew 

A hero is a visionary being 

Unfortunately to live with probably, 

In Greece perhaps you might find one or two. 


1. Desmond Graham, The Truth of War, Carcanet Press, 1984,p.77. 
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Another Eighth Army poet, V.J.Locke, could not accept any announcement or declaration about 
heroism. In ‘Tobruk’, he wrote: 
We’re all heroes I’ve been told. 


And no matter what we say 
Contradict them as we may 


A fellow Eighth Army poet, Dennis McHarrie, wanted in ‘Lucky’ to hear no more ‘empty words’ 
and ‘lip service’ because death does not spare heroes and heroism does not feed children: 

Oh God let’s have no more of empty words, 

Lip service ornamenting death 

The worms don’t spare the hero; 

Nor can children feed upon resounding of his deed. 
The third line of McHarrie’s extract recalls the French poet, Marc de Larreguy’s. ‘To Whom Life is, 
written before his death in action in 1916. In this poem, Larreguy referred to heroes as ‘bait for rats 
and worms and crows’. A World War II poet, Kenneth Neal, concluded in ‘Army’ that the idea of 
heroism in modern wars is foolish and almost ‘a dirty joke’: 

It’s mad-the stupid and the humble folk 

Are Khaki: heroes here the beautiful’s a sweet 

Word and our lives a dirty joke 


During modern wars which rest largely on maneuver and camouflage, soldiers can no longer 
depend on their personal courage for victory or even survival. Mechanization, the increased size of 
armies, the intensification of operations and the scientific efficiency of computerized long-distance 
weapons destroyed the very elements of human individuality: courage, sacrifice and a sense of 
heroic possibilities in moral and physical conflict. Perhaps nothing is simpler in addressing the 
subject of heroism in modern warfare than the plain words scribbled by a World War II soldier on a 
latrine wall: 

Soldiers who wish to be a hero 

Are practically zero??? 


In the past, there was a need for heroes, but the old heroes do no longer suit our age. “The true 
heroes’, wrote Scott Bate, ‘are those who fight death rather than life.’”°’ By the end of the Second 
World War, the gist of anti-heroism became an accepted concept. Marilyn McMahon who served as 
a nurse in the Vietnam War wrote in her poem, ‘In The War Zone’: 

In the war zone 

there are no heroes 


there is mud in a war zone 
and blood 
arms and legs left behind 


202 $ : 
- Bates, Poems of War Resistance, p.xvi. 
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hungry children 
burned fields 
burned homes 


and unmarked graves 


Being exiled from home and yearning to return to it again, facing a genocide every now and 
then and tormented at the destruction of the landscape and the frequent falling of comrades, the 
poets of the Eighth Army whose poems are tackled and dwelt on in this thesis were Sassoonish in 
expressing anger at war, more Rosenbergian than Rosenberg in affirming the hellish state of 
modern wars and fairly Owenite in unveiling the pity of war and the ‘truth untold’ which Owen 
disclosed in ‘Strange Meeting’ and in ‘Dulce Et Decorum Est’ described as ‘obscene as cancer’. 
They were like Sassoon himself whose ‘deep sympathy for his comrades strengthened his 
determination to tell the truth about war’”™, or rather like Osbert Sitwell who in an ironically titled 
poem, ‘Rhapsody’, wrote: 

You hope that we shall tell you that they found their 
happiness in fighting, 

Or that they died with a song on their lips 

Or that we shall use the old familiar phrases 

With which your paid servants please you in press 
But we are poets, 

And shall tell the truth. 


The Eighth Army poets were telling the truth about war, the truth which ‘came prying like a 
surgeon’s knife / Among the delicate movement of the brain’ as Sidney Keyes put it in ‘Remember 
Your Lovers’ or like scratches of catspaws on itching skin as Norman Hampson imagined in 
‘Assault Convoy’: 

Only at intervals the truth breaks on us 

Like catspaws, ruffling these quiet waters. 

Our future is unreal, a thing to read of 

Later; a chapter in a history book. 


When the war ended, survivors ‘came back with one desire: to tell the truth about war, to expose its 
horrors, its inhumanity, its indignity.” 

It is high time to seek a new vision of war rather than the Hollywood one. Even the John 
Wayne vision of heroism has begun to change as pointed out by a movie director, Arthur Hiller, on 
the introductory page of Guts and Glory: ‘If you glorify war, you create a climate for more wars.’*”° 
It is necessary that any attempt to romanticize war be confronted early and firmly. In his play, They 
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Howard Sergeant, ‘Siegfried Sassoon — Poet of War’, Kin Contemporary Review, Vol. 202, July 1962, 
p.38. 

*”°_ Herbert Read, ‘The Failure of War Books’, A Coat of Many Colours: Occasional Essays, George 

Routledge, 1945, p.72. 

- Lawrence Suid, Guts and Glory, Addison Welsey, Massachusetts, 1978. 
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Will Come Tomorrow, Nathan Shaham, who took part in the 1948 War, wrote that romanticism has 
no place in modern wars’.*’’ The romanticism of war accounted, according to Nazar Kabany, for 
the loss of the Six Day War. In his collection of verse, The Setback Book Margins, he wrote: 


No wonder we lost the war 








For we wage it with rhetoric and gore 
With Antara the hero that would not kill now a fly 
With a drum and a chattering magpie. 


It is ripe time to unfetter the soldiers’ thoughts and to listen to their voice, not to politicians, 
men of religion, journalists or civilians. ‘Let poets and writers and all other soldiers of our time be 
allowed to describe the actual truth of war as they have seen it.’ This was the call that 
mushroomed out in England after the Two World Wars, and this is the target that other countries 
should try to achieve. “Let’s offer old veterans pens and recorders to put down their war experience, 
and let those who speak on behalf of soldiers take a break.’”°” Because ‘all a poet can do today is to 
warn’?! only, the institutions: military, political. . . etc ought to make sure that these warnings 
are not falling on deaf ears. It is urgent that governments forsake gullibility and cupidity and to 
‘realize the necessity of telling the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’7"’ 

The new realism of the holocaust of war and the fresh stream of consciousness of its 
atrocities must be conveyed to school children. One good example is the school trips that were 
made to the display of destroyed Israeli war machinery in Cairo aftermath the 1973 War, although 
this might be interpreted in a different way. We really need to sit and talk to our children about the 
brutalities of war so that they would grow up as Yippies, derived from the word ‘yip’ which means 
‘to bark sharply’. It alludes to members of a group of ecstatically rebellious students opposed to the 
Vietnam War in the Unites States and, in a larger sense, to any war launched for unjust and trivial 
reasons. ‘We should not teach our children otherwise’~'” because lies, lip services and slogans, the 
cheap cathode which might be impertinently beautified would eventually prove ‘catastrophic rather 
than tragic.’”!’ Any type of censorship imposed would not last for the truth has been already leaking 
out. Early the journey towards peace ought to start, although it might wind up to be a short one as 
that of Sidney Keyes in ‘Advice For A Journey’: 

The drums matter for war and soon we must begin 
To seek the country where they say that joy 
Springs flowerlike among the rocks, to win 
The fabulous golden mountain of our peace 
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In the middle of nowhere lies the ‘golden mountain of peace’. Keyes’ ship came to the shore of 
frustration and disappointment. In ‘War Poet’, he wrote: 

I am the man who looked for peace and found 

My own eyes barbed 

I am the man who groped for words and found 

An arrow in my hand. 

I am the builder whose firm walls surround 

A slipping land. 


Because actions speak louder than the words that Keyes was trying to grope, materialize and 
transform into tangible acts, people wait. But more than fifty years have elapsed since that end of 
World War II, and many hands are still fettered and many eyes are still barbed. The world still has 
many ‘slipping lands’, wars that are justified as unavoidable ones. 

Pacifism and humaneness, defined by Albert Schweiter as ‘never sacrificing a human being 
for a purpose’*"*, are the only possible solutions to the question of modern warfare. More than ever 
before, we need to harken to the Romans’ Pax Romana or peace for Rome, the Chinese Taoist 
doctrine of Wu-Wei or non-action and the Indian concept of Ashimsa or non-harming and fighting 
off the killer instinct. More than ever before, we need to listen to Alun Lewis’ words: ‘ But I don’t 
know — I’m not going to kill’’!” when he was actually rephrasing Owen’s Christian utterance: ‘ Be 
bullied, be outraged . . but do not kill.’*’° Do we need a new Owen or a new Douglas to remind us 
of the savageries of modern wars? Scott Bates held out that the anti-war chromosome and the 
conscientious objectors have been growing and travelling across the year. It seems to me that Bates 
had in 1969 written the final words in this thesis: 

Between Hormer and Wilfred Owen, and before 
and after them, winding down through all 
centuries and all peoples, is a long cry against 
war and against those who would love and 
tolerate it: a long cry for peace. Most often 
and a cry of pain, sometimes a sigh of despair, 
a shout of bitter laughter, a curse, or a prayer, 
coming up from the beginning of time and 
from the ends of earth, this cry is always 

with us, as it is always in us, even in 

the most bellicose time or places. War 

drums often try to shout it down; the so- 
called ‘normal’ voices of life, habit, 

custom, egotism, wishful thinking, 
dullard-and dollar — stupidity, are ever 


214 . R 
- Bates, Poems, War Resistance, p.xix. 


*!°_ Jacek Wisniewski, Mars And The Muse: Attitudes To War And Peace in 20" Century English 


Literature, Wydawnictwa Univ. Press, Warso, 1989, p.117. 
*!°_ C.D.Lewis (ed.), The Collected Poems of Wilfred Owen, Chatto and Windus, 1972, p.167. 
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trying to drown it out. But we can 
always hear it if we take the trouble 
to listen.7!” 


217 . ess x 
- Bates, Poems, War Resistance, pp.xiii — xiv. 
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Appendix 


Poets of the Eighth British Army: 





. Dove 

. L. Burrell 

. W. Crowther 
. A. Morris 

. L. Dee 

G. Porter 

Y. Barnard 
Clark 

E. Hughes 

I. Hausser 

O. Watkins 
Petheram 

Z. Smith 

. Harker 

. O. Physick 

. G. Knight 

. V. S. Page 
Hamish Henderson 
I. Celner 

J. Bevan 

J. Broome 

J. Henry 

J. Nichol 

J. Segal 

J. Sully 

John Jarmain 
John Porter 

John Rimington 
Keith Douglas 
L. E. S. Cotterell 
L. Lienstein 
Louis Challoner 
M. J. Disney 

M. P. McDiarmid 
M. ST J. Wilmoth 
N. A. Brown 

N. Longhurst 

N. T. Morris 

O. M. Barres 

P. B. McGuire 
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P. J. Flaherty 

P. N. R. Russell 
Patrick Anderson 
R. G. Jolly 

R. M. Robert 

R. Pride 

Richard Spender 
S. Abel 

S. F. Lott 

T. W. Ramsey 
Thomas Skelton 
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